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These "impressions and experiences" of French life have 
been so kindly received and so considerately judged, even 
by those who differ from me, that it will not be out of 
place in a few words to express my thanks and dear up 
some misapprehensions. 

The beginning, nay, the bulk of this little book was 
written in the summer of 1872, when the impressions of 
the great war were still fresh in men's minds, while the 
last chapter dates from December 1878, when the decisive 
victory of the French Eadicals over the Conservatives had 
been won. The French translation of it was published 
in 1880, and the English makes its appearance in i88i. 
It is but natural that the disposition of mind in which 
the author wrote and the public read these pages should 
have undergone great alterations in this long space of 
time, and that, if the book were to be entirely rewritten, 
the tone would be diflferent, although it would be im- 
possible for the author to change any of the views or 
statements which he has put before the public. It was 
indeed his constant endeavour, even in the midst of all 
the passions roused by the war, to keep himself free from 
those passions, though his efforts may not have been 
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entirely successfuL He sought to indicate the points in 
which the intellect, character, and manners of the French 
differ from those of the Germans, not to allege any supe- 
riority of the one over the other, and (in accordance with 
Spinoza's counsel, neither to praise nor to blame, but to 
understand), he has never thought of making his sym- 
pathy or antipathy for particular views on moral sub- 
jects the standard of their worth. He would, indeed, be 
most unwilling to be suspected of having assumed a 
hostile attitude towards France, when he has a lively 
sense of the debt he owes to that great country, and 
gladly acknowledges to her — 

** Quod spiro et placeo (si placeo) tuum est." 

A lady once reproached him because this little book 
was "too French for a German, and too German for a 
Frenchman." No praise ever gratified him so much as 
this blame. Had his friend added, that it was too liberal 
for an absolutist, too absolutist for a liberal, too free- 
thinking for a religious person, and too religious for a 
freethinker, his satisfaction would have been complete. 
For if a writer has made it the task of his life to study 
the history of his time, it must be his highest aim to 
attain and preserve a point of view which places him 
outside and above the prejudices of a national, religious, 
or political partisan. 

The reader must also remember it is only of modem 
France — a country which has been convulsed by eighty 
years of revolution — that the author is speaking; for 
ancient France he has as sincere an admiration as any 
pne, Every cultivated person knows what she once did 
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in philosophy, science, and literature; and it is only 
necessary to omit the names of Scaliger, Montaigne, Pas- 
cal, Descartes, Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Eousseau, 
Laplace, and Cuvier from the history of European culture, 
to gain some conception of the grand, and on the whole 
beneficent, influence which the French mind has had on 
Europe and mankind. And even more by the form than 
by the matter of her productions was France for many 
years the instructress of Europe, without whose aid the 
literature of England and Germany in the last century 
would have been impossible. No less admirable were 
the traditions of French government, as long as they 
were reaUy living traditions. The history of few nations 
can show such statesmen and administrators as Henri lY. 
and Sully, Richelieu and Mazarin, Louvois and Colbert, 
and the whole of the Napoleonic school. 

There is yet another point which the author would be 
glad to clear up, if it could be done in the limits of a pre- 
face, or indeed be done at all ; but, as a fact, no discussion 
is possible between two views of life which start from 
entirely different principles. He has been credited with 
the naive object of reconciling two hostile nations by his 
writings, averting future wars, and with other such estim- 
able intentions. But no one who has understood a syllable 
of his book can imagine that he has, or could have, any 
such aim. He has no more intention of exercising a prac- 
tical influence by making the Germans acquainted with 
France, than he had when he endeavoured to make Germany 
known to the French. He has known too long that good 
advice and moral reflections have but little weight in the 
scale against passions and interests, the ruling forces in 
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poIiticsL Certainlj, if the greatest men of a great time, 
the noblest and most gifted English and French writers 
of the eighteenth centxxrj^ stroye in yain to draw the two 
nations closer by a better understanding of each other, 
the author of these slight studies could not well labour 
xmder the illusion that anything he might utter would avail 
to bring about more peaceful sentiments between France 
and Crermanj. But it was, and still is, his belief, that 
notwithstanding the serious loss of higher intellectual cul- 
ture, which we have witnessed in the last thirty or forty 
years, there still exists in every nation of Europe a number 
of really cultured men, who do not allow coarse national 
hatred to assert its influence over them, and for whom 
politics are neither the only nor the highest form of human 
activity. Such men may, however, take the same interest 
in them as they would in history or anthropology. 

For the edification of such, not " to reform or convert 
mankind,'* have these observations and reflections been 
noted down by the author, who knows only too well how 
much men can learn and how little they can change. 

KAKL HILLEBRAOT). 

YlobxscEj ist March 1881. 
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Within tie last few years Frencli life and character have 
been treated by several different writers in Germany from 
many different points of view. The interest of the Ger- 
mans had been aroused by the sudden fall and rapid 
recovery of France, by the deeply rooted evils which 
the catastrophe laid bare, and by the many noble 
elements which they so unexpectedly discovered in the 
national life during their involuntary invasion. There 
was a general desire to study historically and psychologi- 
cally the good and bad alike in the character and the 
intellectual temperament of the people. Some of these 
writers still thought it necessary to caution us against the 
vices and bad habits of our neighbours, while the eloquent, 
liberal, and sympathetic voice of others reminded us of all 
that we had to learn from the conquered nation. Yet for 
nations, as for individuals, learning has its limits. Tech- 
nical and scientific methods, a knowledge of facts and 
information, even individual ideas, may be gained from 
others; but can a philosophy of life be learnt, can a 
particular temperament be acquired? Yet from these 
flow all that is good or bad in men, whatever in them is 
to be followed or avoided. We need not on that account 
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lose the pleasure of studying a nation as the philosopher, 
the historian, or the poet studies mankind, without any 
idea of practical application, and simply from an interest 
in the drama of human life. The task of studying a 
foreign people as if it were a present past, or we, as 
Byron said, a living posterity, and of foUpwing up in- 
tently its inner and outward development, will always 
preserve its charm for impartial and contemplative minds, 
even though it should not directly contribute to the 
improvement of public or private life. So, then, a Ger- 
man like myself, who has spent half his life in France, may 
be allowed from his rich store of experience to add some 
further contributions to the numerous essays which have 
been called forth by recent events, I have endeavoured 
to adopt, as far as possible, an historical or objective mode 
of treatment, neither suppressing my sympathy and good- 
will on the one hand, nor, on the other, admitting any 
polemical arrUre pens^e, and excluding entirely (it is 
almost superfluous to add) the " patriotic " point of view. 

A witty Italian statesman, who knows Germany well, 
once said to me, " No ; you Germans are not vain, but 
you are arrogant;" and in the last few years I have 
frequently had occasion to reflect on the truth of my 
friend's observation. Before our political successes the 
evil spirit of arrogance appeared in the German scientific 
world, and claimed for the Germans the part of a chosen 
people. Even earlier, occasional references were made 
to our peculiar mission for the culture of the world; 
and between 1840 and 1850, in direct contradiction 
to the humanitarian views of the eighteenth century 
and our classical period, even men of eminence began 
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io talk complacently about " German virtues." The ex- 
cessive modesty of former days gave way to a somewhat 
assuming self-consciousness. German industry and Ger- 
man fidelity, German honesty and German piety, German 
sincerity and German conscientiousness, German force of 
will and German family afifection, used to be celebrated 
as so many monopolies of the German people. Latins 
and Slavs were looked down upon with a consciousness of 
superiority only equalled by that which the English once 
displayed towards Irishmen and Indians. A Gervinus 
did not shrink from setting the "deep" Wolfram von 
Eschenbach far above Chretien de Troyes, whom the 
Franconian knight had interpreted for Germans. Vilmar 
allowed himself to describe Eabelais as a common jester 
compared with his Alsatian adapter, Fischart. Even a 
Mommsen was not ashamed to deny any poetical tempera- 
ment to the nation which produced Dante and Leopardi. 
It became an irrefragible maxim that Gothic architecture, 
the true child of Northern France, was " old German art." 
In certain quarters it was taken as a matter of course that 
France was not capable of producing anything better than 
" fashion and elegance." The German saw only too clearly 
the mote in his neighbour's eye, and laughed heartily at his 
pretentiousness in imagining that he headed the " march 
of civilisation," while all the time he was himself very 
innocently displaying the beam in his own eye and talking 
of the " superiority of German culture " as if it were a self- 
evident fact. When the German professors, with such 
admirable taste, quoted in their answer to the address of 
the Dublin University these words of Paracelsus, " English, 
French, and Italians, you follow — we lead," they did but 
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betray in an unguarded moment the feeling which nestled 
in the breast of many a learned German. 

Fortunately after i860 a decided reaction commenced 
against this national arrogance — a reaction which was 
the more remarkable as it originated with the best minds. 
I need only mention among so many D. F. Strauss, H. 
Hettner, Julian Schmidt, and K. Justi It was well for 
Germany that in the moment of victory, and just after it, 
the voices of our first writers were raised so bravely to 
warn us against over-estimating our capabilities or our 
achievements, that the German generals gave such a rare 
example of modesty and dignified tact, and that so many 
enlightened and impartial observers endeavoured to do 
justice to the good sides of the enemy's character. Other- 
wise the great mass of the half-cultured middle-class 
would soon have learned to rest and be thankful on the 
summit of the " German virtues." 

Whoever has lived long amongst the French — that is, 
whoever has known them, not in caf& and theatres, but 
in their family life and in their official and professional 
occupations — will gladly allow that our neighbours too 
have their virtues, though not always those which appeal 
most directly to our hearts, nor indeed all which they were 
so fond of imagining they possessed in the days of their 
splendour ; he will gladly allow that at bottom they de- 
serve " ni cet eaxis d'honneur, ni cette indignity" 

It can hardly be considered a matter of surprise, still 
less of blame, that a nation which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury exercised such a predominant influence over the 
culture of Europe, as England, Spain, and Italy had done 
over that of preceding periods, should have lived on in 
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the belief that they still retained the first place even after 
they had lost it, particularly when they saw that their 
political ideas were everywhere gaining ground among 
the masses on the Continent. It beseems us, who for 
fifty years stood at the head of the intellectual republic 
of Europe, either to maintain our position or to perceive 
and recognise the insignia of supremacy as soon as they 
are displayed by another people: at all events, it does 
not become us to look down with contempt upon those 
whom we may for the moment have excelled. Above 
all things, we must beware of insisting upon the moral 
corruption of our neighbours, because they happen to 
be passing through a period of intellectual languor and 

a 

political weakness. Neither morally nor materially, 
neither politically nor intellectually, can there be any 
thought of such a decline in the French nation as that of 
Germany, for instance, about the year 1648, when not 
only the fact, but the very idea of a country was lost to 
us, and nothing was to be found in all the length and 
breadth of the Empire but brutality and wretchedness, 
corruptibility, ignorance, servility, lust, and gluttony. 
Nay, we need not cast our eyes upon a period so remote 
in order to find facts which may tend to moderate the 
pride of our virtue, and to shake our belief in the inborn 
superiorities of race. Is it, then, so long ago since, 
under Wollner and Bischofifswerder, a sickly pietism and 
a cynical disbelief united to stifle every truly religious 
sentiment ? Where was our German sense of duty, our 
German chastity, and our vaunted family feeling in the 
days of Gentz and Wiesel, not to mention the more 
purely literary circles of the Eomantic School? And 
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what patriot can remember without shame and loathing 
the picture of the corruptibility, the favouritism, and the 
looseness of every kind in the South German official class 
during the period of the Ehine Confederation and the 
Eestoration, which Eitter Lang has displayed in his 

* 

memoirs? What a condition of things prevailed only 
forty years ago in some of the small residencies and in 
the States which had formerly been subject to ecclesias- 
tical rule, we ourselves have " shuddered to behold." In 
comparison with these things, the " corruption of the 
Second Empire," of which we hear so much, is hardly 
worth mentioning. Indeed, only to speak of " the moral 
decline" of a nation which has thrice in the course of 
the last three centuries — during the religious wars, under 
the Eegency, and at the time of the Directory — sunk far 
lower than it is at present, shows that he who employs 
such language is either ignorant of history or has for- 
gotten it. One has only to compare the dates of Barras's 
orgies and of Napoleon's victories to see that a nation 
may grow healthy and strong enough in the midst of 
such a " decline.'* 

A great deal has been said about the ignorance the 
French betray of foreign countries, and the superficiality 
with which they speak of everything that concerns them, 
when they consider it at all worthy of their study or 
attention ; and there is some truth in this charge. Few 
of the numerous French books and periodicals that refer 
to other countries really enter into the spirit of the intel- 
lectual and social life which they treat. But do matters 
stand much better with us nowadays ? Are the German 
writers who couple the names of M^rim^e and Sue, or 
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triiierry and Cassefigue, so much better than the French 
who speak of Eanke and Duller, or of Lenau and Eedwitz, 
as if they were twins ? 

To take a single instance. I remember that a German 
doctor of philosophy, some twenty-seven years of age, 
an excellent philologer and a thoroughly good teacher, 
who had even spent some years abroad, once asked me 
whether Paul or Alfred de Musset were the greater poet. 
He knew nothing of either, except that one of them had 
written the ^'Chanson du Bhin" It would hardly be pos- 
sible to find a boy on the higher forms of a French 
grammar-school who was equally ignorant of Heine ; and 
yet, quite independently of his great poetical merit, the 
historical importance of Musset for France is aiS great >i^ /.^A^ 
that of Heine for Germany. '^ 

What a different knowledge our grandfathers possessed 
of France and England ! In reading the letters of Wxe- 
land. Herder, Goethe, and Merck, we meet foreign names 
on every page. From Justi's excellent book we may 
learn how carefully Winckelmann read the French 
authors though he disliked them, and a single glance at 
the "Bramaturgie " is enough to show how intimate was 
Lessing's knowledge of them. Our ancestors lived, so to 
speak, on familiar terms with Voltaire and Eousseau, 
they had a command over the language similar to that 
which every educated Eussian still possesses, and so Paris 
and Leipzig were then in truth hundreds of miles nearer 
to each other than they are in our days of railways and 
telegraphs. There can be no doubt that the change was 
inevitable. So great an intimacy with foreign literatures 
is only possible to a people which possesses no literature 
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of its own ; but has not the alienation gone too far ? It 
is well that our children should colitinue to learn the 
verses of Schiller rather than those of Corneille by heart ; 
it is well that • our youth should make Kant rather than 
Condillac the basis of their philosophical culture; well, 
above all, that Goethe should retain his place as our 
dearest friend and companion in every period of our 
lives. But ought this to prevent us from keeping an 
open eye and an open heart for the excellences of other 
nations. Should we not rather endeavour to follow the 
example of the sage and poet, who even in his old age 
was not contented with merely glancing over the pages 
of Byron and Manzoni, of M^rim^e and Victor Hugo, 
but who entered into their inmost spirit and accepted 
them into his heart. It is a good thing to live in the 
daily company of one's wife, one's children, and the 
friends of one's youth, but it is not hospitality alone that 
prompts us to keep a seat at our table sometimes open 
to a stranger : an enlightened selfishness teaches us that 
our conversation does not lose in vivacity, grace, and 
variety by the occasional admittance of foreign elements. 
What strikes an impartial observer of French history 
more than anything else is the number of contradictions 
he meets with in it. As the national mood is at one 
time that of "boundless exultation," at another is "sad 
even unto death," so its history either dazzles us or excites 
our pity. French public life shows a rapid alternation of 
passionate interest in politics and hopeless indifference, of 
enthusiasm and scepticism, of a spirit of blind routine and 
a desire of innovation, of impulsive self-sacrifice and 
selfish individualism, of longing for freedom and a con- 
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tented acceptance of absolute rule. Superstition and 
scepticism, immorality and domestic affection, a love of 
rhetoric and the soberest literary taste, are found in con- 
tact, yet not in conflict, in the religious, moral, and intel- 
lectual life of the French. Even more striking is the 
contrast between their public and private life. Frivolous, 
extravagant, and impulsive where only the state is con- 
cerned, they are provident, economical, and always cautious 
in their private affairs. This contradiction may perhaps 
be explained by referring the two extremes to a common 
origin. Nature seems to have entirely denied them the 
qualities of a Z&ov ttoXitikov — at least avroKpariKov ; she 
has enabled them to excel in social life, and given them 
moral, intellectual, and artistic capacities, if not superior, 
at least equal to those of the other European nations. 

If we are not mistaken, the secret lies for the most part 
in the sharp contrast between their character and their 
mode of thought. Eationalism, or the habit of judging 
with the understanding alone, is the characteristic of 
the French mind. This logical spirit reached its fullest 
development and found its most definite expression 
in the eighteenth century; during the Revolution and 
the Empire it obtained complete supremacy; but it is 
only in our own days that it shows unmistakably the 
influence which it exercises on public and private life. 
We shall endeavour to trace this rationalistic spirit in its 
workings, to discover it in the most different spheres of 
life, and to see how it combines with the passionately 
excitable temperament and the irrepressible self-love of 
the Celt, destitute as he is of any such harmonising quali- 
ties as the German Gemilth and the sensual idealism of 
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the Latin race. Of course I am only speaking here of 
the middle class, and in it only of the large majority and 
the general rule, not of the minority and the exceptions, 
which, for reasons to be given later, rarely exist in France. 
In every nation the mass of workmen and peasants possess 
the characteristics of its civilisation in rough outline, but 
never so clearly marked or so fully developed as to enable 
us to study in them the physiognomy of this civilisation, 
while in the highest and richest classes the traits have 
become too faint to afiford fitting material for observation. 

AugvLst, 1872. 
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CHAPTER L 

FAMILY LIFE AND MANNERS. 

I. 

Every one knows that in France marriage, which is the 
basis of family life, is arranged on principles of expediency. 
At the same time, foreigners are wont to judge of these 
matters with too little discrimination. When a young 
Frenchman has sown his wild oats — for " %L faut que 
jeunesse se passe" has been elevated to a moral prin- 
ciple — is close on thirty, and in a position to set up a 
house, his parents, his friends, and often the young man 
himseK, begin to look round for a suitable alliance. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that he is only 
marrying a dowry. This is, no doubt, a sine gud non; yet 
a man is generally content if his wife's income amounts 
to half his own. As a rule, her fortune is kept separate 
{regime dotal), though sometimes, especially in the North, 
no such division is recognised. In these arrangements, by 
which the wife's share is invariably secured to her, we see 
the spirit and character of French marriage. As a rule, 
the law protects both the mother and the children in every 
Mray against neglect, desertion, extravagant habits, or a 
fondness for speculation on the part of the husband — a 
protection which a bride sometimes resents as implying a 
want of confidence, a wife as a troublesome restraint. But 
not the question of fortune alone is taken into considera- 

A 
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tion. Equal importance is attached to health, to age — the 
bride must be generally ten years younger than the bride- 
groom — to character, about which the most careful in- 
quiries are made, to the habits of life, and above all, to 
the circle of society to which each belongs, A French- 
man prefers not to marry above his own rank of life, 
and very seldom marries below it. It is not too much 
to say that the Tn^salliances which, are the result of pas- 
sion never occur, I never remember to have heard of 
a young man of wealth and good position marrying his 
sister's governess, or of a girl of good family eloping with 
her brother's tutor — events which are common enough in 
countries of Germanic race, not to mention greater aberra- 
tions, such as sometimes come to light in England. In 
the mother's eyes, the really important thing is that her 
daughter's future husband should know the world (to use 
the regular euphemism), that he may not begin to do so 
after his marriage; for on one point everybody is agreed, 
that "ilfaut quejeunesse se passe" 

After the fianc4s have made acquaintance with each 
other, the bridegroom visits the bride every evening in 
the presence of her relations, ^' pour f aire sa cour" The 
use of the confidential " tu " is of course not to be thought 
of during this one month's probation; they are hardly 
allowed to shake hands. Love is expected to follow mar- 
riage, and it usually does. Most French marriages turn 
out happily, often more happily than our love-matches. 
Unity of interests, especially after the birth of children, 
brings husband and wife nearer together, and gives them 
the same wishes and aims ; habit does the rest, and friend- 
ship, at least, seldom fails to grow up between them. In 
the middle class infidelity is very rare, and a warm affec- 
tion, which falls little short of love, generally characterises 
family life. But this is not the case in the highest ranks 
of society, where it is not uncommon to find husband and 
wife living in complete independence of each other ; still 
less in the working classes, where concubinage is the rule, 
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though it is often legalised by a late marriage. It is rar6 
for married men to frequent restaurants and caf^s, as in 
Germany ; and it is only, as a rule, in the highest and 
lowest classes that they go habitually to the club or the 
marchand de vin. The description given by Gustavo Droz 
of family life in his popidar book, ''Monsieur, Madame, 
et BMI' is, on the whole, very true to life. That such a 
book should have reached its seventieth edition certainly 
gives a curious idea of the delicacy of the French lour^ 
geoisie. A German would rather have courtesans intro- 
duced than see the veil thus drawn aside from the 
mysteries of marriage.* Yet, taken as it stands, Droz's 
book gives a vivid picture of French married life, and of 
the cheerfulness and harmony which usually prevail in it. 
It is, however, characteristic that, with all her affection 
for her husband, a Frenchwoman is generally fonder of 
her children than of him. 

It is a weU-known fact that in France the number of 
children is limited. French morality, taking its principles 
as it does from the conclusions of the understanding, not 
from the impulses of the heart, forbids more children to be 
brought into the world than can be conveniently provided 
for and educated. The children, generally two or three in 
number, become the sole care and the sole interest of their 
parents, whose tenderness goes far beyond the limits of 
prudent affection. The custom of sending children out to 
nurse in the country, which used to be the invariable 
practice, has almost entirely ceased in the upper and upper 
middle classes, and is for the most part confined to the 
lower orders, small tradesmen, artisans, &c. For it is con- 
sidered wrong, on moral grounds, to take an unmarried 
nurse into the house, and a married one cannot be obtained 
except for comparatively high wages. Only the children of 
the educated middle class can therefore be kept at home. 

* Not that the German middle class display an excess of delicacy, as any 
one knows who has had the pleasure of travelling with newly married couples 
on the Bhine steamers, or has read the matrimonial advertisements of a 
German newspaper, — rather a strong form of *^ manage de raiion,*^ 
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There they become the nniversal subject of conversation ; 
they soon begin to have their meals with their parents, 
who always attend to them first. Every wish is granted, 
every whim satisfied, every word and every movement held 
up to admiration. In short, they are systematically spoilt, 
and the unpleasant task of accustoming them to discipline 
and order is reserved for their future teachers. At ten 
years of age a boy has to go to the college, a girl somewhat 
later to the pension, in both cases as boarders (internes). 
In the last ten or twenty years, however, it has become 
much less common to send girls of good position to a 
boarding-school. It is easy to imagine what a struggle 
this separation costs the parents; still it requires less 
courage to make the sacrifice once for all than to show the 
firmness and severity which day after day is required to 
curb the self-will of the children. At school, it is said, a 
boy's character is formed; yet it usually happens that the 
collie and pension are just the places where a child's ima- 
gination, hitherto so anxiously guarded^ may be corrupted 
in a few weeks. Nothing shows more clearly how entirely 
French morality is a matter of calculation than the almost 
pedantic way in which children, especially girls, are kept in 
ignorance of natural facts. They are never allowed to stir 
out of the house alone ; a careful watch is kept on what 
they read ; and not only what is actually immoral, but any- 
thing that is likely to occupy or foster the imagination, good 
and bad alike, is put out of their way. It is extraordinary 
what a preponderance the understanding obtains with girls 
by this systematic deadening of the imagination, especially 
now when they are educated at home so much more than 
formerly. Nor is there any danger of a girl of good 
position forgetting herself, as happens in England, or of 
engaging in some absurd attachment, as is so often the 
case in Germany. 

The affection of the parents and their noble feeling of 
responsibility to their ofifspring aid this wholesome dread 
of making a " sot mariage" A Frenchman is very uuwiU- 
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ing to be separated from his children, nor can he easily be 
induced to let his daughter marry any one, however rich, 
who lives out of the country. And certainly no respectable 
French family would allow their child to go out alone into 
the world to gain her bread, as long as there was a crust in 
the house to share with her. It is always an object to keep 
even a married daughter, if not at home — for the prudent 
Frenchman has learnt by experience that this arrangement 
is not always successful — at any rate in the same town* 
The sons, too, are expected, if possible, to remain in their 
native place, to succeed to their father's business, as trades- 
man, doctor, or lawyer. Emigration is out of the question. 
Nor are they prepared to gain their independence by found- 
ing a business for themselves. The father, in his turn, is 
not easily drawn into speculations likely to endanger his 
children's fortune. He looks upon his savings as their 
property, and the law by limiting the freedom of testation 
teaches him to do so. He is scrupulously faithful and 
conscientious in the management of his trust, and in pro- 
tecting the interests of his children. This may at bottom 
be only another form of egoism, if we may consider the indi- 
viduality of the parents to live on in the children ; and even 
if we take the opposite view, it is an unselfishness which does 
not agree with the German idea of personal independence. 
Still, whether one approves or not of the principle of the 
French family life of to-day, it is certain that Guizot is 
right when he says : " The sentiments and duties of the 
family have an immense influence in the present day. . . . 
Parents have never lived on such affectionate and intimate 
terms with their children, have never given so much 
thought to their education or their future. True it is that 
selfishness, depravity, and worldly frivolity are but too 
common; . . . yet if we take society as a whole, if, in 
other words, we consider the millions who, living unnoticed, 
yet constitute France, we find how strong are the domestic 
affections and virtues which make the children's education 
an object of eager and untiling care on the pare of the 
parents." 
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It may easily be imagined what an event it is when the 
sons first go to schooL Once there, a boy finds plenty of 
stimulus for his imagination, which has tiU now been 
unnaturally restrained. Yet it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that in any other respect school life neutralises 
the influence of early education, or that it impairs family 
a£fection. The Thursday visit of the parents to their sons 
is a happy event for all ; the return home for the holidays 
a festival ; the parting, when they are over, a heartrending 
scene. We may apply to the whole nation the remark 
which the historian Monod makes about French soldiers, 
when he says that they do not know what a deep pure 
love is, though they think of their family with reverence 
and aflfection. This domestic love is unfortunately very 
liable to degenerate into blind fondness, and the evils of 
the early education may be traced through the whole of 
after life. Hence the dread of taking any responsibility 
and the habit of shirking unpleasant duties ; hence that 
want of moral courage, of a high sense of duty, and of 
true manliness, which is so injurious to all public life in 
France. Enlightened self-love is, in fact, the basis of the 
whole education. It is not the brutal selfishness of a 
man who subordinates his neighbour's every interest to 
his own, regardless alike of the feelings and welfare of 
others, but a prudent, refined egoism, accompanied with 
polite expressions, and sparing others only to be spared 
itself. Two things above all are impressed on French 
Jboys and girls — first, that not to be or to have, but to 
seem to be or seem to have, is the all-important question ; 
secondly, that they must always beware of entering into 
any engagement or involving themselves in anything which 
does not afifect their own interests. And, curious to say, 
the Frenchman has no notion that there can be any other 
moral ideal than that drawn from considerations of pru- 
dence and expediency.* As it is the understanding, there- 

* This morality is common to all mature nations ; we need only point to 
the practical precepts of Balthasare Gracian and Baldassare Castiglione. 
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fore, not conscience, which supplies the ruling principle of 
conduct, the object of the parents is not so much to give 
their sons strength of character, as to make life smooth for 
them, and remove every thorn and stone out of their path. 
Thus the choice of a college is in no smaU degree deter- 
mined by the prospect of their associating with the sons 
of influential families, who may aid their advancement in 
after life, and still more, of course, by the chance of suc- 
cess in the final examination. On passing out of the 
Zyc^e a young man enters one of the various schools — 
JEcole Normale, £cole Foly technique, £cole Militaire, llcole 
Forestiire, &c., in which case he costs his parents nothing 
after he is eighteen or twenty, and from his twenty-second 
year receives a salary as master, engineer, officer, &c. If, 
however, he does not succeed in getting into one of these 
schools, he enters as supernumerary into a Government 
office. In either case he is provided for early in life, and 
after going steadily through all the stages of promotion by 
seniority, at length arrives at a position of respectable 
mediocrity; while such portion of their fortune as the 
parents are allowed by the law to dispose of themselves 
(la quotM disponihle) is reserved to facilitate his sister's 
marriage. If the family is well off, the son studies law, 
and at twenty-five may hold some position as lawyer, for 
instance, or as substitut du procureur. Under any circum- 
stances, a Frenchman of the middle class, by the time he 
is thirty, is expected to be in a position to make a suitable 
marriage. Such is the regular course of life which tlie 
care and prudence of the parents provides for their chil- 
dren, who in their turn repay this love with fondness and 
respect ; although this respect is accompanied by a fami- 
liarity which we should hardly think desirable. A family 
continues thus united long after it has ceased to exist as a 
natural institution, in spite of different interests, opinions, 
and occupations. 

In England as well as in Germany, where the family 
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owes its rise to the sexual instincts transformed and ideal- 
ised, it continues to exist only so long as its offspring look 
to it to satisfy their equally idealised needs; with the 
maturity of the children and the foundation of new homes, 
in obedience to the same principles, it is either broken up 
or only loosely held together by the weakest ties. The 
French family, on the other hand, which in its origin is 
a matter of arrangement and calculation, and is simply a 
social institution, continues to subsist long after the mate- 
rial union has come to an end. It is often touching to see 
the love of grown-up sons for their mothers ; while not 
only brothers and sisters, but also cousins and second 
cousins hold together, help one another in all the circum- 
stances of life, unite in watching over the honour of their 
name and the respectability of their family, and form in 
fact a permanent association. Even death does not sever 
the family tie : a constant and affectionate remembrance 
honours the dead with an almost religious worship. 

The law only gives expression to the universally pre- 
vailing sentiment when it takes upon itself to decide and 
arrange the settlement of family affairs. It is contrary 
to the principle of French law to allow a father the free 
disposal of his property. Personal freedom in France is 
subordinated by custom as much as by legislation to 
justice and equality, and a father can no more disinherit 
an unworthy son than make the best, most capable, and 
most beloved of his children his sole heir. But, unlike 
the German peasant, a Frenchman never thinks of evading 
the tyranny of the law by coming to terms with his chil- 
dren during his lifetime. After all, it seems only natural 
to him to do on compulsion what la justice commands. 

Although a purely civil marriage is considered to be in 
bad taste, and as an infringement of the laws of propriety 
—those idols of a morality based on calculations of expe- 
diency — and is, therefore, always completed by a religi- 
ous ceremony, French marriage is none the less an essen- 
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tially civil, social institution. As such, it is and must be 
indissoluble. In Germany, on the contrary, marriage is 
founded on inclination, and when the inclination expires, 
it too may expire. To persons in a state of high-pitched 
and over-refined sentimentalism, it may even appear sin- 
f ul for the one to survive the other ; but a civil institu- 
tion, in which the interests of a third party are involved, 
and whose permanence is a guarantee of social order, 
cannot be thus trifled with. The worst that can happen is 
a judicial separation (separation de corps et de biens), which 
at least renders possible an external formal continuance 
of the union. This form of separation, however, like every- 
thing which may excite notice or diverges from the regular 
course of things, is anxiously avoided. Infidelity is far more 
rare among the bourgeoisie, but also far less severely 
judged, if only kept secret and not forced upon public notice 
(afficM), than a certain class of French literature would 
seem to indicate. For the harm consists not in the fact, 
but in its publicity, — not in the breach of trust and duty, 
but in the offence against society. People will pardon 
a woman who has one or more lovers without exciting 
notice, or, at any rate, not exclude her from society ; but if 
a noise is made about it, and she leaves her husband that 
she may no longer share in what seems to her a desecra- 
tion of marriage, even if she does not fly into the arms of a 
lover, she is unmercifully condemned, and is with difficulty 
admitted again to the circle of her acquaintances. For, as 
I have said, marriage is a social institution, and, as such, 
it is under the protection of the laws of propriety, — a pro- 
tection which they are far better able to afford than the 
laws of the land. 

This social character, so marked in marriage, extends 
also to friendship. No doubt a Frenchman is as capable 
now as in the days of Montaigne and Laboetie of a noble, 
devoted, unselfish, even a warm and tender friendship ; 
but such friendship is becoming every day more rare. Inti- 
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macy among Frenchmen now arises generally from quite a 
dififerent source. Habits, companionship, party ties, social 
position, community of interests, mutual esteem, are the 
principal bonds of union among them. A foreigner is 
easily mistaken in judging of the relation in which such 
men stand to each other. Misled by their effusive man- 
ners and customary professions of good will, he gives them 
credit for a sentimentality which is quite alien to their 
nature. Such characteristics as these are as favourable to 
social intercourse as they are injurious to individual char- 
acter; and it is but natural that the charms of society 
should often involve a sacrifice of the deeper elerhents of 
human life.* 



II. 

French manners and customs, like French family life, 
are entirely under the influence and direction of abstract 
logical principles. The laws of propriety have absolute 
power ; to obey them is the first of all duties, to defy them 
the most unpardonable of aU faults. A Frenchman's vir- 
tues are utilitarian in the higher sense of the word. They 
contribute to the preservation of social order, while even 
his faults, little as he knows it, tend to produce the same 
result. Purity, personal devotion, truthfulness, and work 
for the sake of the thing itself, are indeed virtues with- 
out any external end, and only capable of satisfying the 
conscience ; and among the nations of Germanic origin on 
both sides of the Atlantic they are considered requisite to 
a noble character. The virtues which the civilised Celt 
values most highly are respect for property and the family 
as the corner-stones of society, a sense of honour and social 
tact which give to society its fair exterior, moderation, and 
prudence, on which alone depend the continued enjoyment 
of the pleasures and good things of life. And the vices 

* The writer's truest and most intimate friend is a Frenchman, and, what 
is more, a patriotic Frenchman. 
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which each of these two races and civilisations condemn 
most severely are simply the opposites of their virtues. 

In no country is honesty (probity) more common than in 
Trance. It is to be found everywhere — in town and village, 
and in every rank of life — from the millionaire down to 
the poorest labourer. Swindlers (escrocs) and thieves, of 
course, exist in France, though not in greater number than 
in England and America, but petty thefts are almost 
unknown. On this point servants and workmen have a 
scrupulous sense of honour. Stealing among members of 
a household, purloining objects of small value, and over- 
reaching, are things of which one hardly ever hears. Dur- 
ing the twenty years which the writer of these pages 
passed in the most widely different parts of France, he 
never locked up anything, nor had he cause to repent it. 
Ifeither is a foreigner often overcharged, or advantage 
taken of his ignorance of the language and coinage. A 
Frenchman is, in short, perfectly trustworthy in money 
matters — that is, if the state be not the second party in 
the transaction. Here, again, we begin to see the differ- 
ence between the public and private character of the 
French, which we shall so often have occasion to point out. 
Every day there are cases of smuggling, of the Govern- 
ment receiving bills in excess of the right amount, of 
evasion of taxes, and of false returns of income ; for, after 
aU, an untruth does not weigh so heavily on the conscience 
of a Celt or a Latin as on that of a Teuton, and consequently 
these acts are not judged at all severely. The state is not 
a living person, with whom one associates ; all share alike 
in what it gains or loses ; no individual suffers by such an 
infringement of the law, nor is the regular course of social 
order disturbed thereby. And it is society and its laws, 
not the state and its laws, which the Frenchman respects. 

The relation between masters and servants is in many 
respects excellent. Acts of dishonesty are, as I said, 
unknown; and if a cook levies a certain percentage on 
ier purchases {fait danser Vanse du punier), she is not 
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cheating, but only exercises a recognised right. In no 
country are there more old family servants than in France ; 
for though the domestics who like change of place and 
never become attached to any family are the rule there as 
everywhere, yet there is scarcely a house in which you do 
not find one of those old servants who have seen the chil- 
dren and grandchildren grow up. At the same time, if I 
am not mistaken in what I have seen, habit and a liberal 
allowance of rights and liberties often have more to do 
with this than personal fidelity and devotion. Thus, 
whereas a German servant resembles a dog in his attach- 
ment to his master, a French servant, like a cat — which 
is, I may mention by the way, the favourite domestic 
animal of the country — attaches himself rather to the 
house ; and a cat, as is well known, is more constant in 
its affection than a dog. Besides, French vanity is apt to 
look upon fidelity and obedience in the light of servility. 
The German idea of personal subordination, the relation 
of employer and employed which prevails in England, the 
patriarchal familiarity d la Leporello and Don Juan of an 
Italian household, are equally unknown in France. There 
a servant stands in the same relation to his master as 
a minister to his king; nor would a Frenchman of the 
nineteenth century ever be proud to bear the Prince of 
Wales' motto, "/cA Dien'' 

One very prominent trait in the French character is love 
of order. A Frenchman's house and dress are alike unex- 
ceptionable. We are often told that he likes to be well 
dressed, but that means, as a rule, that he dresses simply 
with good taste and quietly. For it is his first care in 
dress, as in everything else, to avoid making himself conspi- 
cuous (ne pas se distinyuer). At the same time, whatever 
he wears must be genuine. The French have no liking 
for false jewels and sham gold. The table-linen and 
sheets are perfectly plain, but always of good strong linen. 
The daughter of a bourgeois would never wear the flimsy 
silk, the doubtful underclothing, or the slipshod shoes of 
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a German baroness. The same holds good of a French- 
man's food. His moderation has become proverbial, and, 
as a fact, he lives simply but well ; for though he wants 
but little, that little must be the best of its kind. You find 
just as good oil, butter, coffee, and meat in the small close 
room of a Parisian concierge as on a rich man's table. 
There is not a small tailor but has his glass of wine and 
dessert regularly at his mid-day meaL So extraordinarily 
particular, indeed, are the French about having things well 
cooked, that dinner, like dress, becomes a practical question 
of the utmost importance, and occupies the master as well as 
the mistress of the house a good part of the day. However 
economical a Frenchman may be, he grudges nothing for 
his kitchen or his toilet, in quality at least, if not always in 
quantity. It is to this that the solidity of French retail 
trade is due. Lacking the enterprising spirit of the Eng- 
lish, German, or American merchant, which seems to him 
simple madness, the Frenchman keeps on safe ground in 
matters of business, and is averse to engaging in the most 
trifling speculation. He likes his customers, the sources 
of his supply, and the quality of his goods to be such as 
he can depend on. And you may be sure of always having 
the same class of goods, and of always being charged the 
same price. 

There are few in the present day who would not allow 
that the French are a most thrifty nation. No one in the 
middle class ever spends the whole of his income. If, as Mr. 
Micawber preached but did not practise, a man who spends 
^99, 19s. I id. out of an income of ;,g'ioo is rich, but a 
millionaire who gets through ^ig" 10,001 for every ;;g' 10,000 
is poor, then every Frenchman is certainly rich. I never 
knew a single instance in the bourgeoisie of a man who 
had not some money of his own — not one but derived 
from some source or other his 600 or 1200 francs a year 
besides what he earned. But it is a well-known fact that 
in Germany and England by far the larger part of the 
ttdddle class live from hand to mouth, that is, on the pro- 
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ceeds of tkeir work. Exa:ava;zaiice, too^ is fcir commoner 
amongst people of Tenronic race. These only work hard 
to be able to spead freely : the lavish expendttme of a 
rich American is almost beyond belief. Except perhaps 
among the highest classes, in the matter of dress a French- 
man never incurs unnecessary expense. He very seldom 
indulges, like the German paterfamilias, who goes in for 
a boctle of champ^zne. on;anises picnics, makes tours, and 
then has to pinch himself for the rest of the year; but 
he lives with the same simplicity, comfort, and propriety 
from the ist of Januiiry to the 3tst of December: 

His moderation in seeking enjoyment, which is inti- 
matelv connected with taste in art and ease in social life, 
is, like the more irraceful build of his bodv, a mark of the 
long existence and refinement of the race which inhabits 
the soU of France, and whose progress in civilisation has 
never been violently interrupted, as the German was two 
centuries and a half ago. At the same time this sense 
of measure (cr«^o<7wi7) is rather an intellectual than a 
moral quality. We seldom find in nations that have 
OTown old the touching: opace of character which often 
lies hid beneath the rough Germanic husk, and which, if 
it but once break through, diffuses such a genial warmth 
in our heart. 

Never, perhaps, have the French brought to a greater 
perfection than now the good taste which is shown in the 
whole exterior of their life, in the considerate politeness 
which prevails among all classes, and in the tact with 
which every one sees that his hoxise, his dress, and his 
circle of friends are in accordance with his age and his 
position. I do not even except the age when France was 
reaUy in her prime — ^that grand, attractive eighteenth 
century, in one sense the most moral of all the epochs 
of French history. For moderation and tact are not only 
quite compatible with effeminacy, egoism, and self-indul- 
gence, but they are often the consequences of these vices ; 
they make it possible to satisfy them more continuously 
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and more thoroughly ; they are, so to speak, the virtues 
which enable a man to sin with comfort. And, while 
they render it easier to satisfy the desire for a comfort- 
able enjoyment of life, they soon undermine the more 
manly moral qualities. " This passion for material well- 
being," said an eminent politician, Duvergier de Hauranne, 
thirty years ago, " is destroying among us all nobility of 
sentiment and all enthusiasm for the ideal ; the concep- 
tions of good and bad, right and wrong, are becoming 
obscured — every grand original thought is suppressed." 
And ten years later a greater than he, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
comparing past and present together, exclaimed, *' The 
men of the eighteenth century scarcely knew this kind 
of passion for comfort, which is the mother of slavery, a 
lukewarm but persistent passion, which readily unites, or, 
so to speak, entwines itself with certain virtues of private 
life, with domestic affection, with regularity of conduct, 
with respect for religious belief, even with a temperate 
but regidar observance of the national worship ; a passion 
which is compatible with honesty but makes heroism 
impossible, and all whose greatness consists in producing 
men of great respectability and no public spirit. The 
men of that time were at once better and worse : they 
loved joy and sacrificed to pleasure ; their morals were, 
perhaps, more loose and their passions and ideas less 
temperate than those of our generation ; but at least they 
were free from the regulated respectable sensuality which 
we see now-a-days." 

Nor is it public life alone which suffers from this calcu- 
lated pursuit of enjoyment and comfort. In private life too 
a Frenchman has "les dtfauts de ses qvxilitds!* If he is not 
extravagant, he is not open-handed. Anxious to please 
and ready to be of service, he grudges no amount of trouble 
or time to help a friend, or even a casual acquaintance ; but 
nothing can induce him to open his purse ; so well does he 
follow the advice of Polonius, "Neither a borrower nor 
a lender be." And though there are no doubt striking 
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exceptions, we can on the whole say of the economical 
industrious French bourgeois — 

** La fourmi n'est pas prSteuse, 
C*est 1^ son moindre d^faut." 

The meagreness of French subscription lists is no secret; 
contributions of ;,g' looo, frequent enough in England, are in 
France unknown.* The richest man would consider it an 
injustice to his heirs to devote a tenth or even a thirtieth 
part of his income to a charitable purpose; whereas a 
wealthy German — now no longer a rarity — is always ready 
to help an unfortunate friend with two thousand thalers or 
so. A poor Frenchman would be too proud to ask for or 
even to accept such alms ; while his rich fellow-citizen 
hardly ever dreams of making a sacrifice of this kind, 
except to save the honour of a member of his family, 
in which case he does not hesitate even to draw on his 
capital. Yet it has happened to me to see very touching 
instances to the contrary ; and every impartial observer 
must have been struck with the ungrudging, spontaneous, 
impulsive manner in which a Frenchman shows his readi- 
ness to render assistance, as long as the demands on his 
sympathy do not extend to his purse. 

Many foreigners believe the French to be incapable of 
any work which requires energy and perseverance. This 
is a great mistake. Nowhere is more hard work done than 
in France, that is, at a certain time of life. It is incredible 
what a young Frenchman, with the natural quickness of 
his race, can learn in four or five years, and how, gay and 
restless as he is, he can sit whole days and nights over 
his books, if^and only if — there is some end to be 
attained ;" for a Frenchman seldom works for the sake of 
the subject itself. He studies hard to pass an examina- 
tion ; he works like a horse (so to translate the French 

* The subscriptions, amounting to eighteen million francs, collected for the 
victims of the inundations in Languedoc in 1875, are a perfectly new and very 
Important faot^ 
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expression "piocTier") to gain a certain number of places 
in the class list of the University ; he toijs to get a post, 
or money, or an order, or a name, or a seat in the Academy. 
But as soon as he has what he wants, there is an end to it. 
A Frenchman rarely continues to work when it is no 
longer absolutely necessary. If he does so, it is to obtain 
new means of gratifying his vanity. Even this stimulus 
is absent wherever, as in the army or on the bench, he is 
certain of his red ribbon and of promotion by seniority and 
favour. In fact, from his school-days far on into life, 
vanity and a less excusable characteristic, envy, produce a 
competition which in some sense takes the place of the 
Englishman's sense of duty and the German's devotion 
to work for the sake, of the thing itself. In any case, 
however, it is always some temporal good which a French- 
man seeks to acquire by his labour. He naively calls this 
way of looking at things " practical," when he compares it 
with the disinterested activity of those whose motive is 
either love of truth or the desire after well-done work 
irrespective of any material advantages. A schoolmaster, 
for instance, who devotes aU his life and thought to edu- 
cation, without any idea of making money, and undis- 
turbed by any desire to rise above so humble a social 
position, is a rarissima avis among our neighbours. Hence 
the impossibility, let me remark by the way, of carrying 
out elementary instruction in France by lay teachers. 

A very unpleasing point in French morality, which, 
however, is so well known that we scarcely require to 
mention it, is the laxity in respect to sexual intercourse. 
Yet we must not forget how essentially the ideas of con- 
duct and morality change from land to land and from cen- 
tury to century. Here, if anywhere, the old saying applies, 
" V4riU en defd des Pyr4n6es, erreur au deldb!' Thus a 
Frenchman looks upon a man who takes at all too much 
wine as having degraded himself, and on a German lady 
who pours no water into her wine as a person of doubt- 
ful morality. He considers Germans and English, who 

B 
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sing the praises and idealise the delights of wine, as sheer 
barbarians, while the French grisettes and lorettes appear 
to a German a sign of the utmost frivolity and corruption. 
Now, as the drinking-bowl plays a part in all the scenes 
-of German life, so do women in all the relations of French 
society. You can go every evening to a German theatre, 
and you are sure to have a carouse or a drinking-song; 
nor is there an opera, or a ballet, or a tragedy, or a comedy 
put on the French stage in which the action does not 
turn on what we should consider an immoral love aflTair. 
" Oil est lafemme?" a French judge who was conducting 
an inquiry is once said to have asked with astonishment, 
when he did not at once find a woman concerned in the 
matter laid before him. And this question, which has 
become proverbial, only expresses a truth. shall return 
later on to the influence of women in society and politics; 
I am only speaking here of more intimate connections. 
A Frenchman is in the highest degree sensual; he is en- 
terprising, and is not restrained by any belief in the purity 
of women, by any principles impressed on him early in life, 
or by any fear of public disapproval. Nay, he is from his 
youth up educated with the idea that success in this field 
can only bring him honour. If only he is not so foolish 
as to marry his mistress or become a father unwittingly, 
or compromise the woman he is in love with, if she is 
married, neither his father nor his mother consider it a 
sin for him to amuse himself (s'amtiser). Even deceiving 
a friend is not branded as treachery, if it is only to con- 
ceal a love affair with his wife. German abstinence ob 
this point, which caused so much surprise during the war, 
appears to the French, and perhaps not without reason, 
only as the result of colder blood, as a want of passion, or 
even as unmanly bashfulness. They do not like to acknow- 
ledge that the "habit of disposition," which the whole 
German education gives, tends to this result. 

Even when this vice becomes criminal, the leniency of 
the juries shows the more than tolerant attitude of public 
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opinion towards this form of immorality. On the other 
hand, the Frenchman, in passing sentence on such matters, 
never makes the refined distinctions which are discovered 
by the " hair-splitting " German. The laws of propriety 
recognise no difference between faults which are the result 
of love and those which are the result of frivolity or calcu- 
lation. When the heroine of a well-known fashionable 
novel, who gives way after a long resistance, asks her con- 
queror, "You despise me, I suppose?" he gives the brutal 
xinswer, " Farhleu ! " 

Like every other people, the French carry their national 
characteristic into their sensuality. An Italian is pas- 
sionate in his love, a German sentimental, an English- 
man serious, a Frenchman witty. The slang expression 
polissonnerie, which is considered so objectionable, implies 
little more than treating questions of sexual relation- 
ship with wit and cleverness, and the habit is universal. 
Of course there are exceptions found here too, and one 
meets with sentimental, and even " prudish," Frenchmen. 
They are, however, not much more attractive than a frivo- 
lous German, for in neither case does the part become 
them. Thus it happens that Frenchmen, old and young, 
high and low, educated and uneducated, take as much 
pleasure as schoolboys in filling their conversation with 
low allusions of the most cynical kind. However, they 
generally keep their vice within limits which it would be 
dangerous to social order to transgress. When they do 
allow it to go farther, as has happened indeed at certain 
periods, it makes itself felt as the canker of the nation. 
Our national vice of gluttony, when carried to excess, 
degrades only one ; the vice of the French dishonours two, 
and, moreover, compromises the coming generation, not to 
mention worse excesses of the same character which occur 
more frequently in France than elsewhere, and often lead to 
unnatural crimes. The second half of the present century 
is, however, far less lax in this matter than, for instance, 
the age of Louis XIV. It is only necessary to read the 
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letters of the Eegent's mother to be convinced of this. It 
would, on the whole, be dififtcult to find any symptoms of 
increasing deterioration in the private life of the French. 
Yet drinking has made considerable encroachments, and 
has taken a form which makes it appear still more danger- 
ous. For a habit of drinking in private, most rare among 
us, where men always drink in company, is beginning to 
prevail in France. Even gambling does not exist to the same 
extent as formerly, or as it still does in other countries. 

The absence of anything like religious feeling (ifeZt- 
giositdt) is very characteristic of the French nature : the 
language, in fact, has no equivalent expression. The coun- 
try which, for a considerable space of time, has been 
the headquarters of Catholicism is not, as a rule, religious 
{fromm) in the German sense of the word. Even where 
religion appears in its most fanatical character, it is not 
the deep personal faith of the German or the sensuous 
belief of an Italian, but rather a form of party passion. 
In Bossuet himself the rationalist and partisan always 
appears ; his love for his Saviour comes from his head, not 
from his heart ; nor is there anything to distinguish his 
passion from that of a political party-leader such as we 
so often find in France, almost always above mean motives, 
often without personal ambition, and wholly absorbed in 
the idea of his party, — an idea which generally resolves 
itself into a word. Yet such fanaticism in religion as well 
as in politics is the exception among the middle classes, 
however widely it may seem to be spread over the surface. 
Indifference is the general rule. The majority of educated 
Frenchmen are at the bottom Voltaireans ; they believe in 
a personal God and in another life, and therewith they are 
content. Not that this is their professed religion. As no 
Frenchman living in good society would be satisfied with 
a civil marriage, so confirmation and communion are a 
necessary part of the education of his children. The dying 
"never omit to receive the sacrament, and, however anti- 
clerical the sentiments-of the decestsed individual may have 
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been, a priest always attends the f uneraL Most f amiKes go 
90 far as to fast on Friday, if it ia only "pour donner Feoo- 
emple aux gens^ It would be overshooting the mark to call 
this hypocrisy. It is, in fact, considered rmL vu to make 
one's external actions agree with one's internal convictions 
in such matters. It shows a want of good taste, of which no 
educated Frenchman would be guilty at any price. Here, 
too, propriety and utility are the principles of conduct which 
are conscientiously followed. Nor must we allow ourselves 
to be deceived by the extent to which the French lour^ 
geoisie interest themselves in the SocUU de Saint Vincent 
de Faide and other religious societies of the same kind. 
All that they wish to do thereby is to preserve religion in 
the lower orders as an antidote against the subversive in- 
fluence of the revolutionists, convinced as they are that for 
the working-class morality and superstition are inseparable. 
This is chiefly, if not solely, the ground on which a French- 
man of the middle class goes to mass and confession, or 
"practises" (pratiquer), as he very expressively terms it. 
I forget who called religion the best policeman ; whoever 
it was, he expresses the secret conviction of almost every 
educated Frenchman. There are, indeed, not a few who 
accept wholesale and without any previous examination 
the religion which they have practised and seen practised 
from their childhood, as a ready-made, consistent, and 
final solution of the riddle of the world. To give any 
further thought to the question would in their eyes be 
useless, inconvenient, and even dangerous. Better once 
for all to exclude reason, with its spirit of curiosity and 
doubt from this " chamber of man's imagery." Let reason 
pass reverently by, lest worse things than ignorance be- 
fall her. Even Pascal, the deepest French thinker after 
Descartes, only accepted Catholicism in order to escape 
from the terrors of scepticism, — a wager (gageure), in 
which everything was possibly to be won, and nothing at 
any rate could be lost. Nor is any antagonism to the 
speculative doctrines of the Church implied in the hatred 
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of priests, which is at work among the French as in all 
Catholic nations, be they of Latin, Grerman, or Celtic race. 
It is logic, their beloved logic, which carries the French 
into extremes, as soon as it enters on religious questions, 
and which renders them averse to a creed so inconsistent 
as Lutheranism, or the vague, undogmatic German pietism. 
In truth, however, the immense majority of educated 
Frenchmen do not concern themselves at all with incon- 
venient questions of this kind, and keep their heads clear 
of the supernatural as much and as long as possible. In 
fact, they hold, as the popular saying goes, "Notre Seigneur 
Dieu pour un Ion homms" which does not prevent them 
from taking off their hat mechanically to him. 

In short, a Frenchman's religion, like his morality, is a 
matter of calculation. Outward observance is the criterion 
of the one, as respectable behaviour is of the other. Now, 
a true German sets faith above works : good works have 
no value for him except as the expression of faith. But a 
Frenchman places the beneficial results of an action above 
the purity of its motive, and his morality is in fact limited 
to the simple precept, " Do not to another what you would 
not like him to do to you." A true German believes in 
election by grace, whatever form he may give to his creed. 
For him the heroes of his imagination, a Prince Henry and 
a Tom Jones, an Egmont and a Faust, with all their errors, 
are yet worthy of respect ; nay, more so than the virtuous 
citizen who has done his neighbour neither harm nor good. 
For a German does not and cannot doubt that — 

" Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drang, 
1st sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst." * 

But in France, Socrates, who asserted that he had all the 
instincts for evil, but had overcome them, has always been 
held up as an ideal character; and Cicero's " bonum" which 

* ** A good maD, in the darkness and dismay 
Of powers that fail and purposes o'erthrown, 
May still be conscious of the proper way." 
— Faust, *^ Prologue in Heaven,'* trans, by Theodore Mabtht. 
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is also '^ honestum" and "utile" appeals to the French- 
man of to-day as to the contemporaries of Bossuet and 
r^nelon. To doubt the freedom of the will was and is 
considered simply immoral. They cannot understand how 
Luther, the man of the most powerful will in modern 
times, could fail to believe in freewill. Could Calvin or 
Jansen have resolved to drop the dogma of predestination, 
who knows whether sober-minded France, which has always 
hankered after Gallican independence, might not now have 
been Calvinist or Jansenist, 



III. 

Whatever thick-headed Teutons may think of the moral 
standpoint and political capacity of the French, the most 
conservative among them must allow that nature and 
education have made of the Frenchman the most per- 
fect member of society known in history.* Nature has 
given him gaiety and wit, amiability and rej&nement, a fine 
discrimination, the desire to please, and just enough 
egotism to prevent social life from becoming coarse, 
tiresome, or sullen. He has, therefore, with rare sagacity, 
so arranged his social life as to leave these qualities free 
play. We Germans always take things too seriously, 
both in the ordinary relations of life and in social inter- 
course, and a sort of easy indifiference would perhaps, 
in many respects, be to our advantage. Acquaintance- 
ship, the agreeable stimulus of mere social intercourse, 
does not satisfy the sentimental German; his fellow- 
men are either indifferent to him or bosom friends. He 
takes their afifairs to heart as if they were his own, and 
considers it egotistic or distrustful to reserve anything 
from a friend. What a German calls taking an interest 

* If we may judge by the signs of the times, French Bationalism is getting 
the upperhand in morals and politics both in England and Germany, as cul- 
ture in the end always leads the popular judgment to reduce everything to 
the test of the bare understanding. 
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exceptions, we can on the whole say of the economical 
industrious French bourgeois — 

" La fourmi n'est pas prSteuse, 
C'est 1^ son moindre d^faut." 

The meagreness of French subscription lists is no secret; 
contributions of ;f looo, frequent enough in England, are in 
France unknown.* The richest man would consider it an 
injustice to his heirs to devote a tenth or even a thirtieth 
part of his income to a charitable purpose; whereas a 
wealthy German — now no longer a rarity — is always ready 
to help an unfortunate friend with two thousand thalers or 
so, A poor Frenchman would be too proud to ask for or 
even to accept such alms ; while his rich fellow-citizen 
hardly ever dreams of making a sacrifice of this kind, 
except to save the honour of a member of his family, 
in which case he does not hesitate even to draw on his 
capital. Yet it has happened to me to see very touching 
instances to the contrary ; and every impartial observer 
must have been struck with the ungrudging, spontaneous, 
impulsive manner in which a Frenchman shows his readi- 
ness to render assistance, as long as the demands on his 
sympathy do not extend to his purse. 

Many foreigners believe the French to be incapable of 
any work which requires energy and perseverance. This 
is a great mistake. Nowhere is more hard work done than 
in France, that is, at a certain time of life. It is incredible 
what a young Frenchman, with the natural quickness of 
his race, can learn in four or five years, and how, gay and 
restless as he is, he can sit whole days and nights over 
his books, if — and only if — there is some end to be 
attained ;' for a Frenchman seldom works for the sake of 
the subject itself. He studies hard to pass an examina- 
tion ; he works like a horse (so to translate the French 

* The subscriptions, amounting to eighteen million francs, collected for the 
yictims of the inundations in Languedoc in 1875, are a perfectly new and very 
important fact. 
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expression "piocher*') to gain a certain number of places 
in the class list of the University ; he toijs to get a post, 
or money, or an order, or a name, or a seat in the Academy. 
But as soon as he has what he wants, there is an end to it, 
A Frenchman rarely continues to work when it is no 
longer absolutely necessary. If he does so, it is to obtain 
new means of gratifying his vanity. Even this stimulus 
is absent wherever, as in the army or on the bench, he is 
certain of his red ribbon and of promotion by seniority and 
favour. In fact, from his school-days far on into life, 
vanity and a less excusable characteristic, envy, produce a 
competition which in some sense takes the place of the 
Englishman's sense of duty and the German's devotion 
to work for the sake, of the thing itself. In any case, 
however, it is always some temporal good which a French- 
man seeks to acquire by his labour. He naively calls this 
way of looking at things « practical," when he compares it 
with the disinterested activity of those whose motive is 
either love of truth or the desire after well-done work 
irrespective of any material advantages. A schoolmaster, 
for instance, who devotes all his life and thought to edu- 
cation, without any idea of making money, and undisr 
turbed by any desire to rise above so humble a social 
position, is a rarissima avis among our neighbours. Hence 
the impossibility, let me remark by the way, of carrying 
out elementary instruction in France by lay teachers. 

A very unpleasing point in French morality, which, 
however, is so well known that we scarcely require to 
mention it, is the laxity in respect to sexual intercourse. 
Yet we must not forget how essentially the ideas of con- 
duct and morality change from land to land and from cen- 
tury to century. Here, if anywhere, the old saying applies, 
" V6riU en degA des Pyr^nSes, erreur au deld," Thus a 
Frenchman looks upon a man who takes at all too much 
wine as having degraded himself, and on a German lady 
who pours no water into her wine as a person of doubt- 
ful morality. He considers Germans and English, who 

B 
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in England, to be an excuse and opportunity for social 
intercourse, still less, as in Germany, to supply it with an 
artificial stimulus. Sitting for a long time after dinner is 
unknown in France. As soon as the last course is over the 
guests leave the dining-room. Cards, music, and conversa- 
tion fill up the evening, and the lively, talkative Celt does 
not require the aid of Edcohol to make the time pass quickly 
and pleasantly. His natural desire to please serves him 
here in good stead. He likes to be seen in the most favour- 
able light. When he dons his evening dress he also dons 
his " society " mind, and leaves slipshod manners at home 
with his slippers. Accustomed as he is from his youth 
up to this intellectual dress, he moves about in it with 
ease and grace, whereas for us Grermans it would be a per- 
petual hindrance and constraint. He brings with him for 
the general entertainment whatever he has seen or read, 
thought or heard, during the day that can either interest 
or please. In his evening conversation, as in his books, he 
offers, so to speak, the neatly served-up dish, without dis- 
playing the whole culinary process, as was so long the 
habit of German writers. One must certainly have very 
crude ideas to call this acting a part. A Frenchman on 
such an occasion is not representing any other character ; 
it is his very self which appears, albeit his better, or, if you 
like, his more amiable self. And while he is winning 
laurels for this self, he enlivens and afifords refined enjoy- 
ment to others. He respects and spares the susceptibilities 
of his neighbours, but is careful not to betray his intention 
lest he should wound their feelings. Just as we can make 
our way in a French crowd without injury to our ribs, so we 
move about in French society without the danger of any- 
body treading on our mental corns — a danger which is 
not always easily avoided in countries where the candid 
friend is so highly appreciated. A Frenchman, however, is 
seldom content with this negative form of social duty to his 
neighbour ; he finds it hard to deny himself the pleasure 
of flattery, and, agreeable as this may be for the recipient, it 
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involves a sacrifice of truthfulness. French society is, in 
fact, a huge vanity insurance company. Compliments are 
paid in order to be returned, but they are never awkward 
or in bad taste. The flattery of a Frenchman, which he 
has reduced to an art, and in which he is a proficient, is 
skilful, apparently unintentional, never direct and never 
exaggerated, and it is the absence of the atmosphere created 
by it which makes him feel so ill at ease in foreign coun- 
tries, and so thoroughly like a fish out of water. 

This craving to satisfy his vanity shows itself in civil 
institutions as well as in social intercourse. The love of 
equality so falsely ascribed to him is found to be quite 
compatible with distinctions of every description ; and 
there are such a number of them, that everybody can be 
gratified by having at least one. Crosses and ribbons, 
jprizes and dignities, titles and chairs are so abundant, that 
the humblest merit need not fear to go empty away. It 
is curious too that, although every one knows how such 
distinctions may be obtained, they are still not only desired 
and envied, but also respected. No Frenchman is ignorant 
that it is quite impossible for " patient merit," to quote 
Hamlet's expression, to obtain the legion of honour or 
a seat in the Academy; the statutes expressly require 
formal application to be made for both, by letter in one 
case, in the other in person. None the less they enjoy 
far greater consideration than is attached, for instance, to 
the membership of a German Academy or the possession 
of a German order. Yet in Germany these distinctions 
seek out persons of merit, instead of being sought for. 

The vanity of the French, amiable as it is, childlike in 
its harmlessness, and entirely destitute of anything like 
concealment or hypocrisy, is closely connected with another 
of their social virtues, — if virtues they be, — I mean the 
so-called respect humain. It is incredible how sensitive a 
Frenchman is to ridicule. He can bear anything better than 
being laughed at. Misfortune and pain are nothing to him 
'Compared with ridicule. He feels a joke about himself as 
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an insult or a humiliation. Hence the anxious care with 
which he avoids everything qui ne se fait pas, lest he 
should make himself conspicuous or excite a smile. This 
holds good in every sphere of life. As a true Frenchman 
would not on any account wear a hat which other French- 
men do not wear, so he is unwilling to declare an opinion 
which is not generally received. I should never have 
advised an educated Frenchman to admire " Tannhaiiser " 
after it had been hissed oflf the Parisian stage, or to find a 
spot on Victor Hugo's sun as long as it was the centre of 
the planetary system. This characteristic produces a cer- 
tain intellectual monotony which strikes us as strange in 
so vivacious a nation. It is, in fact, due to an entire 
absence of liberty of thought, — a defect which is first 
stamped on their character by education, then further 
developed by their habits of life, and which mars their 
finest intellectual qualities. And it is the consequent 
dread of public opinion which renders a worthy political 
life absolutely impossible. I shall have occasion to speak 
again of this dread of public opinion ; here I only wish 
to make one observation, which holds good not only in 
politics but in every department of life. At one moment 
we see the mass of honest citizens reduced by the feverish 
and passionate agitation of a few partisans to a state of 
silent submission, then to one of apathy ; at another the 
shallow Utopian schemes and rhetorical platitudes of vain 
or inexperienced reformers produce a natural reaction, 
when the great majority of the nation again clings blindly 
to authority, and the men whose finer intellectual quali- 
ties oblige them to keep their judgment in suspense find 
no better alternative than mere routine. Nowhere is the 
doctrine of laissez /aire more widely spread among men of 
sense and worth than in France, the very country where 
they have had most experience of the dangerous " tall 
talk " of the friends of the people. 

A real terror of new systems and theories has seized the 
minds of the best men, and not without reason. We will 
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not, however, pursue the subject further. At present we 
have only to deal with the society, not with politics or 
literature, and it is enough to have pointed out how super- 
stitiously a Frenchman respects the habits of life and 
opinions in which he has been brought up. A statesman 
of high character and eminent ability, whose like as a 
Minister France has, alas ! too seldom seen, once said to 
me in joke, " To tell the truth, you foreigners are all a 
little* cracked (toqv^s)," He merely meant to say that 
Americans, English, and Germans all ventured more or less 
to emancipate themselves from prevailing opinions and 
customs. Yet, as a young man, he had travelled through 
England, Italy, and the whole of Hindostan. Imagine, 
then, what our eccentricities must be to a worthy citizen 
who has never left the Eue St. Denis or his native town, 
say Bourges or Douai. • 

Side by side with the social laws and the deep respect 
which they enjoy, and equally efl&cient in preserving the 
character and rej&nement of French society, are the laws of 
honour. These are indeed respected as much as the laws of 
the state are despised. They are the true police of French 
society. It never occurs to a man to appeal to the courts 
of justice about a slander or an afifront. It would only 
create the more talk and excitement, and that is just what 
he wishes to avoid. But the authority to which he does 
appeal is so generally recognised that a personal insult is 
almost unknown. The language itself has been so moulded 
that you can say anything and everything without giving 
offence. If, however, offence is given, the matter goes 
before the invisible tribunal of society, an arrangement is 
brought about, or a duel ensues. Duelling is practically 
unpunished by the state tribunals, the obedient servants 
of public opinion. A special law, it is said, is being pre- 
pared about it; hitherto it has always been considered 
as murder (assassinat pr6m6dit4\ or as unlawful wounding 
'{coups et blessures). Yet a fatal duel seldom involves any 
punishment if brought before a jury, while a tolerably 
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heavy penalty awaits one which has had no serious results 
if it should come under the cognisance of the tribunal of 
correctional police, and therefore of professional judges. 
In true French fashion, the law is not made to suit the 
facts, but the facts are expected to adapt themselves to 
the Procrustean bed of the law, which naturally cannot 
recognise such an irrational mediaeval institution aa 
duelling. 

This law; of honour, like so much else in France, has 
its root in vanity* In direct contrast to the German or 
Englishman, a Frenchman pays more regard to a point 
of honour than to what is honourable, just as he thinks 
more of the consideration which worth enjoys than of 
worth itself^ He at once resents anything which in 
the very least hurts his amour propre. These notions of 
honour are impressed on the French in their very child- 
hood, just as they are brought up to shrink more from 
what is ridiculous than from what is wrong. According 
to our ideas, there is no such thing as a child's " honour," 
in the social sense of the word; honour can only be 
applied to men, and only to them in their social capacity. 
It is quite otherwise in France. There, a boy of twelve 
or thirteen would consider it an afifront if his master 
boxed his ears ; while in the most aristocratic school in 
England a youth of seventeen is caned if he has disgraced 
himself by telling a lie. What is true of school is true 
also of after-life. A Frenchman does not consider himself 
disgraced by a dishonourable action so much as by being 
accused of it, however undeserved that accusation may 
be. But it is only fair to state that such actions are per- 
haps rarer in France than anywhere else. Nor can I too 
often remind my readers that it is impossible to describe 
a state of society without making generalisations which 
may often disagree with the particulaj: experience of 
other observers, but are not on that account invalidated. 

That a Frenchman wishes his "light to shine before 
men" is a fact that none would question. What one 
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likes about him is that he is not ashamed of this fail- 
ing. It cannot be denied, for instance, that he has phy- 
sical courage. Yet he himself readily admits that to be 
thoroughly brave he needs spectators, and then there 
are no deeds of heroism of which he is not capable. 
A young man wrote to tell me he was going to the war, 
"there to meet his death or" — not to see his country 
saved, but — " to win the cross of the legion of honour/* 
Even the far-famed chivalry of the Frenchman needs the 
presence of spectators if it is to appear in all its glory. 
He is ever ready to aid the feeble, to bow down to old 
age, to make little sacrifices, but he prefers to do it in 
public. This characteristic is intimately connected with 
the Celtic indifference to truth. I do not mean to in- 
sinuate that the Celt intentionally or maliciously perverts 
facts in order to deceive others and benefit himself; but 
he has a want of respect for the truth as such, a habit of 
imconscious exaggeration and " bragging," a way of making 
himself out to be braver, more generous, more learned, 
richer, and in a better social position than he really is. 
There is nothing like concealment, or doggedness, or 
bitterness in his vanity, nor is anything more alien to 
the French character than the conscious hypocrisy too 
often foimd in Germanic nations. 

There is another element which contributes to the 
charm of French society : I mean its gallantry. Just as 
their excessive sensitiveness about personal honour, by 
entailing respect for the susceptibilities of others, renders 
social intercourse easy and pleasant, so gallantry gives 
it a charm and a piquancy, a stimulus, in fact, for which 
the " flowing bowl " of Germany is but a poor substitute. 
The coquetry of Frenchwomen is generally far more in- 
nocent than is supposed; at any rate, it is much more 
natural than its opposite. Their desire to please, and 
their habit of making no attempt to conceal so innocent 
a wish, renders their conversation most attractive. The 
lestraint imposed by their presence, and the wish to share 
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in such delightful intercourse, makes the men more agree- 
able, while it obliges them to keep within limits which 
they might otherwise easily overstep. Unfortunately, 
what with the spread of the Anglomania among the 
higher classes and the straight-laced ideas about propriety 
at present in vogue among the bourgeoisie, the naivete 
and general gaiety of the French are fast disappearing. 
The old French bonhomie^ the old innocent childlikeness, 
are growing every day more rare. On the one hand, it 
has become the fashion in the best society for gentlemen 
to behave like English grooms and ladies like women of 
the town; on the other, a pedantic tone of seriousness 
and prudery, which sit but ill on a Frenchman, is begin- 
ning to creep into the middle classes and threatening to 
kill the bright and sociable spirit of olden times. The 
member of the Jockey Club adopts a form of behaviour 
and indulges in a freedom of speech in the presence of 
marchionesses and duchesses which in better days would 
hardly have been tolerated in a less reputable kind 
pf society ; while a member of one of the liberal profes- 
sions has such a regard for the virtue of his unmarried 
daughter, that he thinks it necessary to suppress the most 
innocent joke. It seems as if the French were becoming 
incapable of the part which is the happy mean between 
these two extremes, and which they once filled with such 
grace and ease. The veiled and witty allusion to certain 
relations of life, the graceful and natural mode of paying 
court, the tasteful, pleasing insinuation of what would 
otherwise be objectionable — all this threatens to dis- 
appear. Even the vivacious, talkative Frenchman seems 
to be dying out. Once it was the custom for fellow- 
travellers and for those who sat together in the theatre to 
enter into conversation without any feeling of restraint ; 
not, indeed, as in Germany, with a view to obtaining in- 
teresting biographical information, but in order to pass 
the time by talking about matters of general interest or 
of no special interest at all. Now a man thinks he is 
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forfeiting his dignity if he does not sit in his place in 
dumb silence, after the manner of Englishmen. The 
salons are, however, still tolerably free from this draw- 
back, although here too it is becoming more and more the 
fashion to be stiff and reserved. 

How much the national character has to do with the 
predominant part which women play in French society is 
seen from the fact that their influence has made itself felt 
in all periods of French history, and has been in no way 
impaired by the presence of the bourgeoisie on the scene 
since 1789. The Frenchwoman still rules supreme in the 
salon, in the bureau of the minister, in the family, and 
even in the house of business, as erst she ruled at court. 
She has not suffered, as the men have, from the habit of 
looking at things as mere abstractions. She has pre- 
served intact her sureness of instinct, her intuitive power, 
and her firmness of character, because, unconsciously obey- 
ing her true nature, she has not sacrificed them to the 
abstract formulas of the understanding, or "principles," 
as they are pompously styled. In point of fact. French- 
women deserve to rule, for they are morally and intel- 
lectually far superior to the men. They are formed by 
nature to excel in what are specially national virtues — 
love of order, thrift, and domestic affection. Cool, calcu- 
lating, and practical, they are perhaps less easily troubled 
by conscientious scruples than the men, have a quicker 
and surer eye for the family interest, and follow it up 
with more energy. They are unsurpassed in their talent 
for housekeeping, for they manage the household with a 
firm and careful hand, without constantly talking about it, 
like German ladies. Many of them actually superintend 
their husband's business, which may explain the want of 
enterprise in French commerce. For a woman only looks 
to the profit which lies immediately before her ; she does 
not willingly venture after a distant and uncertain gain, 
and has no taste for speculations attended by any risk. A 
Frenchwoman is never likely to lack baldness and persever* 
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ance in pushing her way ; she has plenty of natural'common 
sense, and has not muddled it with " principles." She is 
the cleverest of mortals in turning to account any natural 
advantages, however slight, which she may possess, be it 
a pretty foot or a pretty voice. She is in the highest 
degree ambitious, passionate, though outwardly calm and 
self-controlled ; never wanting in tact, elegant in her dress, 
adorned with a natural grace which it is the special aim 
of her education to foster ; above all, endowed with charac- 
ter and determination. Possessed^ of such qualities, she 
guides her husband, or brother, or son; she urges him 
forward, makes the way smooth for him, undertakes any 
necessary business which may be distasteful to him ; in 
short, she first wins him his position in life and then helps 
him to assert it. To the prominent part which women 
play in France is largely due the peculiar tendency of 
French society and politics. The passionate pursuit of an 
immediate gain or interest has always been characteristic 
of French policy whenever it has not been aiming at the 
realisation of abstract ideas. And after aplomb, esprit, 
and hon sens, it is grace, cleverness, and vivacity which 
make society what it is. 

It is the influence of women which makes French life 
so pleasant, and not for the women alone. In conversa- 
tion a Frenchwoman is a born artist. She has not only a 
natural talent for it, which the men have in an equal 
degree, but she expresses herself with a freedom and 
naturalness which makes the avoidance of any subject 
unnecessary ; and the higher her position in society, the 
more free and natural is her conversation. Anything like 
English prudery never enters her head ; she calls a spade 
a spade, and thinks no more about it. While a German 
or English woman uses a hundred circumlocutions and 
blushes twenty times over, a young French lady speaks 
quite simply of the time of her grossesse as of the most 
natural thing in the world, which, after all, it is. The 
absence of all sensual arrUres-pens^es renders friendship 
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between persons of different sexes possible and even fre- 
quent in France. There are countries where this relation 
is apt to glide into a connection more close than honest ; 
others where it explodes in an outbreak of passion; 
whereas in France it often lasts for years, with all the 
attraction which springs from difference of sex, and without 
degenerating into too great warmth of feeling. Although, 
if we look more deeply, we might find that a cool, reason- 
ing spirit is essential to this relation, it is yet among the 
best and most permanent ingredients of French life. 

Of course, in discussing the female element in French 
society, I am only speaking of married women. Within 
the last twenty years or so, it is true, it has become usual 
for daughters to be taken to balls, whiqh serve as a kind 
of market where a man who wants to marry can look out 
for a wife without compromising himself, but the daily 
social intercourse between girls and young men which is so 
common in Germany, and still more in England, is strictly 
forbidden in France. Games, readings, picnics, skating 
parties and private theatricals are comparatively rare, but 
when they do occur, girls take no part in them. The 
closest companions often do not know each other's sisters. 
A young man does not care to introduce a friend to his 
family lest he should imagine that they contemplate a 
match between him and one of the daughters, while the 
friend in his turn does not ask to be presented lest he 
should appear to come as a suitor. This, of course, puts a 
stop to all easy intercourse and closer acquaintanceship 
between young unmarried people, and gives a colour and 
a ground tone to French society very dififerent to those 
which prevail among Germanic peoples. French girls have 
as little idea of what we call flirtation, with its good and 
bad sides and consequences, as they have of friendship and 
companionship with young men. 

Among the things which are especially favourable to the 
social life of the French I ought to place one of their most 
estimable qualities — their readiness to help each other. 
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A Frenchman is usually more obliging and attentive than 
a German, as he is also more Sociable, because he is not 
naturally self-dependent or self-sufiScing, and considers 
the principle of self-help as simple egoism. But what 
contributes more than all else to give French society its 
life and charm is its exclusiveness. Though the French 
are very fond of talking about their love of equality, they 
have really no ground for their claim. For these wor- 
shippers of equality, though they never look up to their 
superiors, always look down on their inferiors ; so their 
principle practically amounts to a man thinking himself 
as good as his betters. In no country is the line between 
the different classes more sharply drawn; in none are 
social prejudices more deeply stamped. "Even in our 
day," says De Tocqueville, " the jealousy and hatred of 
the different classes survive their legal existence, and it is 
only the mutual courtesy, universal among the French, 
that leaves on the minds of superficial observers a false 
impression of their equality." 

The first social stratum consists of nobles or bourgeois 
who can keep up a comfortable and elegant establishment 
without working, and whose fathers did so before them. 
This, again, is divided, both in Paris and the provinces, 
into old nobility, new nobility, rich financiers, untitled 
landowners, and so on. The second stratum is composed 
in its upper portion of lawyers and judges, the inheritors 
of the noblesse de robe, and after them of government 
ofi&cials, doctors, professors, and merchants. The respective 
members of these two strata visit each other, are to all 
outward appearance entirely on the same footing, being, 
in fact, only separated by the connubinm, as they never 
intermarry. For, as De Tocqueville observes with great 
discernment, " If you wish to know whether the spirit of 
caste, ^nd all the ideas, habits, and limits which it has 
created, is really abandoned by a nation, you must notice 
the marriages; these alone are capable of deciding the 
question," Shopkeepers, however rich they may be, form 
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the tliird stratum, which does not belong to "society" 
proper, and whose members, therefore, are debarred from 
the privilege of duelling. Next come the lesser trades- 
men, such as bakers and butchers; they are succeeded 
by the mechanics ; then by the workmen who ply their 
handicraft at home, the peasant proprietors, and the day 
labourers ; last of all, by tiie factory hands. Each of these 
classes is separated from the next by an impassable gulf, 
even where state legislation has endeavoured to force them 
to unite. It cannot, however, be denied that this caste 
system imparts to French society a stability, an order, and 
a security which are impossible in Germany, where all 
classes and professions are so intermixed. No doubt it 
gives birth to prejudices which we can hardly approve ; 
but is society without prejudices conceivable ? is it not 
founded on prejudices ? and if it were not for them, could 
it continue to exist ? 

All the virtues of the French of which I have spoken, 
as well as those of which I have still to speak, honesty, 
sobriety, readiness to oblige, fairness, and good taste, are 
essentially sociaL They are more a matter of reflection 
than spontaneity, a product rather of the understanding 
than of the feelings, although the strange excitability of 
the French temperament leaves on most people a differ- 
ent impression. But temperament is not the same as 
either character or feeling (Gemuth). The childlike good- 
nature and the quick sympathy of the French, as much as 
their inconsiderate haste when they act in bodies, are 
rather a sign of impulsiveness than of deep feeling. And 
in like manner it is nothing more than impulsiveness 
which leads them into many of their faults. But besides; 
this peculiar excitability, we must remember how easily a 
people so essentially sociable are carried away as soon as 
they begin to act in a mass. Then love and hate, enthu- 
siasm and anger, fear and ioolhardiness, spread like a con- 
tagion. " Nothing is kinder or more good-natured," says 
Thiers, "than a Parisian crowd as long as its passion 
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for destruction has not been aroused; but the slightest 
incident arouses it. It always reminds me of two grey^ 
hounds which a friend of mine reared up with a hare. 
The three were the best friends in the world. But one 
day in play the hare ran away from the hounds ; they 
gave chase; their slumbering instinct awoke, and they 
killed it." De Tocqueville coafirms this opinion : " The 
French, who are the gentlest and best-disposed people in 
the world as long as nothing occurs to throw them off 
their balance, become the most barbarous of all when they 
are seized by violent passion." Such too is the judgment 
of Voltaire, Chamfort, and Ste. Beuve ; and this want of 
self-control in the French, when once under the influence 
of passion, is treated with still greater severity, nay, with 
unfairness, by writers like Proudhon, Philarete Chasles, or 
Emile Montfegut, perhaps because they are conscious of 
this defect in themselves. 

It amounts then to this : the virtues of the French 
nation of which I have spoken are conditional on a peace- 
ful, regular course of affairs. They all aim at what is expe- 
dient, not at what is good in itself. They make daily life 
more easy, more pleasant, and more cheerful than in any 
other country in the world, and for ninety-nine days out 
of a hundred they suflice. But on the unlucky hundredth 
day, when some unforeseen event happens, and the storm 
bursts in on the artificial building or threatens to loosen 
its diflferents parts, their deficiency becomes evident. 
Then manly courage, self-knowledge, self-help, or a spirit 
of sacrifice and submission would be virtues of more 
worth, but they are virtues which never grow in the soil 
of abstract conceptions. The bark falls off and the weak 
stem bends or breaks before the rage of the tempest. 
What helplessness and imbecility ensue, what blind 
passion and pale-faced terror, what credulity and coarse 
selfishness, aye, what rage and cruelty ! Grattez le 
E%(sse et vous trouverez le Tartare is a French witticism ; 
we might say with more justice, Grattez le Frangais et 
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voits trouverez Vlrlandais^ In both nations we find the 
same amiability and naivete, the same wit and the same 
grace, the same good-humoured vanity and the same pli- 
ability ; only in France these qualities appear in a more 
refined and more cultivated form ; they are exercised with 
better taste and to more advantage ; they are more wisely 
controlled and regulated. But when this form and this 
order are wanting, when this guidance is lost, what is 
to become of the man who has not the law within himself, 
but obeys a guide as external as the compass he carries 
in his pocket? He roams about like a madman at the 
mercy of every wind, raging at himself and at others, to 
their mutual destruction. No Latin or Teuton will ever 
be capable of such outbreaks of fury as filled the world 
with horror on St. Bartholomew's night, in the days of 
September, or during the revolt of the Commune. No 
Latin or Teuton will ever lose his presence of mind or his 
self-respect to the same extent as the French did after 
their defeats in 1870. These are the moments when the 
Celt falls back into his state of nature — Grattez le Frangais 
et vaus trouverez VIrlandais. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

EDUCATION. 

Six foundation-stones were laid by the great architect of 
modern France when he began to erect his edifice of 
Csesarean democracy. Three revolutions, three dynasties, 
two republics, and three invasions have since passed over 
the building, and those foundation-stones remain as firm as 
ever. Each new master of the house may have indulged in a 
new coat-of-arms, a fresh coat of paint, a window here and 
a balcony there, but the walls no one has dared to touch. 
Neither Alexander, nor Caesar, nor Charlemagne, nor Fre- 
derick the Great achieved more than Napoleon. Has this 
work been the salvation or the ruin of France ? 

" Ai posteri 
L'ardua sentenza ! " 

cried Manzoni when the giant fell, and we, that posterity 
for whom the judgment was reserved, can only answer that, 
under the circumstances, it was her salvation. But these 
same circumstances were the result of the Eevolution, 
which irretrievably destroyed the national tradition, and 
undertook to replace it by abstract conceptions of the 
understanding. The evil was already accomplished when 
the genius of Napoleon, in whom the idea of the Eevolution 
was embodied, raised up in the midst and partly out of 
the ruins a new edifice, firm, compact, and capable of defy- 
ing all storms. If it rather resembled a monotonous 
barrack than a cheerful, roomy dwelling-house, built up 
by succeeding generations and harmonious as a whole, 
although unsymmetrical in its parts, that was not .the fault 
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of the architect alone. A shelter of some kind had be- 
come an absolute necessity, since the pride of the under- 
standing in alliance with savage unrestrained passion had 
dared to level the old edifice with the ground. To supply 
this want was the task of the soldier-emperor — to supply 
it quickly and permanently. In more than one case he 
was obliged to use the plan laid down by his employers ; 
for the outline of the Napoleonic legislation was pre- 
scribed by the Eevolutionists of the Convent and of the 
Five Hundred. Freedom of movement and self-govern- 
ment of each part were impossible according to this plan, 
whatever might have been the wish of the dictator him- 
self. There was only one thing to be done, and he 
showed himself equal to doing it. This was to give 
scope to the permanent natural interests of society and 
the inborn temperament of the nation within the limits 
set by the hard-and-fast theories of the rationalistic spirit. 
In one word, the concrete, instead of being sacrificed to the 
abstract, was neutralised by it, though not so completely 
as to prevent the abstraction, that is, the democratic theory 
forced on Napoleon by the Eevolution, from withering and 
killing by its parching breath many a fair blossom of the 
intellectual and political life of the nation. 

The six immovable foundation-stones of modern France 
— the University, the Law, the Administration, the Army, 
the Finance, the Concordat — must be thoroughly under- 
stood in order to realise why all the endeavours which 
have since been made to set up a parliamentary govern- 
ment in France have necessarily failed so grievously. Not- 
withstanding slight differences of name, there has been no 
essential change in these institutions since 1804, and the 
permanence of the legislative measures of Napoleon is 
only surpassed by the rottenness of his political creations.* 

* It has become the fashion since the Second Empire to ascribe these great 
legislative measures to the Kevolutionary Assemblies instead of to Napoleon. 
I have shown elsewhere (in the 5th vol. of my Essays, v. 3) that this view 
is quite unfounded, and that the mans moral unworthiuess and political 
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I. 

The whole system of education is comprised under the 
name of Z* University de France, and consequently the 
Minister of Public Instruction is in title and in fact Ze 
grand maitre de V University. The University of France 
falls into the three categories or grades of primary, 
secondary, and higher education, corresponding to the 
German Volkschulen, Gh/mnasien, and universities, and to 
the elementary schools, public or grammar schools, and 
universities in England. Each grade has its staff of 
teachers and inspectors, who can, and frequently do, 
obtain promotion from one division into the other. 
Geographically the University is divided into sixteen aca- 
demies, each comprising from four to five departments. 
At the head of each district is a Eecteur, appointed 
by the Government, who has the control and complete 
supervision of the Faculties, Lyc4eSy and primary schools. 
His connection with the last is, however, almost entirely 
formal, and the real authority over, them resides with 
the pr4fet, who can no more dispense with the school- 
master as a political agent than with the garde charn^ 
pStre, By the side of each Recteur is an educational 
board, nominated by the Minister and composed on the 
pattern of the Higher Council of Education, which assists 
the head of the department. The board consists of a 
bishop, an avocat de la r^publique, a president of the 
higher court of justice, a mayor, a prefet and a sotis- 
pr&fet, and the deans and inspectors of the district. It 
only meets twice a year for one day; it is absolutely 
incapable of doing anything but harm, quite incompetent 
to deal with all that specially concerns education, and 
almost always an instrument of the Church * 

madness ought not to blind the historian to the irrefutable fact of his legis- 
lative greatness. 

* These '* Conseils acadimiques,'** as weU as the Conseil supirieur, have 
been entirely changed by a recent law (1880). 
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Popular education, for which Napoleon had only 
sketched the outline, rests almost entirely on Guizot's law 
of 1833,* which but scantily fills in the original plan. It 
is neither compulsory nor gratuitous, nor ever really will 
be, even if, contrary to all expectation, a law is passed to 
this efiFect.t The consequence is that two-thirds of the 
nation are as ignorant as they can be. Primary instruction 
is for the most part conducted by the fr^res de la doctrine 
chrStienne, the well-known ignorantins, and by religious 
sisters, only in a small degree by laymen. Of course, the 
abstract Liberalism, which still blindly follows the track 
of the Eevolution. does all it can to lessen the share of the 
clergy in education. Nay, rather than have clerical educa- 
tion, it even prefers to have none at all. For though many 
of these Liberals are only led astray by party passion and 
ignorance, the leaders, who all the time send their chil- 
dren to communion, are well aware that France could not 
muster 40,ocx) schoolmasters, even if willing to meet the 
enormous outlay they would entail. They know that 
a schoolmaster who does not take up his profession, with 
all its toil and privation, from religious motives or as his 
calling, but as a means of gaining his livelihood and 
avoiding military service, does not always afford the best 
example of morality. They know that his half-culture, 
without any counterbalancing influence, makes him a 
blind instrument of the Eevolution or the Eeaction. They 
know that the scraps of knowledge which he brings up 
for examination afford absolutely no guarantee for his 
fitness as a teacher to be compared with that which the 
Church and clerical discipline offer. They know that the 
scandals which come up from time to time, and which are 
so dishonestly turned against the clergy, are exceptions 
which are becoming more and more rare. Lastly, they 
know that the " sisters " do their work with a self-sacrifice, 

* For father particulars on this law, see vol. ii, chap. v. of my " History of 
France from 1830-1870." 
t It has passed in the Chamber of Deputies (1880). 
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a zeal, and a sense of duty which no dipldme de premier 
degr4 can ever replace. It makes no difference. The 
dread lest the children should imbibe even the smallest 
particle of religion with their A B C is so great, that it is 
thought better to wait till the pattern state schools have 
trained up their 40,000 lay teachers. Happily all mayors 
are not Liberals, and many are able to forget their liberal 
principles when it comes to a question of practice. There 
is, therefore, still some hope left that the French chil- 
dren will not have to wait for that millennium which the 
friends of progress and the enemies of the unenlightened 
undertake to bring about. How German popular instruc- 
tion, which is the object of general admiration, gradually 
grew up in the course of three centuries out of religious 
instruction, is of course a matter of indifference to these 
theoretical reformers and enlighteners of the world. Nay, 
they even go so far as to boast that history and its myste- 
rious growth is for them a book with seven seals; for 
they recognise no other authority than that of the sove- 
reign understanding, whose decrees they assume to have 
the same power to create as to arrange. 

The education of the lower middle class is in a wretched 
condition. The 4coles professionelles, erroneously supposed 
to correspond to the German Realschid^n and Hohere Bilr^ 
gerschulen, are of recent date. Miserable little academies 
supply the want, very imperfectly, if they can be said to 
supply it at all. Yet, since the Second Empire, which in 
general did a great deal for popular education, there h«is 
been a decided increase in this class of schools. They are 
unfortunately often combined with the Lycdes from a mis- 
application of democratic principles and an ill-advised 
economy, being in such cases relegated to an inferior 
position. 

Secondary education is far better managed, although it 
still leaves much to be desired. France has about 250 
ColUges (Latin schools and progymnasici) and 80 Lyc4es. 
Boarding is the rule, but happily the day system is 
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"becoming more general. At the head of the Lyc^e is a 
proviseur, who directs the course of instruction and ar- 
ranges matters with parents and relations. He takes no 
class- work himself, but controls the whole staff of masters, 
who have ofteii won higher academical honours than their 
superior. Besides the proviseur there is the censeur, who 
is intrusted with the preservation of discipline, and sees 
that the punishments given by the masters are carried 
out. The 4conome is charged with the physical, the 
aumdnier Y^ith. the spiritual, well-being of the pupils. 
The masters proper have each a class, and only give 
instruction in that class. It is quite impossible, there- 
fore, for a master to follow his pupils in their progress 
through the school, and to watch the development of 
their intellect and character. Even in the Lyc4es the 
teachers of the lower grammar classes are very seldom 
agr4g^, that is, such as in the concours or competitive 
examination have obtained a higher educational diploma. 
The instruction is generally given by simple licenci^s, 
whose examination corresponds, mutatis mutandiSy to that 
of German candidates for the post of teacher in the Latin 
schools, but requires less philological and more general 
knowledge. In the Colleges most of the teachers have only 
the maturitas degree. In the highest classes of a Zyc^e, 
however, some masters, though not on an average more 
than two or three, have passed through the £cole normale 
sup&ieure. These are regarded as the gems of the profes- 
sion; but they do not, as a rule, remain in a provincial 
Zyc^e for any length of time, as their object is either to 
return to Paris or to be promoted into a faculty. The time 
of probation they have to pass there seems to them a kind 
of purgatory ; for anything like interest in and devotion 
to the work of education is scarcely to be expected from 
young men whose chief aim in life is to be able to live in 
taris. Yet, considering how wretched a social position 
they occupy in the provinces, in spite of their superior 
culture, such a wish must not be too hardly judged. 
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What as a rule keeps teachers to their work in France 
is not a sense of duty or conscientious motives, but mate- 
rial interests and supervision. If a master is absent from 
his class, he is actually punished by a deduction being 
made from his salary ! The proviseur, who in general is 
intellectually the inferior of the master, visits his classes, 
makes notes about him, and sends in reports to the 
Becteur, who is at the head of the academy or educa- 
tional district. The permanent inspector, who resides in 
the chief town of the department, does the same. Once 
a year two general inspectors come from Paris and inspect 
Zyc^, sub-inspectors, the Recteur himself, and the Facul- 
ties, and report to the Minister of Public Instruction. They 
are the bugbears of the whole educational body, and yet 
even they do not get below the surface. Not one of them 
ever enters any of the hundreds of colUges municipavx, 
in which the largest part of the French youth is educated. 
Their reports decide between life and death, or at least 
between promotion and degradation, dismissal and com- 
mendation. A special order — a gold or silver palm with 
a violet ribbon — has been introduced as an incitement for 
the masters in the primary and secondary schools. Nor 
do the inspectors limit themselves to testing a master in 
his professional capacity; they inquire into his private 
life, his pecuniary position, and his political tendencies. 
It is easy to imagine what respect boys can have for a 
master who, all a tremble in his black gown, has to swallow 
the rebukes of the ruthless general inspector. Besides these 
municipal and state Lyc4es there are a number of clerical 
schools which give instruction on the same method and 
according to the same programs ; for it must be remem- 
bered that every year the Minister fixes what is to be 
taught in each class and how the subject is to be treated. 
These religious schools are nominally under state super- 
vision. They are formidable competitors to the state 
Lyc6es, and succeed better; for no teachers can compare 
with the Catholic clergy in point of mechanical instruc- 
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tion. They are frequented by the higher classes of society; 
it is thought they afford a better guarantee for morality ; 
and a higher and more refined tone does, as a fact, 
prevail in them than in the Lyc4es. Lastly, in all the 
larger towns, but especially in Paris, there are a quan- 
tity of small pensions like the old German hursoe and 
the colleges of Oxford and Louvain, though, of course, 
without their republican constitution. They are simply 
speculations of so-called " soup-dealers," who only require 
the degree of lacccdaur^at {maturitas) in order to open 
one of these establishments, in which, with the assistance 
of some needy teachers, they fatten up. the youth for the 
prizes. It often happens that boys of talent are taken in 
free to be prepared for a particular prize — history, mathe- 
matics, Latin essay, &c., according to their special capa- 
city. The boarders are conducted every morning by a 
rSpMteur to the Zyc^, where they attend the cours, then 
are brought back and prepared for the next day's work. 
It is, as we said, a purely commercial transaction, with the 
necessary appurtenances of rMames, &c., — a blot on French 
education, of which the less said the better ; and it is only 
the principle of liberty of instruction which forbids its 
suppression. 

Every Lyc^ — to return to the ofl&cial type of secondary 
education — ^has seven classes. The highest but one, cor- 
responding to the German Unterprima and English lower 
sixth or upper fifth, is the so-called rh4torique; the seventh 
or highest, in which logic and psychology are studied, 
being la philosophic. The form, as one sees, is simply that 
of the old religious schools, and such too, I am afraid must 
be added, is the spirit. From beginning to end the object 
in view is not so much the intellectual development of the 
pupil as the acquisition of a certain amount of know- 
ledge. Nor is this made an end in itself, being only a means 
for gaining prizes and passing examinations. Every one 
from the proviseur (styled principal in the municipal 
Lyc4cs) down to the master, from the master down to the 
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What as a rule keeps teachers to their work in France 
is not a sense of duty or conscientious motives, but mate- 
rial interests and supervision. If a master is absent from 
his class, he is actually punished by a deduction being 
made from his salary ! The proviseur, who in general is 
intellectually the inferior of the master, visits his classes, 
makes notes about him, and sends in reports to the 
Recieur, who is at the head of the academy or educa- 
tional district. The permanent inspector, who resides in 
the chief town of the department, does the same. Once 
a year two general inspectors come from Paris and inspect 
Lyc4e, sub-inspectors, the Redeur himself, and the Facul- 
ties, and report to the Minister of Public Instruction. They 
are the bugbears of the whole educational body, and yet 
even they do not get below the surface. Not one of them 
ever enters any of the hundreds of colleges municipavx^ 
in which the largest part of the French youth is educated. 
Their reports decide between life and death, or at least 
between promotion and degradation, dismissal and com- 
mendation. A special order — a gold or silver palm with 
a violet ribbon — has been introduced as an incitement for 
the masters in the primary and secondary schools. Nor 
do the inspectors limit themselves to testing a master in 
his professional capacity; they inquire into his private 
life, his pecuniary position, and his political tendencies. 
It is easy to imagine what respect boys can have for a 
master who, all a tremble in his black gown, has to swallow 
the rebukes of the ruthless general inspector. Besides these 
municipal and state Lyc^es there are a number of clerical 
schools which give instruction on the same method and 
according to the same programs ; for it must be remem- 
bered that every year the Minister fixes what is to be 
taught in each class and how the subject is to be treated* 
These religious schools are nominally under state super- 
vision. They are formidable competitors to the state 
Lyc4es, and succeed better; for no teachers can compare 
with the Catholic clergy in point of mechanical instruc- 
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tion. They are frequented by the higher classes of society; 
it is thought they afford a better guarantee for morality ; 
and a higher and more refined tone does, as a fact, 
prevail in them than in the ZycSes. Lastly, in all the 
larger towns, but especially in Paris, there are a quan- 
tity of small pensions like the old German hursce and 
the colleges of Oxford and Louvain, though, of course, 
without their republican constitution. They are simply 
speculations of so-called " soup-dealers," who only require 
the degree of haccalaurM (maturitas) in order to open 
one of these establishments, in which, with the assistance 
of some needy teachers, they fatten up. the youth for the 
prizes. It often happens that boys of talent are taken in 
free to be prepared for a particular prize — history, mathe- 
matics, Latin essay, &c., according to their special capa- 
city. The boarders are conducted every morning by a 
ripititeur to the Lyc6e, where they attend the cours, then 
are brought back and prepared for the next day's work. 
It is, as we said, a purely commercial transaction, with the 
necessary appurtenances of rMames, &c., — a blot on French 
education, of which the less said the better ; and it is only 
the principle of liberty of instruction which forbids its 
suppression. 

Every Lyc4e — to return to the official type of secondary 
education — ^has seven classes. The highest but one, cor- 
responding to the German Unterprima and English lower 
sixth or upper fifth, is the so-called rhdtorique; the seventh 
or highest, in which logic and psychology are studied, 
being la philosophie. The form, as one sees, is simply that 
of the old religious schools, and such too, I am afraid must 
be added, is the spirit. From beginning to end the object 
in view is not so much the intellectual development of the 
pupil as the acquisition of a certain amount of know- 
ledge. Nor is this made an end in itself, being only a means 
for gaining prizes and passing examinations. Every one 
from the proviseur (styled principal in the municipal 
Lyc^) down to the master, from the master down to the 
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youngest scholar, makes material success his sole aim. 
The greater the number of pupils who pass the examina- 
tion for the haccalaur6at, the larger will be the attendance 
at the school, and the stronger will be the claim of pro- 
vismr and master for decoration and promotion. In any 
case, they can count on a proportionate increase in theJ 
salary, which is in part payment by results, as they re- 
ceive a certain percentage on the school fees. As to the 
boys, the best only think of their triumph on the prize- 
day, an extraordinary theatrical solemnity, at which, be- 
sides thousands of spectators, all the chief political and 
legal authorities of the department are present. For the 
mediocre, this examination, on which their prospects depend, 
is in fact the only incentive to work. From this state of 
things one would expect a priori, what no one denies is 
the case, that the master only troubles himself about the 
first ten pupils of his class, whose success will be placed 
to his credit. The rest are left to their fate and to the 
maitre cU4tvdes or overseers — ^poor young men who have 
often not yet passed their final examination, whose pitiable 
lot it is to be treated with scorn by the scholars, with 
contempt by the masters, and with despotic arbitrariness 
by the proviseur — to look after the boys in the dormitory, 
in the study, and in their walks, and to " coach " them in 
their work. 

The day is divided with military precision into so many 
hours for class, so many for preparation, and so many for 
play, which are^everally announced by the sound of the 
drum. But all alike are spent under supervision and 
within the bare walls of the monastic-looking building or 
its desolate courts. Gymnastics are almost entirely un- 
known. Once a week, on Thursday, the boys are taken 
out in a flock in their military uniform, under the charge 
of the unfortunate pions, the nickname of those unhappy 
martyrs the maitres d'Mvdes or r4pUiteurs. 
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The uniform of the boys shows that the care of a living 
individuality is the last thing about which masters and 
educators concern themselves. The moral training is in 
fact limited to subjecting all the pupils to a uniform 
discipline, half monastic and half military. Its reputed 
object is to *' form the character," but in reality it only 
substitutes one extreme for another. At home the boy is 
allowed to indulge all his whims and naughtiness; his 
school education, on the other hand, seeks to suppress the 
most justifiable individual qualities. And this rough-and- 
ready principle is carried out by the most rough-and- 
ready means. Supervision, reward, and punishment are 
expected to hold the instincts for evil in check ; in reality, 
however, they only sujfice to keep them out of sight; for 
beneath the surface the rank weed grows apace. No attempt 
is made to develop a sense of duty, a love of truth, or a feel- 
ing of reverence. The aim is not to keep a boy's character 
pure and his imagination chaste, to turn his thoughts to 
what is good and noble in human life, but to prevent punish- 
able actions or withdraw them from the light of day. The 
relationship between master and pupil is one of fear and 
enmity or of familiarity and a sort of boon-companion- 
ship ; the pupil never looks up to his master as one in 
whom he can repose confidence, and the master has no 
living moral influence over his pupil. 

A respect for the dead external authorities, on the other 
hand, is cherished with the greatest care. As a fact, the 
Jesuit tradition is very far from being destroyed, notwith- 
standing the rivalry which exists between the UniversM 
and the Society of Jesus. The whole system of educa- 
tion still bears the same stamp of scholasticism which it 
bore three hundred years ago. Literary orthodoxy is most 
anxiously guarded. No one thinks of such a thing as 
forming an independent opinion. Woe to the youth who 
indulges in the wish to have a judgment of his own, or 
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dares to feel that Bossuet is sometimes commonplace or 
Cicero ever dull I To give free play to the imagination 
is considered, if possible, more dangerous than to form an 
opinion. There is but one small channel into which it may 
escape — Latin verses. On the other hand, the greatest 
care is given to training the memory and the sense of form, 
or, to call things by their right names, the capacity for 
mechanical exactitude, and the art of lending everything 
an outside polish. Learning by heart is practised from 
the lowest to the highest class, and on the most compre- 
hensive scale. A history lesson consists in learning a 
series of dates without testing them, and taking down 
ready-made opinions without questioning them. To repeat 
a number of names of cities and mountains, and especially 
of French departments and chief towns, is a geography 
lesson. Physics and chemistry are taught without experi- 
ments, and natural history without observation. Some 
scholastic, logical, psychological, and metaphysical formulae 
conclude the course of instruction. 

Literary taste is guided and developed even more care- 
fully than the memory, but, unfortunately, in far too ex- 
clusive a spirit. The comments on Latin and French 
authors have reference only to style. First, the "beauties " 
are all underlined, the striking passages learnt by heart ; 
the next thing is to find out the technical secrets of the 
writer's manner, and to show that he has followed the 
established rules. Yet the boys learn enough Latin to 
read Virgil and Horace with pleasure after they have left 
school Indeed, a French ofi&cial or lawyer who has 
belonged to the "first ten" in his youth is, as a rule, 
more at home in the Latin poets than a German scholar, 
superior as the erudition of the latter may be. In the 
exercises in composition — in which indeed everything is 
sacrificed to style — the chief object, after correctness in 
writing, is very properly the cultivation of taste. 

Our German masters might certainly take a lesson from 
the attention which is paid to language, and especially to 
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composition. For a French rMtoricien (sixth-form boy *) 
writes with more taste and gives a more agreeable and 
harmonious form to an essay than many a German author. 
On the other hand, the language suffers as much as society 
and culture from the want of intellectual freedom and a 
superstitious obedience to authority. Cela se dit and Celcu 
ne se dit pas is as tyrannical as Cela se fait or Cela Tie se 
fait pas. Eeady-made expressions, and with them, un- 
fortunately, empty commonplaces, are always obtruding 
themselves in such a way as to deprive the language of 
spontaneity and freshness, and to give the circle of ideas 
a uniformity which sometimes grows wearisome, and which 
is only partially redeemed by the natural vivacity of the 
people. A foreigner too soon becomes tired of hearing 
nothing but the form of a literary work discussed. It is 
always and everywhere the same criticism — at school, at 
college, in the world : C'est Ken icrit — Ce rCest pas 4crit. 
Nobody asks about the thoughts and sentiments ex- 
pressed in the book. And the consequence is, what would 
otherwise seem incredible, that a thorough Frenchman, 
even in the present day, values Bossuet's antiquated ideas 
and sonorous eloquence as much as Montaigne's originality, 
Pascal's depth of thought, or Voltaire's wit. C'est une helle 
langue, and the mere eloquence of a passionate priest is thus 
ranked with the work of the greatest minds of humanity. 
It is difiScult to form an idea of the unintelligent, super- 
ficial, mechanical way of teaching in the girls' schools in 
France ; it amounts, in fact, to a parrot-like repetition of 
tables, dates, titles of books, &c. Frenchwomen get all 
their culture after their marriage by intercourse with men 
and by reading — a culture which is worth quite as much 
as any that German girls get at school ; only it is every 
day becoming more rare in France. Private instruction, 
however, which in general is really good, is on the increase* 
Unfortunately, it is even more usual in France than in 
Germany to blunt the minds of girls by keeping them 

* Moi% accurately, lower BMli^Unterjprima of the German gymnasiunw 
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practising on the pianoforte half the day long. The 
study of modern languages also is becoming more and 
more common, though here too the chief object is to learn 
only what will be of use. It is a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence whether the children will be able some day to read 
Goethe and Shakespeare. The thing is to have a Hano- 
verian nurse that they may get a good accent. The natural 
want of a talent for languages is always brought up as an 
excuse for their inaccurate knowlege of them — an excuse 
which is worth nothing, as perhaps no people have more 
capacity for learning foreign languages than the French. 
The fact is, neither teacher nor pupil will give themselves 
the necessary trouble. Boys and girls alike are spared any 
work which is " of no use ;" and it is " of no use " to learn 
more German than is required to make oneself understood 
by a German waiter on a possible tour up the Ehine. 

If, in spite of all this, a French boy acquires something 
more in his Zyc^ than taste, a good memory, and a certain 
stock of knowledge, it cannot be ascribed either to the 
system of education or to the method of teaching, or to any 
devoted zeal on the part of the masters, but — exception 
made of course of his natural talents — simply to the influ- 
ence which mathematical and classical studies naturally 
have on the human mind. Be they never so mechanically 
or unintelligently taught, they will never fail in their 
magical eiBfect on a boy's intellect, which they cultivate 
and develop whether he will or no. Mathematics, too, 
which so well suit a Frenchman's logical mind, are admir- 
ably taught; even the classical instruction is attended 
with success, though it devotes attention exclusively 
to the form, and is in reality confined to Latin. Con- 
sidering that the language, law, and, in fact, the whole 
culture of the French, are based on Roman antiquity, 
it is only natural that Greek should be comparatively 
neglected. As, however, it is impossible for Latin litera- 
ture to deny its Alexandrian character, it results that in 
French literary taste there is always something artificial. 
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confined, y«/wne, or rhetoricaL It is not like the Grerman, 
which draws its nourishment directly from Greek sources, 
and has thus beeii able to free itself entirely from aca- 
demical rules ; and, besides, it is only the form, not the 
content, of Roman antiquity which is mastered. Latin 
books are read as a means of learning Latin, but Latin is 
not learnt as a means of knowing what the books contain. 
It is extraordinary how little the boys read — a book of 
Virgil or Livy and a speech of Cicero in a year. On 
the other hand, they write a vast amount, prose and 
verse ; and it cannot be denied that the best of the best 
among them write more elegant Latin than many of the 
first German philologists. Who their best are it is easy 
enough to know. In every Zyc^ there is a yearly examina- 
tion by which the first ten of each class are selected. In 
a further examination of the successful pupils of all the 
Lycies of a district (Acad^mie), the ten best are again 
selected. As there are sixteen of these districts, in the 
third and general examination one hundred and sixty can- 
didates appear in each class to compete in the final 
tournament. The fortunate prizeman, even in the Paris 
examination, much more in the national, is made for life ; 
for the grand prix (Thonneur will always tell in his favour. 
On the very day of his victory he receives a valuable prize, 
he is invited to dine with the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and he obtains a partial exemption from military 
service. Whenever he stands for an official post, this 
prize is his strongest testimonial. Even a Drouyn de 
Lhuys or a Due de Broglie, a Pr^vost-Paradol or a J. J. 
Weiss, owe perhaps more to their prix cFhonneur than to 
their rank or their writings. The lucky master of course 
receives the cross of the legion of honour, and in the 
new scholastic year the ZycSe in question is sure to have 
a considerable increase in numbers ; but history is silent 
about the thousands who do not enter the lists in these 
competitive examinations. 
Were it not for the dread of the pass-examinations and the 
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extraordinary intelligence with which nature has endowed 
the French, but little intellectual life would remain among 
them. As it is, they go into the world tolerably well 
equipped, with a sprinkling of Latin and a thorough know- 
ledge of their own language, literature, and history. The 
instruction in these subjects, as in Latin, is chiefly directed 
to training the memory and the sense of form, but it does 
train them both thoroughly ; and though national vanity 
«,nd exclusiveness are more indulged than is good for a 
vain nation like the French, it still remains the bright spot 
in their system of education. 

A French boy's school- career closes, as in Germany, 
though a year or two earlier, with an examination called 
hacccdatirM-^-lettres or ^-sciences, which, however, differs 
in almost every respect from the German maturitas (or 
Ahiturienten exaTnev). In obedience to the boasted prin- 
ciple of liberty of instruction, the examination is held 
by the philosophical faculty of the particular district, and 
not by the master who has educated and knows the pupil, 
and whose impartiality is assumed to be impossible. As, 
however, the professors of this faculty are generally masters 
who have been promoted to the post, not men of letters, 
the arrangement is not so strange as it appears at first 
sight. At the same time it is by no means so good a 
guarantee of impartiality as it is supposed to be. Having 
been masters in the state schools, and being still members 
of the UniversM, these men have usually a tendency to 
favour the pupils of the ZycSes ; and it is only that most 
effectual deterrent for a Frenchman, the qy!en dira-t-on 
and the publicity of the examination, which secures a fair 
decision for those who have been sent up from the 
religious institutions. Of course chance plays an import- 
ant part where the examiner has no personal knowledge 
of the candidates. The examination consists chiefly of 
paper-work, but the viva voce too follows a regular pro- 
gram, which deals with the instruction of the last year 
only. Consequently a candidate need know nothing of 
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the Punic wars, but he must be able to give the date of 
the battle of Eocroi. He may be incapable of rendering 
a sentence at sight out of Xenophon's " Anabasis," but he 
must be able to translate the particular' chapter of Thucy- 
dides which is mentioned in the program, and which he 
has consequently prepared. Every year, then, such exami- 
nations are held by each of the sixteen philosophical facul- 
ties, and hundreds of candidates come streaming in from all 
ends and comers of the academy or district ; for the hacca- 
laur4at is the entrance to every career. It is the begin- 
ning, too, of that system of soliciting and interceding to 
which a Frenchman has recourse at every step in his 
after-life. Every candidate must present a note of recom- 
mendation; and the letters and visits to which the unhappy 
examiner is exposed are past counting. The importunity 
of mothers, married sisters, and cousins on such occasions 
is something incredible. Stern and conscientious as Minos 
and Ehadamanthos may be, they must unconsciously let 
themselves be influenced a little, or otherwise the friends 
and relations would have become tired of it by this time. 

The candidates are shut up about twenty together in a 
room under supervision, where for three half days they 
are occupied with pap^-work, in which Greek, English, 
and German find no place among the subjects, though 
Greek is required in the viva voce. 

On the third day the successfxil candidates, on an average 
twelve in number, have a viva voce examination of an hour 
each, five minutes for every subject. Three professors of 
the FaculU des Lettres and one of the FaculU des Sciences 
(for the haccalaurM'dS'Sciences the proportion is of course 
reversed) sit at the desk.* Each of the answers, on paper 

* M. Duruy, "who, as Minister of Public Instruction, did so much for French 
education, introduced a baccalaur6at-^-art8 for the pupils of the modern 
schools [Bealschulen), but without much success. The baccalaur^t-h' 
sciences is required of those who wish to be doctors or chemists, or enter 
the military and polytechnical schools. It includes physics, chemistry, 
natural history, geometry, and algebra. The candidate is tested by the 
examinateur des lettres in a quarter of an hour in Latin, one modern language, 
French literature, philosophy, history, et quilmsdam aliis. 
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or in viva voce, receives a certain number of marks, and 
these are all added up to make the candidate's grand totaL 
Of those whose culture has been tested by this infallible 
arithmetical process, about 50 per cent. pass. Those who 
fail return again and again, at intervals of three months, 
until the long-sufferance of the examiners, or the reverse, 
opens the doors of the haccalaur4at to the blissful sup- 
plicant. As ervery Proviseur or Principal is too much 
afraid of the parents to keep boys in a lower class after 
their year, they all turn up batch after batch in the 
highest class or philosophic. Once there, no examiner has 
the heart to exclude the unhappy youth of eighteen for 
ever from the promised land, and a Frenchman's promised 
land always lies beyond the haccalaurM. 

As, owing to the necessity of this diploma for almost 
every profession, the Lyc4es are more frequented in France 
than in any other country, cultivated taste and sense of 
form are far more general there than elsewhere. More- 
over, modern schools do not flourish in France. The happy 
instinct of the nation preserves it from a system of educa- 
tion so consonant to its utilitarian tendencies, but which 
would be the ruin of such culture as it has saved from 
the shipwreck of its once so famous intellectual tradition. 
Every Frenchman of any means gives his son a classical 
education; it is only the mechanic, hardly even the small 
shopkeeper, who uses the Hcoles professioncllcs : no well- 
to-do tradesman would think of sending his son at fourteen 
or fifteen into business, like the merchants and manufac-. 
turers of Bremen, Hamburg, Crefeld, or Chemnitz. Hence 
the superiority of the French over the German middle 
class in their literary taste — a superiority which is easily 
realised if we compare the favourite periodicals of both — 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Gartenlaubc. Al- 
though every Frenchman is in the habit of saying of his 
neighbour, " II ne sait pas le franfais,*' there is no country 
where the educated classes have more reverence for their 
language and speak and write it with so much correctness 
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and elegance. This culture, superficial as it certainly is, 
combined with the natural intelligence, vivacity, and grace 
of the French, gives their conversation the variety and the 
interest which raise it so much above that of the Germans. 
But besides the appreciation of form, they have another 
quality which their education cultivates; for even at 
school they display the keenness, readiness, and ease of 
wit for which they are distinguished in after-life. 

" II fatU trois jours d un Allemand pour comprendre un 
bon mot frangais^'* says the Frenchman ; and any of my 
countrymen who has had the opportunity of hearing a 
French comedy must allow that the proverb is not far 
wrong. Any workman in his blouse will catch a joke on 
the wing sooner than the educated German. It is true that 
we can return the compliment. A Frenchman takes three 
days to perceive sotis entendvs of German poetry, if he ever 
perceives them at all. However that may be, the gay wit, 
which with us would so easily offend and fall so dead, and 
the art of taking up every little grain of diamond-dust 
with grace and putting it in its proper light — an art which 
in our hands would turn into affectation or hypocrisy — 
combine with the external culture and the natural deli- 
cacy and pliability of the French to give their conversation 
the vivacity, their social life the agreeableness, and their 
intercourse the ease, which make them in each of these 
respects so far our superiors. It is true that social life is 
not everything, that external culture and amiability do not 
always suf&ce. There are times and circumstances in 
which we would gladly give all the social qualities that 
have lightened, endeared, and cheered our life, year after 
year, for one of those manly, if often troublesome virtues, 
which only grow and flourish in the soil of an earnest, 
deep, individual life. It is not, indeed, pure gain for a nation 
if the moral and intellectual life of the individual alone is 
developed, as in Germany at the end of the last century ; 
for a kind of refined egoism then springs up, to which 
state. and society alike fall a sacrifice. But it is even worse 
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when this intellectual and moral individuality is allowed 
no room for growth ; for in that case individuality, as it 
cannot be rooted out of human nature, rushes into ma- 
terial enjoyment. The instinct of self-preservation in its 
most unlovely shape, that of a coarse selfishness, then 
asserts its claim. As long as all goes well, it only rules in 
secret ; in other words, it spares in order to be spared. It 
does not go out of its way to hurt a neighbour by indulg- 
ing in peculiar opinions, habits, or actions. But when 
Moscow burns, what a scene on the Beresina Bridge! 
what a struggle of passions and interests in the panic and 
wild flight, where no man takes thought for his brother ! 
But we have said enough on this subject, especially as 
it is one which contains rather unpleasant truths. 



III. 

The land which gave Europe in the Middle Ages its 
first and greatest university, and therein the pattern of all 
similar institutions, now knows its universities no more. 
Poor and languishing as they were, it was not likely that 
the narrow-minded, presumptuous utilitarians of the Ee- 
volution would either spare them or try to give them new 
life. When we consider the whole character of the uni- 
versities, their complexity as having partly a scientific, 
partly a didactic purpose, the remains of self-government, 
without which they would really cease to be universities, 
the freedom which they grant to teacher and learner 
alike, when, in short, we consider that their whole being 
was rooted in history and tradition, we see how more than 
opposed, how simply repugnant they must have been to 
the rationalistic and levelling tendencies of the French 
Eevolution. Its taste for symmetry, its utilitarian spirit, 
its love of logic and formalism were too much shocked by 
these formless relics of the Middle Ages for it to tolerate 
them in the " modern state." Therefore the great executor 
of the Eevolution, its true son in his love of arbitrary organi- 
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sation as well as in his delight in sweeping away " useless 
rubbish," for the universities substituted the University, 
that gigantic machine which includes the primary, second- 
ary, and higher education, with a Minister of Public In- 
struction to direct it, sixteen rectors to administer it, and 
hundreds of general, district, and primary inspectors to 
watch over it. The instruction which it had been the 
special function of the universities to give fared worst by 
the exchange. A few schools of law and medicine were 
expected to provide France with judges and doctors. In 
the place of the " perfectly useless " philosophical faculties, 
two or three Athenaeums were to entertain the educated 
public. All that was of practical value in the instruction 
given by the faculties was to be taught in special schools. 
Such were the crude ideas, such the miserable beginning, 
out of which the higher education, as it now exists, has 
gradually developed * 

The three schools of law have increased to eleven, esta- 
blished in diflferent parts of the country, and generally 
where a FacvlU des lettres was already in existence. But 
even when two diflferent faculties are established in the 
same place, the professors are not associated together 
under any such institution as the senate is in Germany. 
For the law student the Philosophical Faculty does not 
exist, although he is supposed to attend one course of 
lectures a year in it. But as there is no examination, not 
one studiosus juris in a hundred ever honours the lecture- 
room of the Faculty des lettres with his presence. The 
lectures given in the Faculty de droit, usually by eight 
diflferent professors, are almost entirely commentaries on 
the Code Civil, Code de Procedure, Code de Commerce, Code 
P6nal, &c. ' In Eoman law nothing but the Institutes 
are dealt with, and these very summarily. Natural 
and international law, the history of jurisprudence, and 
such like superfluous studies are of course not to be 

* See "De la K^forme de rEnseignement Sup^rieur." Par Karl Hille- 
brand. Paris: Germer BaUli^re, 1868. Espeoiallypp. 77-1 11. 
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thought of. All these branches, including the Pandects, 
are only taken up in the fourth year, and form the sub- 
jects in which the students are examined for the doctor's 
degree. But it is well known that only two per cent, 
ever go through their fourth year or pass their doctor's 
examination. Of the uncodified administrative law alone 
a more or less systematic and scientific exposition is 
given. In a word, a student learns the law as it is, 
but not its history and theory. He knows what is 
practically necessary, but he is debarred from a scientific 
study of jurisprudence. It is a school for training 
advocates, judges, and notaries, not for imparting a 
scientific knowledge of law. The program prescribes 
exactly what and how much— even to the chapter and 
book of the Code Civil — must be taught each year. 
Thanks to the annual examinations, each branch remains 
entirely isolated, so that the students can obtain no 
general idea of the subject. At the end of the third 
year comes the eocamen d^ licence, with the underhand 
influence which is the usual accompaniment of French 
examinations. The licencid is, as such, advocate de jure, 
and only requires to be entered at some harrcau as sta- 
giaire to be in two years a lawyer de facto. A state 
examination does not exist. 

Out of this varied mass are taken the judges and other 
law ofi&cers. The law professors, however, are nominated, 
like the upper masters of the Lycdes, by the Minister of 
Public Instruction after the concours d'agr^gation. The 
faculties, as they have no autonomy, have not the power 
to appoint, and are not consulted at all. Whoever has 
gone through his fourth year and obtained the doctor's 
hat, at once prepares for the concours. The number of 
candidates chosen every year is determined by the number 
of places which are vacant. Those who succeed in this 
tedious examination, which is no test of their capacity for 
teaching, are arranged numerically, and are sent as pro- 
fesseurs agr4g6s to a faculty of first, second, or third rank, 
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according to their place in the list. It is quite a matter 
of chance on what subject the young professor has to 
lecture ; for the professors do not specialise, one taking 
up Eoman law, another criminal law, and so on; they 
are engaged j?oiw tout /aire. After an interval of two or 
three years the <igr^4 is appointed professeur titulaire. 
The Dean of the Faculty is also nominated by the Minis- 
ter, and for life. Most of the professors practise at the 
same time as advocates, and thereby largely increase their 
income. The reader may be left to judge for himself 
whether the instruction is likely to gain by this arrange- 
ment either in character or thoroughness. Nearly half 
the students, as a rule, do not live in the town where 
the faculty is established. They either prepare for their 
examination at home with the help of manuals, or they 
take a coach {rdp^titmr) just before the evil day. Most of 
the students, too, who dwell on the spot take these private 
lessons or repetitoria, which form one of the chief sources 
of income of the young professors — their examiners at the 
end of the year I — and this is the only payment which goes 
directly into their pockets. For the students pay the 
annual fees and the examination dues to the secretary of 
the faculty, who sends them on to the Minister of Finance. 
The eleven Faculties of Law bring to the state a net 
annual income of 1,200,000 francs. This sum, after con- 
siderable deductions have been made, provides the salaries 
of the professors. 

Thus the land, which boasts of its higher education being 
free because the doors of the lecture- rooms are open to 
every one, really lays a tax on study. (It is the same, we 
may remark by the way, with almost all the fine acts of 
generosity on the part of the Eevolution. The libraries are 
all free too, in order to be filled, like the lecture-rooms, with 
people in search of amusement or warmth ; the student, who 
can only work satisfactorily at home, is not allowed to 
ctake a single book away.) In France competitive examina- 
tions — a very doubtful system in themselves and founded 
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on the shallowest conception of justice — ^are in fact subject 
to all sorts of outside influences. So too it is nothing but 
an empty formality when candidates are invited to com- 
pete for a vacant chair — the fate of most of those sublime 
abstract principles which only exist on paper. 

The Faculty de rrUdecine are arranged on the same sys- 
tem as the law schools. There are but three of them — 
Paris, Montpellier, and Nancy (formerly Strasbourg). It 
is true that besides these there are about twenty prepara- 
tory schools, but they are only allowed to undertake the 
instruction of the beginners, and to grant the hrevet dHoffij- 
cier de sanU. There is usually a Faculty des sciences in 
the same town, but it is quite independent of the school 
of medicine. There is no agrdgation for the appointment 
of the professors, who are simply nominated by the Minis- 
ter. All the professors, both in the three faculties and in 
the preparatory schools, treat their professorial work as 
quite a secondary matter. They are without exception 
practising physicians, and their poorly endowed chairs 
serve merely to give them a reputation with the public. 
In other respects the organisation is the same as in the 
law schools. 

There are some four or five Catholic theological faculties, 
but, with the exception of that of Paris, they have but a 
shadowy existence; for in France, as in Germany, they 
have been virtually superseded by the seminaries. 

The two Protestant theological faculties of Montauban 
and Strasbourg were in a flourishing condition before the 
war; the former having a liberal, the latter a more 
orthodox character, and both being much frequented by 
Swiss. 

The Philosophical Faculty is divided into a FaculU des 
lettres and a Faculty des sciences. Both exist in each 
of the sixteen academies, although often in different 
places. Every faculty has five professors, who give 
one lecture a week. The audience consists of ladies, 
old gentlemen, and poor devils who want a warm room 
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to sit in. As, however, the level of their culture is 
tolerably high, the lecture is not such easy work for the 
professor, especially as regards form and style. The 
subject, too, must be neither generally familiar nor re- 
quire special knowledge. Each lecture must, like our 
popular lectures, be complete in itself, as the audience 
changes every time and the professor consequently cannot 
continue where he left ofiF. It is, in fact, like a care- 
fully written review article. As, according to the wording 
of the rules and regulations, the students are supposed to 
attenfl these lectures, the regular three years' course is 
adopted to suit their convenience. The professor of 
history is obliged to take some subject from antiquity for 
the first year, from the Middle Ages for the second, and 
from modern times for the third. The professor of foreign 
literature — and every faculty has one — must lecture in 
turn on the history of Italian, German, and English litera- 
ture. Consequently, as soon as he has become thoroughly 
interested in one subject, he must leave it for another. A 
professor is often transferred from a chair of French litera- 
ture to one of classical literature, and from this to the 
chair of philosophy; for who but a dry old pedant could be 
a specialist ? Besides this weekly public lecture, every 
professor has a weekly class, in which he prepares two or 
three half-starved maitres rSpStiteurs for the examination 
of licend^, looks over their compositions, &c. There are 
scarcely ever examinations for the doctorate in the pro- 
vinces ; they are reserved for Paris. 

The social position of a professor in the provinces is 
really very poor. As he has usually been promoted from 
a Zyc^, and the masters of the Lyc4es are drawn from the 
lower middle class, and as it is in general taken for 
granted that only a man on the verge of starvation would 
chain himself down to such galley-slavery as schoolwork, 
a deep gulf separates the professor from the legal or 
administrative official, from the doctor or the lawyer ; so 
strong is the spirit of caste among the French, however 
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much, according to all outward appearances, perfect 
equality may seem to prevail. It is, in fact, an un- 
known occurrence for a Frenchman of good means or 
noble birth to choose an educational career. 

In the Faculty des lettres et des sciences there is no 
competitive examination. Nothing but the doctor's hat 
is requisite, and that obtained from the Sorbonne at 
Paris is almost always preferred. It is the only learned 
degree, at least in the Faculty des lettres et des sciences, 
which is any real guarantee of learning. Two theses in 
Latin and in French, or both in French, are publicly 
defended in a searching disputation (soutenance) against 
all the professors of the faculty. Nor does the faculty 
grant the imprimatur to the theses — that is, order the 
essays, or rather books, to be printed — unless they are the 
result of solid original research. And this is also the case 
in the other three faculties. Unfortunately, owing to the 
arrangement and character of French university education, 
the candidates for the doctor's degree do not bring a well- 
stored mind to bear upon their subject. They do not 
take up some special question or event which has already 
entered into their reading, but they approach the subject 
quite from without. They generally ask a professor before- 
hand for a theme which has not already been chosen. Then 
they work it up conscientiously and diligently, but with- 
out that thorough grasp and real appreciation of the sub- 
ject which are only possible for those who are specially 
cultivating one corner of a well-known field of labour.* 

* The writer may be permitted here to quote from an article which he 
published some years ago in the Journal des D^bats, and in which, in noticing 
an excellent work that had served as a thesis, he took the opportunity of 
putting before the French his views about the doctor's degree. 

** On a dit que le volume de M. S. est un livre charmant, bien compost, 
bien ^crit, plein de faits et d'id^es, amusant surtout. Comme on pense tr^ 
sinc^rement tout le bien qu'on en a dit, I'auteur pardonnera peut-^tre aa 
critique de finir son compte-rendu par quelques mots de mauvaise humeur. 
L'exceUent volume de M. S. n'est que le pr^texte d'une *querelle d'Alle* 
mand' qu'on voudrait faire depuis longtemps k une certaine cat^gurie 
d'auteurs. Si ces etudes avaient paru dans une revue ou dans un journal, 
Tobservation chagrine qu'on va faire n'aurait pas mdme d'objet ; mais elles 
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So mucli for tlie professors of the PhUosophical Faculty. 
But where are the students ? They are to be found in the 

oni f orm^ une th^e de dooiorat, soutenue en Sorbonne, et il doit dtre permii 
anx p^dans de ne pas oublier eetie premiere destination du volume. 

** Le doctorat est en France Tonique examen v6ritablement soientifique ; 
il importe de ne pas lui enlever ce oaract^re. On le consid^re volontierf 
oomme la plus facile de toutes les ^preuYes nniversitaires ; il devrait en 
r^alit6 dtre la plus probante de toutes, et il pourrait I'dtre, si Ton en obsenrait 
Borupuleusement les traditions, r6tablies par le regrett^ Victor Le Olero 
(the late Dean of the Paris Faculty). Le bacoalaur^at doit oonstater 
I'instruotion enoydopMique et superficielle qu'on est en droit d'eziger de 
quiconque a la pretention d'appartenir aux classes ^dair^ : il demande par 
cons^uent T^tendue plus que la siiret^ et la profondeur des connaissancea. 
La licence est 12k pour prouver qu'on s'est appropri^ la partie acquise et in- 
oontest^ de teUe ou teUe branche du savoir humain ; elle a surtout en vue 
I'exactitude et la solidity de I'instruction sp^iale. L'agr^ation enfin pre- 
tend garantir la capacity didactique d'un candidat en exigeant de lui, da 
moins pour les lettres, une correction et une puret4 presque absolues de la 
forme. Le doctorat seul permet k celui qui en brigue I'honneur de d^montrer 
qu'il a fait des recherches et des Etudes personnelles. Ce n'est pas de sayoir, 
o'est de science qu'il s'agit en cet examen supreme. Un candidat au doctorat 
saurait par coeur les manuels les plus compendieux, Yoire des dictionnairet 
entiers, que cela ne prouverait pas autant, aux yeux de Texaminateur 
^airS, qu'un travail de cent pages sur un point controversy ou sur une date 
douteuse. 

'* Le doctorat n'est pas davantage une 6preuve litt^raire. Pen importe 
que Tauteur d'une th&se derive le fran^ais avec d6gance, peu importe mdme 
qu'il ait de Tesprit — quoique oe soient Ik deux choses qui ne g&tent jamais 
rien ; — ce que Ton exige du candidat, sous le rapport de la forme, c'est de la 
m^thode, rien que de la m^thode. U faut done qu'une thdse prouve, d'une 
fafon irrefutable, que Tauteur, trds au eourant d'une science ou d'unft 
branche de science, et nageant pour ainsi dire en pleine eau, a su enrichir 
ou faire progresser cette science en se livrant k des experiences nouvelles oa 
k des recherches originales sur un point particulier et en employant dans 
ces travaux des precedes eprouv^s, c'est-^-dire une m^thode rigoureuse. 

" Ce n'est malheureusement pas ainsi que procMent la plupart des aspirans 
docteurs. lis se r6veillent un beau matin, se disant : U faudrait pourtant 
dtre docteur; cela est n^cessaire pour entrer dans les Facult^s; c'est une 
recommandation pour une chaire de lyc^e k Paris ; c'est une lettre de passe 
pour §tre admis parmi les 6crivains tMeux; mais, h^lasl pour y arriver, U 
faut faire une th^se ; sur quoi pourrais-je bien faire une th^se? Ohoisirai-je 
un sujet historique ou une question de philologie? un th^me de litt^rature 
etrang^re ou frangaise, de philosophic ancienne ou modeme? Sur ce, on se 
met k la recherche d'un sujet. Naivement et ing^nument on frappe a la 
porte d'un savant : Monsieur, pourriez-vous m'indiquer un sujet de th^se? 
Le voilk trouve, enfin, ce malheureux sujet ; il est mdme asses neuf, assez 
sedoisant; nous avons de I'esprit, nous savons ^crire, vite k I'Geuvre; le 
savant qui nous a indiqu^ le sujet sera bien assez bon pour nous indiquer 
aussi les sources oH il faut puiser. Jamais on ne songe que, pour traiter xmb 
question sp^ciale, il serait peut-6tre bon de connaltre tons les alentours de 
cette question; jamais on.n'a I'id^e qu'on ne s'improvise pas savant sur un 
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special schools, though much reduced in number by the 
phUosophie of the Lyc^, and in the iJcolespolytechnique, nor^ 
male, centrale, des forSts, des mines, des ponts et cha%css6es, 
des langues orientcdes, des chartes, &c. But the object of 
these schools is entirely practical, namely, to prepare for 
dififerent careers, and to impart a definite amount of know- 
ledge — not to produce scholars or men of science. Their 
business is to train up engineers, schoolmasters, architects^ 
interpreters, and so on — not philologists, mathematicians, 
linguists, or historians. They have contributed more than 
anything else to the extinction of the scientific spirit 
in France, and none of them more than the licole norm/xle 
sup^rieure, in which the upper masters of the Lyc^ are 
trained* The pupils only learn to master a certain number 
of undoubted facts, to appreciate beauties of style, and 
acquire a practical facility in their special subject No- 
thing equals the reverence which a pupil or teacher 
of the llcole noinncile has for the printed text — the terror 
with which a philological conjecture inspires him; he 
almost seems to think that ^schylus saw Didot's edition of 
the "Oresteia" through the press himself. Eenan ascribes 
the extinction of the scientific spirit in history, philosophy, 
and philology principally to the influence of this school. 

As the secondary education only teaches a boy to write 
well and appreciate a good style, so the higher education 
only fits him for a profession. He gains in the former his 
general, in the latter his special knowledge. The result 

point donn^. Si Jes jeunes licencids et agr^g^s se livraient simplement, ei 
sans preoccupation de doctorat, ^ teUe 6tude qui les attire, ils seraient fort 
6 tonnes de yoir qu'au bout d'un certain temps un sujet de th^se s^mposerait 
h, eux tout 8pontan6ment. Un hprnme qui depuis trois on quatre ans s'est 
occup^ exclusivement de Thistoire des guerres de religion, par exemple, sans 
se contenter de ce qui est ddment brevets par Timpression. ne trouvera pas 
plus de difficultes \ ^crire une dissertation sur les Etats de Blois on una 
biographie de L'Hdpital, qu'un savant dont P^tude principale s'est port^e 
sur la po^sie ^pique- du moyen-&ge n'en trouve k composer une these sur 
Jtenaud de Montavhan ou sur Doon de Mayence, L'un et I'autre sauront 
oertes mieux que n'importe quel savant conseiller oil chercher leurs sources. 
'* Point n'est besoin pour cela de remonter au moyen-Age ou k Tantiquit^ 
ni d*affecter les dehors r^barbatifs du pedant • . •'* 
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i» that Govemnient officials, as well as those who follow 
any of the so-called liberal professions, have no ground- 
ing of scientific knowledge; that you everywhere meet 
with excellent practicians — engineers, doctors, lawyers, &c* 
— and scarcely ever find a scholar or man of science* 
Indeed, all that is done for learning is done outside the 
University. Had the University really become as absolute as 
Napoleon intended, had it succeeded, as the " Liberals " 
still wish it may, in destroying all the educational institu- 
tions which are independent of Government, French science 
would have been no more. The nation which in the six- 
teenth century, held the first place in philology and 
jurisprudence, which took the lead in the seventeenth 
in metaphysical philosophy, and in mathematics and 
natural science in the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth — ^the nation of Gujacius and Saumaise, 
of Descartes and Malebranche, of Laplace and Lavoisier, 
of Cuvier and Geofifroy Saint-Hilaire — would have lost 
even the idea of scientific research. 

Within the last few years, indeed, the University has 
seen dangerous rivals rise up in the Catholic facvlt4s. 
The danger, however, is not that these will supplant them 
by a higher scientific spirit, but that they will beat them 
on their own ground of artificial training ; that, in conse- 
quence, the test which the examinations afiford will become 
even more deceptive than it is, as happened in Belgium, and 
the standard of the higher education will sink more and 
more. Notwithstanding the harm which was done to the 
Lycies in 1850 by the introduction of liberty of instruction 
(as the creation of a second educational monopoly, that of 
the Church, is euphemistically termed), the pious legislators 
of 1874 were not deterred from applying the same prin- 
ciple to the faculties. Fortunately they have met with 
less practical success ; for the " Catholic faculties," which 
were established with so much noise, seem to remain tole- 
rably empty; and so they will remain as long as they 
have not the right of granting academical degrees. Yet 
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this would, perhaps, be less dangerous for the cause of 
learning than the "mixed examination-boards," which 
have done so much harm in Belgium, and which happily 
as yet exist in France on paper only. On tliese boards the 
representatives of the two hostile corporations — the State 
and the Church — either come to terms (in which case all 
the candidates are sure to pass), or else they do nothing 
but oppose each other, and then the unfortunate students 
are sacrificed to a rivalry with which they are totally uncon- 
cerned. But the worst result of all is that the mechanical 
methods of the higher education in France are rendered 
still more mechanical by this competition. The question 
asked is, "Who can prepare us best for the examination ? " 
not, " Who can teach us most ? " It is not against the 
country, or the republican constitution, or the social insti- 
tutions of the Eevolution and Napoleon, that the clerical 
party uses its infliuence in secondary and higher education 
(in the popular education it has and can have no special 
aims) ; what it does combat is liberty of thought and scien- 
tific research. But its object can be attained quite as well 
and better in modern than in feudal France, and the studies 
of the French youth may soon be such that we shall be 
obliged to say with Faust — 

" Du hast wohl Kecht ; ich finde nicht die Spur 
Von einem Gteist imd Alles ist Dressur.* 

All the really eminent minds in France perceive this 
danger, and even believers like Tocqueville hold " it as cer- 
tain that lay education is the only guarantee of liberty 
of thought." 

Few, in fact, remain who have any idea that men study 
except to gain their livelihood, or that knowledge can be 
an end in itself ; that a scholar is not a schoolmaster who 
swears by his text-book, and has simply to make others 
learn by heart what he has learned by heart himself; that 

* ** Thou'rt right ! I find not of a spirit here 

One single trace ; His training all, that's clear." 

— Fauii L 3, translated by Theodobe Mabtdt. 
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criticism is not the sin against the Holy Ghost ; that Nie- 
buhp or Wolf are not guilty of sacrilege ; and that science is 
something living and progressive, and really has made 
some progress since the days of Bossuet and of Buffon. 
True, noble exceptions are still to be found in France ; but 
these are bold breaknecks, who have escaped from the 
yoke of the University or never bowed beneath it. The Vhi" 
versit^ has not produced one true man of science in seventy 
years. Fortunately, though the Eevolution would fain 
have codified all human knowledge and compressed it into 
manuals, if that had only been possible, the rules and 
regulations made on the Jesuit pattern have still left some 
holes through which the living spirit can make its way ; 
there are still some places of refuge to which liberal 
knowledge can flee and be in safety. It makes us tremble 
to think what would have become of France if the JScoles 
norrruxie and polytechnique had been the only nurseries of 
classical and mathematical knowledge; and yet this was 
the original plan. But the brutal axe of the Bevolution 
luckily left some few of the old trunks standing, in which 
enough life remained to send forth fresh branches. Bound 
the Acad4mie franfaise and the Acaddmie des inscriptions 
et belles lettres were grouped, under the collective name 
of Instituty three new academies which those grand old 
foundations endowed with life and fruitfulness. "Time 
sanctifies " and men reverence " what is hoary with age," 
Thus the Facvltd des lettres of Paris has retained a certain 
importance simply by having its seat in the ancient and 
venerable Sorbonne; and the three institutions which 
enjoy the greatest reputation in France are the three 
which ialone have been preserved from the anden regime — 
Francis L's Collie de France, Eichelieu's Acad4mie 
frangaise, and the Acaddmie des inscriptions. Perhaps 
their autonomy may contribute as much as their antiquity 
to the consideration in which they are held ; for they are 
the only corporations in France which elect their own 
members and .enjoy any degree of self-government, la 
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them alone does a true scientific spirit reign ; for the pro- 
fessors of the UniversiU, if they are not members of the 
Institut — and no professor in the provinces is — are school- 
masters or rh-Qionodlfeuilletonistes ; in them alone one may 
look for scholars and men of science; nor does anything 
prove their scientific eminence better than the tact with 
which they choose their corresponding members abroad and 
their actual members in Paris. Even the much-abused Aca- 
ddmie fraTifaise performs its difficult duty as guardian of 
the traditional French taste in writing and speaking with 
wonderful delicacy. It was only doing its duty when it 
closed its doors to a scholar of the German type like 
littr^, and ofifered a seat to the Due de Broglie, a grand- 
seigneur in the style of the grandsikle. The College de 
France, it is true, which was founded for the advancement 
of knowledge and not for purposes of education, has 
been less successful in retaining its high position. The 
publicity which is always found to be incompatible with 
serious work and research has destroyed its original char- 
acter, and it is painful for any one who reverences the 
study of history to see a man like Laboulaye, who has 
achieved so much for the history of jurisprudence, now 
doing his best to give entertaining popular lectures to an 
audience of pretty American girls within the walls where 
Bude once taught. 

A few years ago, however, a worthy successor to the 
College de France arose in the iJcoles des hautes 4tude$, 
It is the greatest, as it will prove, let us hope, the most 
successful of Duruy's creations — a man who has met with 
much blame, but often did excellent work. Publicity is 
entirely excluded from this school; a personal relationship 
is formed between teacher and pupil ; the instruction given 
resembles that of the German philological and historical 
seminaries and chemical and physiological laboratories. 
Here, at least, are found youth, life, and resolution. 'So 
doubt it is a bad thing for disinterested science and in- 
terested study to be so entirely separated. It is a bad 
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thing to have to say to one teacher, " It is your business 
to teach what is already known and beyond all doubt ; " 
to the other, " It is for you to scale the untrodden peaks 
of science;" to the one, "Turn out skilled and useful 
workmen," and to the other, "Go forth and bring us 
tidings of yet unknown regions." No doubt the living 
spark of a pure love of knowledge has more chance of 
falling on what will catch fire among the hundreds who 
have chosen a definite career than among the few solitary 
students who sit in their garret far away from all excite- 
ment. No doubt it is an incalculable misfortune for a 
nation if its educated classes are destitute of any scieiitific 
foundation to their knowledge. Yet, for all that, it is a 
blessing for which the French people can never be grateful 
enough to the Second Empire that at least one flame has 
been kindled, round which the true disciples of knowledge 
can gather, and by which they can be lighted on their 
way. The Collie de France has not been true to its 
traditions; the Institut only receives the talent which 
has no more power of growth ; the vast machine of the 
University, of the iJcoles sp^dales, of the Catholic faculties, 
seizes almost all those who are still capable of develop- 
ment, presses almost every drop of originality out of 
them, forces them into its stereotyped forms, and hands 
them over to the state and to society as so many well- 
drilled, skilful, mechanical workmen. Well for France 
if but some few are able to escape to those humble 
rooms in the old Sorbonne, where, perhaps, the spirit of 
a Henricus Stephanus or a Scaliger may even now be 
inspiring unknown the honest work of untrammelled 
genius. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

PARIS AND THE PROVINCES. 

We have endeavoured to give an account of the family 
and of education in France, and of the moral and social 
conditions of the country. It remains for us shortly to 
characterise the intellectual and political life of the nation, 
as it has been developed under these influences during 
the present century. Even if less slight, these sketches 
would still be inadequate to explain these two aspects of 
French life. To do so, it would be necessary for the 
economist, the geographer, and the statist to contribute 
tihe results of their researches on the productiveness of 
the soil, on climate, extent of coast, on commerce, industry, 
tod agriculture ; we should require histories of literature 
and politics, in order to trace back for centuries the 
intellectual and political development of the nation, to 
show what tendencies in the " modem state " and in con- 
temporary literature are due to this development. Above 
all, it would be necessary for the student of jurisprudence 
thoroughly to investigate the civil and criminal laws of 
the land, and to offer a clear and full account of their 
form and their spirit. Only then could an attempt to 
give a detailed description of modern France make any 
claim to completeness. In one sense, it is true, this work 
has been done, not by a student of law or history, but by 
a singularly gifted novelist. For although Balzac lived 
and wrote in the first half of the century, yet with a seer's 
eye, to which past and future are as the present, he 
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revealed the secret growth of new France, and depicted 
with prophetic certainty the state of society under the 
Second Empire. A philosophic poet, or, to speak more 
accarately, a poetic philosopher, he penetrated to and 
bodied forth the forces which worked j^eneath the surface. 
Had the Muse added sense of fonn to his philosophic 
grasp and his artistic clearness of vision, he would not 
have his like in the literature of his country. It required 
the pen of such genius as his to '' turn to shapes " the 
hidden ideas of his age and country, and to show how 
the force of individuality had asserted itself against the 
spirit of uniformity which pervaded modern France, and 
threatened to sacrifice the individual to the race. Beside 
yet below the poet and the philosopher, the spectator 
who makes the changes and chances of real life his study 
may also claim to be heard. It is his task to collect 
individual facts and to arrange them under general heads, 
thus supplying the materials of the poet and kindling his 
imagination. We may, therefore, be allowed to offer such 
contributions to the study of the subject as can only be 
the result of living experience, and,, in the eyes of an 
unprejudiced judge, are not less valuable than the laws 
and statistics which he finds tabulated in books. 

Following this method, we are at once met by a remark- 
able fact, which must be carefully taken into considera- 
tion in order to form an estimate of the intellectual and 
political life of France — the contrast between Paris and 
the provinces. 

I. 

The writer of these pages bethinks himself, though too 
late, what an offence he has committed against the sacred 
commandments of the decree of Messidor, an offence of 
which no good Frenchman would ever have been guilty. 
For he has dared to put the last first and the first last; 
he has forgotten that according to the decree of Bonaparte, 
which fixes the order of precedence among the servants 
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of the state, and is the favourite study of all French 
dignitaries, the university takes the lowest place, after 
the church, after the army, after the law, after the civil 
service. What would a certain procureur imperial have 
said to me, whom I once saw leave the room because — 
proh pudoT ! — a lower place was assigned to him than to 
the rector of a faculty? But the mischief is done. I 
may, therefore, be permitted not to trouble myself any 
more about the decree of Messidor, the Sibylline book 
consulted by all French ladies, and to proceed according 
to my own paradoxical notions of precedence. 

The caste of most consequence in European China, 
which is called la province in France, is undoubtedly the 
magistracy. It is wonderful how Napoleon succeeded in 
combining the demands of abstract symmetry with those 
of concrete interests, prejudices, and passions. He created 
some hundred tribunals, twenty-nine Courts of Appeal, 
and a higher tribunal, the Cour de Cassation; — the 
former he transferred, for the most part, to places where 
the parlements had their seat, as, for instance, Bordeaux, 
Eouen, Douai, Dijon, and so on. Then, whenever he 
could, he appointed as judges the sons or relations of the 
members pf these old parlements. He also made them 
wear the historic and dignified scarlet robe, — a symbol of 
ofl&ce nowhere superfluous, but indispensable in France, 
where the disrespectful wit of the people is so ready to 
see in a judge only the man and the neighbour, however 
stern a countenance he may wear in private. life. 

Although since then hundreds of homines novi have 
been raised to the bench from among the public prose- 
cutors {pdrqttet), and sometimes, though rarely, from the 
bar {barreau)y its dignity is greatly enhanced by its con- 
nection with the old parliamentary nobility (noblesse de 
robe). For the most part, vacancies in the bench are 
still filled up by men taken from the families of judges ; 
and the object of their ambition, to which they frequently 
sacrifice the best twenty years of their life in a small pro- 
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.tincial town, is generally to end their career in the place 
where they were bom. Any one of them would rather be 
somebody in a country town than nobody in Eome, for 
vanity is a large ingredient in the strongly marked local 
patriotism of ^ the French. In local society, the dignity 
and meagre pay of a judge suffice to put him on a footing 
with the richest heiresses ; and, as we have seen, marriage 
is the only valid criterion of social position. The Second 
Empire, indeed, did all that was possible to destroy these 
surviving traditions and deprive the bench of its pro- 
vincial character. As it used state lawyers, like pr^fets, 
for political ends, it chose submissive and unscrupulous 
creatures of its own, — ambitious men of no principles, 
unfettered by local considerations, and unrestrained by 
family traditions. Thus into the magistracy was intro- 
duced a new and unworthy element — a parasite which 
threatens to overpower the old order, 
. The judges (magistrature assise), who are irremovable, 
are usually taken from the public prosecutors (magistra-- 
ture debout), who are removable, and very seldom from the 
bar, as in England, The bad consequences of this custom 
<5an easily be imagined. The result in politics is that the 
state lawyers obsequiously follow the Government of the 
day in the administration of justice, in criminal cases that 
they display a personal animosity towards the accused ; for 
their advancement in the parquet depends on the number 
of sentences which they can obtain from the juries. But 
it would not be fair to suppose that they consciously in- 
dulge in this inquisitorial zeaL As public prosecutors, 
they readily identify themselves with the state govern- 
ment, and it can almost always be assumed with safety 
that they do not bring an accused person before a jury 
unless they are sure of his guilt. Thus, when they have 
taken their seat on the bench, they are apt to prejudge a 
case ; nor need we look any further for an explanation of 
the often scandalous one-sidedness of a president of the 
Court of Assise against the accused. 
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Unfortunately, the chief prosecutor (chef de parquet), 
owing to his dependence on the Government, to the police 
duties it lays upon him, above all, to his desire of pro- 
motion, is generally a blind instrument of the Minister, 
a second and more important pr^fet This is why so 
many Liberal politicians demand trial by jury in press 
and political prosecutions — a change which would replace 
one evil by another ; for if judges always condemn, juries 
always acquit. If the judges were taken directly from 
the bar, and promotion was done away with, impartial 
sentences in political cases might be obtained without 
having recourse to trial by jury. 

But however defective the bench in France may be 
in relation to politics and in matters of criminal law, 
in civil cases it is irreproachable; while in accuracy, 
rapidity, and cheapness, the French administration of jus- 
tice surpasses that of all other countries. It would be 
difficult to find a more upright body of judges in Europe, 
The civil cases are mostly questions about property or 
civil rights (^tat civil), and a Frenchman has a scrupulous 
respect for ttese pillars of society. As juries, from a false 
sentimentalism or a dread of public opinion, often let 
crimes committed in passion go unpunished, but always 
have the courage to deal inexorably with any oflfence 
against property, so in civil cases a judge is never open 
to entreaty, favour, or even official pressure, that else 
powerful motor in the working of the state machine* 
But, what is not less remarkable than the spotless in- 
tegrity of the judges, is their sound common sense (bon 
sens). It is true that they have not, as a rule, been taught 
to look at the subject from a scientific point of view, 
but their judgment on the particular circumstances, the 
characters of the parties, and the text of the laws in- 
volved — all that the French so appositely name la Jvdi" 
ciare — is almost unexceptionable, and in the Civil Courts 
they have fortunately no jury to put them wrong. There 
are judgments of the tribunals and Courts of Appeal 
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{jugements and arrSts), but more especially of the Court of 
Cassation (sentences), which are masterpieces of clearness 
and discrimination. Frenchmen are bom jurists ; but, 
unfortunately, the consideration which judges and lawyers 
enjoy gives them too much political importance, so that 
leg^ views overrule political considerations, — perhaps the 
greatest misfortune which can happen to a state. 

A grave defect in the conduct of justice is the number 
of courts, the thousand paid justices of the peace, the 
twenty-nine Courts of Appeal, each with three Chambers 
composed of eleven members, and the hundreds of tribu- 
nal, in each of which five judges are sitting. I know of 
some such tribunals which have not had twenty lawsuits 
to decide in a year. A tribunal only sits three times a 
week for a few hours, and the best intellect naturally 
grows rusty in this enforced idleness. The judges have 
miserable stipends of 4000 francs, which is scarcely likely 
to tempt a lawyer of reputation to give up a lucrative 
business in order " to take his seat " (s'asseoir) ; but now 
that railways are plentiful, and all the circumstances 
thereby so materially altered, the number of judges might 
very well be reduced by three-fourths, and their stipends 
increased in the same proportion. Some years ago, amid 
general murmurs of disapprobation. Baron Jouvenel pro- 
posed in the National Assembly a far less radical reform, 
and added with melancholy resignation, " Je sais que nous 
sommes dans un pays oil U est plus difficile de supprimer 
un tribunal que de renverser un irdne" 

The magistracy does not, as a rule, belong to the 
" colony *' of a provincial town, which consists of the 
higher Government officials, officers, and professors. This, 
together with the nobility, landowners, notaries, advo- 
cates, doctors, rich tradesmen, and resident members of the 
law courts, forms the " society " of the town, in which it 
is the changing element that imparts life and movement. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that this 
movement is intellectual, or that the colony, gives a higher 
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tone to provincial society. On the contrary, those who 
have worthier objects of interest are usually found to be 
natives of the place. Like the soldier and the priest, the 
colonist can never be more than a " resident alien ; *' he 
has no local ties ; he takes root nowhere. But the 
soldier knows that the army, which is his home, has as 
its foundations honour and discipline, which aid and even 
force him to forget his own interests. And this is in a 
far higher degree applicable to the Church, the priest's 
true fatherland. But the French ofl&cial, in the present 
stage of his development, sees in the state only a vast 
institution to provide people with places. At the same 
time he always performs his duties accurately and con- 
scientiously (though more, perhaps, from amour propre 
and fear of rebuke than from any real interest) ; nor is 
his work ever done in a slovenly or unintelligent way. 
But promotion, increase of pay, decorations, are the con- 
stant aim and object of his existence. He is never quit of 
ambitious and self-interested thoughts ; his office is always 
and only a means to an end, no less than his choice of 
acquaintances, his degree of intimacy with them, and the 
subjects of his conversation. All is fish that comes to 
net, and he takes care his net is always laid. He remains 
all his life a stranger in the town to which a Minister's 
humour has sent him, and which to-morrow he would 
leave without regret if a better post were offered him 
elsewhere. Only the ^lite of the bureaucracy, the high 
officials in the capital, are wont to approach their work in 
a nobler spirit. 

The true centre of this colony, as of all provincial 
society, is the highest Government official in the town — 
the pr^fet or sous-pr^fet It is unnecessary to describe 
the system of administration in France. The administra- 
tion proper, as well as that of justice, are thoroughly 
supervised by the Council of State in Paris and the 
Council of Prefecture in the provinces — both most excel- 
lent governing bodies. The elective authorities — Conseil 
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g^iSral, Conseil cCarrondissement, and ConseU municipal — 
have hitherto been without power or importance, although 
it is considered a great honour to be a member of a 
ConseU g&n4raL It is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
this council forms the aristocracy of the Department — 
such an aristocracy as will grow up, titled or untitled, 
in every age and country — an aristocracy of rich cultivated 
landed proprietors possessed of hereditary wealth. The 
pr4fet is the ostensible, politically the real, chief of the 
administration ; and he also has important social duties. 
He is often a clever and ambitious young man, who has 
followed no definite line of study, and is too impatient 
to take up a safer and more humble career. More often he 
is a nobleman without fortune, who barters his title for a 
good income, is always protected by influential ladies, and 
is ready in the service of the Minister to defend the pro 
one day and the contra the next, if only he can continue 
to enjoy the state and luxury proper to his rank. Some- 
times, too, he is a man of real merit, who looks on a 
provincial prefecture as a stepping-stone to some important 
post in Paris. Above all, this French satrap is a valuable 
instrument in the hands of the Government for discover- 
ing and winning over public opinion in the provinces. 

The local interests of the Department — agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial — are very inadequately under- 
stood by these highly paid officials, who are transferred 
to-day from lille to Bordeaux, to-morrow from Nancy to 
Eouen. These frequent changes do not, however, interfere 
with the exercise of one of their most important functions^ 
which is to give endless dinner-parties (to which only men 
are invited), receptions, and balls — all of which the 
thrifty provincial relishes exceedingly, though he does not 
care to provide them himself. If he is rich, and has a 
daughter to marry, he resolves for once in his life to give 
a great entertainment, but he will hardly do more. Pay- 
ing visits has been reduced to a system, and every lady 
has her weekly morning or evening reception, which takes 
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the place of the German coffee-parties. But, with this 
exception, soirees are the only entertainments in the dull 
life of the unfortunate provincial or of his wife, who 
naturally enough would like some amusement in the course 
of her existence, and is not in the position of a German 
wife, who has had her legitimate share of pleasure before 
her marriage. Again, the idea of travelling never enters a 
Frenchman's head; nature and country walks have no 
attraction for him ; the theatre is generally too expensive 
an amusement, because his wife must dress up to go there, 
and concerts are rare. Every day brings round the in- 
evitable game of whist or ombre with brothers-in-law, 
cousins, or others who frequent the house, and he naturally 
feels the want of some new form of amusement. Sub- 
scription balls or balls given by clubs are rare, and are 
not attended by those in " good society." There are no 
pleasure-gardens beyond the walls, as in Germany, to give 
an aim to a walk ; nor would women even of the lower 
middle class enter a caf6 or restaurant though outside the 
town, and no one ever thinks of taking a long walk. 
There are very few reading-rooms or circulating libraries, 
and those which do exist are wretchedly provided. No one 
in their senses would expect to find foreign papers, periodi- 
cals, or books in a town of less than ioo,cxx) inhabitants. 
There are learned societies everywhere, as well as clubs ; 
but the former confine their energies to presenting each 
other with complimentary addresses ; the latter are 
really associations for the purpose of play, and offer no 
other form of entertainment. In fact, the inhabitant of the 
provinces has nothing resembling the numberless societies 
which flourish in every little German town. When he 
has sauntered or driven up and down the promenade and 
been to an evening reception, he has exhausted his re- 
sources as a social being. 

It is true that the questions of the day are discussed 
"with great gusto and with moderate wit." The topics are 
the theatre, lawsuits, speeches in parliament, articles in 
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the Beviie* marriages, decorations, promotions, and, above 
all, what is going on at the Prefecture. " WiU Madame 
la Fr^fdte give a ball or not ? What new dress will she 
bring out this time ? Will the General be there ? I hear 
he is not in very good odour with the Fr^fet," and any 
other interesting news of the same description. Of course 
there is the usual accompaniment of vanity and envy, 
amour propre and malice, curiosity and slander, tcrwt comme 
chez nous, with this exception, that in Germany human 
frailty interests itself rather in moral questions, such as 
friendship, trust, sympathy, and talent; in France, in 
external things, like precedence, dress, titles, and orders, 
French scandal (mMisance), too, is much more innocent 
than German ; it busies itself with its neighbour's follies, 
not with his morals — a natural tendency most carefully 
developed by education. For the Celt has as great a horror 
of ridicule as the Teuton has of untruthfulness ; the best 
Frenchman is capable of leaving undone a good action to 
which his first impulse prompts him, if it would excite 
ridicule; and what he blames most alike in friend and 
stranger is doing anything ridiculous. But in his dread 
of ridicule, as in his vanity, there is a cheerful good nature 
(bonhomie) which makes such a weakness far less offensive. 
Add to this his unaffected urbanity as contrasted with 
Teutonic abruptness and haughtiness, often only the result 
of shyness. 

To be properly judged, a Frenchman must, of course, be 
seen at home. Abroad he is not popular, and cannot expect 
to be so ; while every foreigner who has lived in France 
is glad to return. A Frenchman imagines, with perfect 
navveU, it is true, that he is everywhere a welcome guest, 
even in time of war, as a conqueror who wins all hearts. 
What very different feelings his countrymen aroused in 

* The Revue, of course, means the Revue des Deux Mondes, which is the 
review par excellence. It is well known that in the provinces there are no 
publishers and very few booksellers, while provincial periodicals are, of 
course, quite out of the question. 
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their victorious campaigns in Spain, North Germany, and 
Italy, he either does not suspect or chooses to ignore. His 
two national vices — la femme et la casse — seem to him so 
natural that he cannot understand why they should be 
severely judged. In his eyes, ce sont p^hds vdniels; — 
a view which adds insult to injury. As to his destruc- 
tiveness, only compare the ruins left by his aimless rage 
in the wars of religion, the war of the Palatinate, the great 
Eevolution, and quite lately in the revolt of the Commune, 
with the well-preserved remains of ancient England, a 
country which has likewise been visited by religious wars 
and revolutions. Young men who like enjoying them- 
selves seldom have a bill at an inn on which breakages {la 
casse) do not figure as a regular item. As for the other 
weakness, it is characteristic that nothing struck the 
French so much during the war of 1870 as the relative 
shyness of the German soldiers towards women. But in 
time of peace, too, a Frenchman is seen to more advantage 
at home than abroad. At home his personal vanity is kept 
in check by that of his countrymen ; abroad he gives it 
free course, as he naively interprets the comparative ab- 
sence of this defect in other nations as a tacit confession 
of their own inferiority. His intense national vanity, 
also, does not strike us so disagreeably in his own country. 
There he is not among foreigners, to whom he must impart 
his conviction of the enormous superiority of the French, 
and thinks it necessary to complain of everything about 
him, as has been his habit in Spain and Italy, and until 
recently in Germany ; for no one can help observing that, 
while English, Italians, Germans, and Eussians generally 
grow fond of any foreign country in which they live, a 
Frenchman, even after he has been twenty years among 
a people, is never tired of bewailing their customs, their 
character, and their stupidity. But we must return to our 
provincial mandarins. 

After the prdfet and sovs-prifet comes the receveur- 
g4n4ral, if there happens to be one in the chief town of 
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the department. He is generally a rich financier, who 
can pay the lai^e sum of caution-money required out 
of his own purse, or else the prot^g^ of such an one. He 
often does no more than lend his name and give some 
brilliant balls in the provinces, and continues to live 
comfortably in Paris in his own gay circle of acquain- 
tances. He still bears a striking resemblance to the old 
fermier-g^rUrai, the hero of Voltaire's famous brigand story, 
although his duties, it is scarcely necessary to add, are quite 
different. The whole system was only founded by Napo- 
leon as a means of extricating himself from a difficult 
financial situation when he was forced, in order to get ready- 
money, to give the capitalists great and undesirable advan- 
tages, and he never regarded it as a permanent institution. 
But 1 8 14 came, and it remained. A few years ago the 
names were altered; the man who is appointed by the 
Government to speculate with the revenue is now styled 
tr^sorier-payeur-g^ndral^ though his office is exactly what it 
was in 1 803. These profitable posts, which often represent 
an income of ioo,cxx) to 200,000 francs, can only be ob- 
tained by favour, by influence in the higher circles of the 
financial world, or by the mediation of the most aristocratic 
and powerful women. This is the case, too, with the ap- 
pointment of the receveur-particviier, now termed paymr, 
who occupies the same position in the chief town of 
an arrondissement as the receveur-girUral in the chef -lieu 
de d^partement His income is estimated, on an average, 
at 15,600 to 20,000 francs. 

The honourable and impaid office of mayor is usually 
intrusted by the Government to a man of independent 
fortune, generally respected, and with Conservative sym- 
pathies. In the large towns, as well as in those of any 
importance, it often remains vacant for years together, 
so difficult is it to make a choice, and so unwilling are 
men of independent character to accept the post. When 
some one is at last persuaded to take it, his object usually 
is by one or two years of thankless work to gain the red 
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ribbon, of which every Frenchman dreams, and which, 
as all the world knows, he wears in the 'streets, out hunt- 
ing, out shooting, on his dressing-gown, and on his bathing- 
dress. No man can be expected for more than a year or 
two to endure a position in which he has to support the 
perpetual criticism of his fellow-citizens, be the obedient 
servant of the prSfet, take all the unpopular measures of 
the Government upon his own shoulders, and yet hold a 
rank inferior to that of the state authorities. And so the 
usual interregnum begins again, during which the subor- 
dinates attend to the business on hand. In a village the 
mayor is usually the proprietor, that is — as modern legis- 
lation, does not recognise the seigneur du village — the 
largest owner of land. He must, of course, be a Conser- 
vative, even if he is no warm partisan of the actually 
reigning dynasty. The powerless municipal councillors 
are chosen for the most part from the well-to-do citizens. 

None of these ofl&cials are required to have passed any 
special examination ; for most, the licence en droit suffices ; 
for many, even the mere haccalaur6at It is quite other- 
wise with the ingSnieur- en-chef of a department and 
the ingdnieur- ordinaire of an arrondissement, who are 
regarded with great respect. As they must have been 
among the first pupils of the jScole Polytechnique, and as 
this school ranks highest in the estimation of the country, 
it is easy to imagine that they are considered the quin- 
tessence of talent, culture, and merit. They are, in fact, 
the most perfect type of that education of the understand- 
ing which was the dream of the Eevolution, as the agr^gS 
des lettres, who has been trained in the llcole Normale, 
is the realisation of its ideal of taste. As, moreover, the 
fees of the ing4nieur amount annually to a considerable 
«um, his origin is readily forgotten if he is of humble 
birth, and he ranks on a level with the doctor, lawyer, and 
notary. 

A class of society quite peculiar to France is formed 
by men of small independent means. A great number 
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of young men, sons of tradespeople, go up to Paris or 
some one of the five or six great cities, and there gradually 
save up a humble fortune, unlike the Englishman, who 
goes out to the colonies and quickly makes a large one. By 
many of them even Paris is looked on as a place of exile. 
The general rule is that a Frenchman of this class gives 
up business at fifty, or, if he is a civil servant or officer, 
retires after his thirty years of active service. He returns 
to his native town, lives there modestly and comfortably 
on his income of ten, five, or three thousand francs, after 
purchasing a small house ; becomes if possible municipal 
councillor, or, if he has been in the army, officer in the Na- 
tional Guard ; if a professor, member of the local academy ; 
and then sets about getting his daughter married to some 
young Government official. The universal prevalence of 
this plan of life is the basis of the material prosperity of 
France, which is as much the result of thrift as that of 
England is the result of a multiplication of wants which 
necessitates a corresponding increase in production. Any 
member of the middle class in France who pursues a 
different course is put down as a spendthrift or unreliable 
speculator. 

In the large seaport and manufacturing towns the con- 
dition of society is, as might be expected, quite different 
to that which I have been describing. Even the highest 
Government official is a personage of comparatively little 
importance, and lives apart from the business world, his 
means being too limited to allow him to compete with 
its expensive entertainments. For what is even a pr^fet 
with a salary of 50,000 francs compared with a wealthy 
merchant of Bordeaux or Marseilles ? The life of such 
towns is very like that of Liverpool and Manchester, 
Hamburg and Coin. There is a great deal of display of 
mere material enjoyment, more especially in the form of 
dinner-parties, though everything is done with more taste 
and in better style than in Germany. In short, there is 
little real sociability, and much outward magnificenc 
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Here, as is everywhere and always tie case, in Florence 
and Venice, in Lubeck and Hamburg, the old firms make 
«p the patriciate or aristocracy; and, as a rule, the higher 
class of merchants is far more cultivated in France than 
in the Germany or England of to-day, though it must be 
remembered that it is far less numerous. 

In large manufacturing towns like Lyons, Rouen, or 
Lille, there are naturally only a few of these old families, 
as industry, especially in Lille, has only made its rapid 
advance within the last thirty or forty years. Nor are we 
surprised to find many points of resemblance between these 
somewhat unpolished but estimable, and for the most part 
pious circles, and the inhabitants of towns like Crefeld 
and Chemnitz, Sheffield and Birmingham. Here we find 
chiefly self-made men; each family is, as a rule, very 
widely related, and confines itself almost exclusively to 
the circle of society thus formed, in which the intercourse 
is warm and aflfectionate. 



IL 

In the smaller provincial towns " society " is limited to 
the different categories which I have mentioned, though 
the class of rich wholesale tradesmen remains to be added. 
The subordinates in the different offices (the prefecture, 
the revenue, the Mairie, the public works), even those 
who in Germany would be required to have had a good 
education, are mere drudges, without any classical or 
legal training, are treated as such, and are not admitted 
into "society." The same applies to the officials of 
police, eve.n the highest (commissaires) ; for, in accordance 
with the Revolutionary tradition, the police, unsurpassed 
as they are for their usefulness and devotion, are not 
looked upon as the guardians of the public security, but 
as the sworn enemies of the citizens and as a body of 
professional spies. Whatever different Governments may 
have done to strengthen this prejudice, it is entirely with- 
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out foundation ; the French police are equal to any in the 
world in courage, fidelity, and intelligence.* The masters 
of the Zyc^e are, as I have already explained, likewise 
excluded from provincial " society," whereas the professor 
of a faculty is readily enough admitted, though he does 
•not meet with the same consideration as a staff-officer, a 
sous-pr^fet, or a judge. On the same principle the state 
never honours a professor with a higher rank in the Legion 
of Honour than that of chevalier, while almost every 
colonel obtains the cordon of the order. In Germany and 
Italy, on the other hand, no diflference is made between 
army and university in this respect, whence we can judge 
of the estimation in which these services are held in the 
dififerent coimtries. 

Curiously enough, officers as a body do not of right 
belong to society, as tliey do in Germany and England. 
Any union of the civil and military elements by marriage 
is almost impossible owing to the frequent change of 
quarters, even if the general prejudice in the bourgeoisie 
against the army was not a sufficient hindrance. Yet in 
reality this prejudice is only the result of the sound 
instinct of the French people. We have seen how the 
Government is continually being forced to infringe the 
laws issuing from the Eevolution in order to correct their 
absurdities ; as, for example, when the competitive exami- 
nation for dififerent appointments is quietly ignored : with 
equal reason society firmly and silently asserts its rights, 
whenever they have been disregarded or trampled on by a 
theorising legislation out of deference to abstract ideas of 
justice. Washington, the founder of the American lie- 
public, so deeply revered in France — for no one there 

* If any one doubts it, he should read Maxime da Camp's book on Paris. 
It is worthy of remark that his intercourse with the actual police, which 
his investigations rendered necessary, converted him to Conservatism after 
being a Republican and a Garibaldian, and having shared all the prejudices 
of the democratic party against the police. M. du Camp is a man of 
independent means and independent character, who has never held a post 
under any Guverumeut. 
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knows what an aristocrat he really was — laid down as 
the first rule for his Minister of War — " Only take gentle- 
men for ofl&cers," Democratic France cannot sanction 
such an injustice, even though it be founded in the nature 
of men and the laws of society. The principle is that 
every soldier may carry a marshal's baton in his cartridge- 
box, and out of regard for this principle the greater num- 
ber of oflBcers are taken from the ranks. Whether the 
soldiers respect such -officers is open to question; and 
were not the superior ofl&cers, from the major upwards, 
educated men of good social position, discipline would 
probably be in a bad plight. A soldier may fear an 
officer who has the power to punish him ; he only trusts 
one who impresses him by his superior personality. 
Even in the military school the unfledged officer uses 
expressions of haughty contempt in speaking of his 
future comrade who is on duty there as adjudant Un- 
educated and unacquainted with social forms, an officer 
who has been promoted from the ranks does not even 
desire to enter the society of the town where he is 
quartered ; he feels much more at his ease in a caf6 with 
his glass of absinthe, his pipe, and his piquet. If such an 
officer secludes himself in order to study, he is ridiculed 
by his comrades as a pedant, and as a lady's man 
(dameret) if he tries to push himself into society; in 
either case, he is considered a poor fellow. It has even 
happened that in high quarters, "theoretic abstract 
studies" have been discouraged among the officers as 
being dangerous to discipline. Truly a most unnecessary 
precaution ! A French officer is only too glad to end his 
studies with his school-days; his promotion, either by 
favour or by seniority, is secure in any case. 

It is a remarkable fact that while military service is 
looked upon as an honour in a peace-loving country 
like Germany, in warlike France it is considered to 
be a burden and a low handicraft. Owing to the 
obstinate retention of the system of substitution, by 
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which the educated classes can escape service, the 
Trench soldier still retains something of the mercenary. 
Nor can the gulf between bourgeoisie and army fail 
to become wider as long as France, a consolidated 
kingdom now for four centuries, does not dare to give 
up the garrison system and have a native division 
quartered in each province. A corps d'arm^ de Ficardie 
or de Normandie is expected to endanger the " belle units 
frangaise," though no Germans imagine their new unity 
is threatened by a Hanoverian or Saxon army corps.^ 
Now an officer or soldier who belongs to the province in 
which he is quartered retains a certain sympathy with 
the civilian society, which cannot exist in a regiment 
composed of Gascons, Bretons, Burgimdians, and Pro- 
venqals, especially when they change quarters every six 
months and never come near their native town or village. 
Consequently, during their long service of seven years 
the barrack becomes their home, as the camp was that of 
Wallenstein's soldiers. Whoever has seen recruits drawn 
knows what the people think of military service ; and 
whoever has lived among officers knows what society 
thinks of the army. The only officers of humble origin 
admitted to the salons belong to the amies savantes 
(engineers and artillery), or to the higher grades; but 
these latter are almost beyond the reach of non-commis- 
sioned officers of low birth, and are usually held by sons 
of educated people who have been through one of the 
military schools. And, as I observed before, when law 
does not recognise natural distinctions, it cannot assert 
itself long against the custom which such distinctions 
have created. For instance, in Germany, all the officers, 
from the colonel to the lieutenant, dine together, inas- 
much as an equal standard of culture admits them all 
alike into society, whether nobles or not ; and even the 
private who is serving his year, if he is of the same social 

* The new amUe territoriaU of France is rather a militia than a standing 
army. This was written, it must be remembered, in 1872. 
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standing, takes his place at their table. But in France, 
in order to keep up a set of hierarchical distinctions, each 
grade dines apart, and there is a lieutenant's table, a 
captain's table, and so on. What is the consequence ? 
Scarcely is the dinner over, his cofifee swallowed, ere 
Lieutenant Marquis de Trois-Etoiles slips away, puts on 
his civilian dress, and in a few minutes may be at a re- 
ception or the club, talking to the major, the colonel, or 
the general, who belong, like him, to good society. His 
comrades cannot accompany him, for what kind of figure 
would a man of forty just promoted from sergeant to lieu- 
tenant make at the club ? Nor is any change possible, 
as a French parliament will never venture to abolish the 
democratic system of promotion from the ranks. The 
custom, too, of obtaining a substitute, though it no longer 
exists de jure, will never cease to exist de facto. Money, 
influence, and favour in the end decide everything in a 
democratic state, and it would certainly be very surpris- 
ing if the son of an advocate or a judge could not fish up 
a sufficiently good excuse to enable his patron or patron- 
ness to obtain his exemption from miUtary service. 

Nor is the examination introduced in 1872 of a cha- 
racter to exclude the most ignorant young bourgeois from 
the privilege of serving for one year only. The yearly 
contingent of those who are so far exempt from military 
service is said to amount already to 20,cxx). Of course 
it is a very different thing to be a volunteer in the army 
of the democratic Eepublic and in one officered by Prus- 
sian Junkers. Those who only serve one year do not in- 
deed form a special battalion, as in Italy, but they are 
instructed separately, after which they are allotted to their 
regiments and barracks ; there they are expected to eat out 
of the same dish as their comrades, and clean their own 
boots ; but they know how to " arrange matters ; " and even 
in the land of equality the cantinUre is ready for a 
tip to cook an extra dish for the " sons of gentlemen." 
The " fifteen-hundred-francs men " are already an object 
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of envy ; for by the payment of this sum a workman or 
peasant who has pottered for a couple of years in the 
lower forms of a second-class modern school need only 
serve his one year, and may expect some day to be gazetted 
as an oflScer in the arm^ territoriale, in which he enters 
as sergeant. It is said that the actual non-commissioned 
officers, as well as those of them who have been raised to 
the rank of lieutenant, take every opportunity of making 
themselves disagreeable to the " one-year men," and of 
thus showing that the French army is democratic and 
recognises no social distinctions. If the worst come to 
the worst, so the money be forthcoming, it is easy to be 
transferred from the first into the second category, where 
six months' service suffices, and not even the elementary 
examination is required. That is called compulsory mili- 
tary service in countries where il est avec le ciel des 
accomodemens, which are beyond a nation of pedants, court 
lacqueys, and barbarians. 

A whole chapter might be devoted to the Church, which, 
by its power over women of all classes, has such an im- 
mense influence on politics and society in France. Yet 
the clergy are by nature and education more cosmopolitan 
than any other class ; and there is little more to be said 
of them in France than what we know of those in Ger- 
many. They are drawn from the same classes, receive the 
same training, were tolerant forty orfifty years ago, and have 
become intolerant since under the guidance of the Jesuits. 
They display the same alternation of pride and humility 
which stamps the priests of every religion and nation ; but 
their morality is perhaps stricter and more spotless in 
France than in any other country ; and they are more 
careful in avoiding society and its distractions. They 
come little into contact with the men, and are treated 
cavalierly enough by them when they do, except in the 
case of a canon or bishop. So niuch the greater is their 
influence over the women, and through them over the 
education of the children. They enjoy even less con- 
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sideration in the country than in the town. For though 
the peasant is conservative and supports the priest, he 
goes for his instructions to the prefect or proprietor. With 
the latter Monsieur le Cur4 dines every Friday at the 
bottom of the table, as in the good old times ; but it is 
the proprietor's religion which makes the cur4 respected, 
not the priest's spiritual authority which enhances the 
landowner's prestige. At the same time, no one who has 
had the opportunity of watching the work of the superior 
clergy in the seminaries and monasteries would deny that 
there are among them men who are alike eminent in 
character, intellect, and culture. France still continues to 
be the land of the Bossuets and F^nelons, the Massillons 
and Bourdaloues. In the French Church rose up Lacor- 
daire and Lamennais, and it would not be easy to find in any 
other country men like Mgr. Dupanloup and Abb^ Gratry. 
It is wonderful with what skill the Society of Jesus, 
which has its headquarters in France, instead of combat- 
ing, has appropriated the results of mathematical and 
natural science, as once it adapted to its purposes the 
humanistic studies of the Eenaissance. In the former 
it has suppressed the idea of free investigation; from 
the latter it banished the spirit of research ; — in both 
cases the edge was taken off a dangerous tool. Almost 
everywhere religious schools, conducted by the dite of the 
clergy, appear as formidable competitors of the state 
Lyc4es ; and as they are more 'successful in the state exa- 
minations, and have the reputation of giving a better 
moral education (Mitcation), they are every day gaining 
ground. On the other hand, the old traditions begin to 
lose their power in proportion as Eomanism asserts its 
influence over the clergy. The moderation which distin- 
guished the French clergy during the period immediately 
succeeding the Concordat, when the Church of France was 
yet a state establishment, has here as everywhere given 
way to a spirit of fanaticism. The bishop or priest of 
1830 to some extent stiU considered himself — what Napo- 
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leon meant him to be considered — ^not an active partisan 
of Bome and the supremacy of the Church, but a servant 
of the state, whose duty it was to perform public worship. 
But all this has changed since the convents were re-estab- 
lished, and in them an army devoted to the interests of 
the papal chair. The French clergy have given up Galli- 
canism and its old independence of Eome, but only 
because it can govern the Church — only because, as we 
can say without exaggeration, France is identical with 
Rome. Yet the clergy has never attempted to destroy 
the Concordat ; it has never raged against the nomination 
of bishops by the state nor denounced civil marriage. It 
has accepted the " modem state " because it expects one 
day to rule it and through it the world. And, provided 
that it does not betray its designs, and so alarm the great 
mass of Frenchmen, who are as distrustful of clerical 
excesses as of atheistical diatribes, there is no reason why 
it should not succeed ; for is there, after all, so much difiFer- 
ence between the infallibility of the Revolution and the 
infallibility of the Church, between the idea and hierarchy 
of the '* modern State " and the idea and hierarchy of the 
CathoUc Church ? * 

The number of Protestants and Jews in France is so 
smaU, that it would be of little interest to enter into a 
closer [consideration of those who ofl&ciate in these two' 
" forms of public worship as recognised and paid by the 
state." They exercise little or no influence on the poli- 
tical and social life of modern France, though neither 
has remained unafiFected by the Revolution. Here, too, 
politics determine religion. Political Conservatives are 
strictly orthodox, while Republicans hold broader views ; 
and M. Guizot and the Chief Rabbi both support the 

* I leave others with more insight to account for a remarkahle fact which 
I cannot explain. Gay, logical, soher, talkative France is the country in 
which the strictest of all monastic orders, the silent ascetic order of Trap- 
pists, was founded ; though incapahle of flourishing elsewhere, it has still 
various establishments in France, where its terrible sternness forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the worldly life around. 
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temporal power because "the solidarity of conservative 
interest " makes it necessary, 

For in France, religion, like morality, and science, and 
art, is not so much concerned with the satisfaction of 
deep human needs as with considerations of utility, suit- 
ableness, propriety, and party. In fact, religion is in the 
service of particular interests, or, to speak plainly, of 
selfishness, like all the great creations of the past, from 
which the spirit that gave them life has vanished, and 
which, looming like spectres in the modern world, serve 
now as support and now as shelter to the thousand forms 
of worldly activity in a godless age. 



III. 

It is related of a Shah of Persia who had an exceeding 
rich library, that he ordered extracts to be prepared of all 
the wise sayings, and then a selection to be made of these, 
and yet again a selection, until at last he believed that he 
possessed all the wisdom of the wise in a single volume. 
This story might have been written as a parable for the 
wonderful city which comprises all the higher life of 
France within its walls. But this is not the Paris of the 
vast majority of strangers. For them the great Caphar- 
naum is either a huge " art body," as Goethe used to say 
of Rome, which excites their admiration but suggests no 
connection with the life around ; or it is a Baden-Baden 
multiplied an hundredfold, an immense pleasure manufac- 
tory, where, according to temperament or principles, some 
indulge without restraint in the coarsest enjoyments 
which its productions afford, and others feel a virtuous 
horror for the gruesome fires and filthy wheel work which 
set the machinery in motion. But Paris is neither of 
these for the few strangers who belong to the political, 
artistic, or literary world, and for those yet fewer who 
succeed in gaining an entrance into true Parisian life. 
These feel, or at least felt till now, that they were really 
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standing by " Time's whizzing loom," and seeing how a 
good part of " the living vesture of God " was woven. At 
first, no doubt, they would be more struck by that wide- 
spread and comprehensive organisation of which I have 
already spoken, and whose object simply is to flatter a 
human weakness of all human weaknesses the most open 
to flattery — vanity. But they soon discover that they are, 
so to speak, in the distillery of the intellectual forces of 
an amiable, talented, and active nation, whose good and 
bad qualities have been developed and brought to the 
surface by ten centuries of a stirring history. Only such 
strangers can claim to know the " fair monster," which is 
at once the glory and the ruin of France, the pattern of a 
refined social life, and a destructive canker which hin- 
ders the nation from becoming a free community. 

We have heard a thousand times over that Paris is 
France ; but we must not take the expression literally, if 
we wish to form a corrfect conception of this wonderful 
microcosm, and understand in what it differs from London 
and Berlin, Vienna and Rome. Paris attracts and consumes 
tl^e best talent of France; from this, again, the purest 
essence is obtained, while the plant itself is dried up. For 
Paris only lives on the fresh blood which streams to it 
from the provinces ; fever has impoverished its own blood 
too much for it to retain productive power. The true 
Parisian, the Parisian who charms the stranger and excites 
the admiration of his countrymen, is not born between the 
BarrUre du Trdne and the Arc de VEtoUe ; he is a provin- 
cial who, in the flower of youth, has been drawn to the 
capital by an unconscious calling, by his talent and enter- 
prise, and once there has entered the great Parisian schooL 
Paris, like London, has ever been the centre of the intellec- 
tual and political life of the nation, but has not always so 
completely absorbed it. A Montaigne or a Montesquieu, 
although they fully appreciated the charm of the capital, 
could yet live, think, and write far away from it; the 
parliaments still possessed power and importance ; and 
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even an intendant like Turgot had sufiBcient liberty of 
action to be able to carry out comprehensive reforms in 
his province. To-day that would be quite impossible. 
Since the Napoleonic institutions have turned France 
into one vast civil barrack, provincial life has become 
simply insupportable to all men of independent mind and 
character. The monster machine presses the life out of 
everything it gets hold of, and woe betide any man of 
real talent who allows himself to come within its grasp. 
He will be deprived of his best life-blood, and ere long 
will be wandering among phantoms himself a phantom. 

Yet many escape its clutches. They do not know 
what spirit is urging them on ; they only know that they 
will not resign their better part, which is their individua- 
lity, nor sacrifice it to the Moloch of uniformity. So they 
seek refuge in the common asylum and sanctuary of all 
who have fled from the Chinese-like torpor of provincial 
life. Paris contains the best and the worst in the whole 
land. There adventurers, swindlers, and criminals collect, 
and thither go up the man of genius who will submit to 
no formularies, and the man of character who is deter- 
mined to be his own master. It is the one resort of all 
that remains in France of intellectual independence and 
of enterprising spirit. As the French, unlike the peoples 
of Germanic race, do not care to travel, still less to emigrate, 
Paris is their Italy, their Switzerland, and even their 
America. Paris is the school for talents which have too 
much vis vivida to be compressed into the «tate mould ; 
it is the intellectual banqueting-hall where the literary or 
philosophical epicurean who pines away in the provinces 
can satisfy his finest sense of enjoyment ; it is the Far 
West, where those who have courage, energy, and talent, 
and nought else, with which to make their way in the 
world, go to seek their fortune. ^ 

It is owing to this variety of life that the Parisian is 
comparatively so free from prejudice. I say comparatively, 
for no one can escape his own shadow, and even the best 
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Parisian remains French up to a certain point in his belief 
in authority and his dread of being different from other 
people. Yet, such as he is, compared with the provincial, 
he is bold in his opinions and eccentric in his behaviour. 
It is true this is, to a certain extent, the consequence of 
his ignorance of real life — an ignorance which his novels, 
newspapers, and theatre show only too clearly. For 
though he is not confined within provincial routine, he 
lives within the circle of his own individual ideas or 
of the abstractions, as we should prefer to term the so- 
called ideals, which sway the capital ; thus the reality of 
things is apt to escape him. 

The variety of this Parisian society forms a curious 
contrast to the unbroken monotony of provincial life. 
Whatever in the living organism of the nation refuses to 
adapt itself to certain rubrics betakes itself to Paris. Since 
in the provinces there is not one publisher, not one in- 
fluential newspaper, not one market for works of art, nor 
any political life, artists and scholars, journalists and men 
of letters, politicians and men of pleasure (jouisseurs), 
can literally live only in Paris. Nowhere in the world 
does a more real equality prevail than among the two or 
three thousand people who are in the habit of calling 
themselves the " whole of Paris " (totU Paris). Here equa- 
lity does not consist in condescension and exaggerated 
courtesy to persons of inferior position ; it does not mean 
that men of intellectual eminence are fSted, admired, 
applauded; but it is the guiding spirit of a society in 
which no distinctions are made and no constraint is felt. 
Here the man counts, and not his rank ; here no difference 
is made between duke and journalist, between fame and 
obscurity, between riches and poverty. True, it is not 
easy for a journalist, or a man with no name or with 
small means, to gain admission into " society ; " but once 
there, he is the equal of all. Hence writers of merit 
find Paris so pleasant and genial, and have all sung its 
praises, from Montaigne down to Victor Hugo. 

G 
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Again, the rich nobles, who used to spend the whole 
winter in the provincial town near which their estates were 
situated, are acquiring the habit of living like the English 
at their country-seats and coming up to Paris for two or 
three months in the spring. They give Paris that stamp 
(cachet) of external elegance which distinguishes it so much 
from all the other European capitals. Nor is this elegance 
external only ; there is, if we may so speak, a correspond- 
ing elegance of the inner man. The standard of wealth 
and intellectual culture has been kept up among the high 
nobility of France, the oldest in Europe, by the constant 
admission into its ranks of rich bankers and high state 
officials. It has also maintained a certain freedom of tone 
which would seem intolerable to the prudery of the pro- 
vinces. In fact, some experience of the country-life of the 
nobility is essential in order to know France on its best side. 
The lordly vie de chdteau, with its healthy activity and 
healthy pleasures, its warm hospitality and social gaiety, 
has extended more and more since in 1830 the Legitimist, 
and in 1852 the Orleanist nobles were as good as ostracised. 
Their energies were thus confined to the management of 
municipal and departmental affairs, while, on the other 
hand, the cities became exclusively the field on which 
were fought out the contests between the Eadicals and the 
Government of the day. Who knows whether this aristo- 
cracy, highly cultivated as it is, with liberal tendencies, 
even if its sympathies are generally monarchical, and 
which now for more than thirty years has taken a practi- 
.cal part in the work of self-government, may not be des- 
tined to become the true restorers of the political life of 
France ? The days indeed are long since past when the 
French nobility headed the progressive movement of the 
eighteenth century and took up its ideals with enthu- 
siasm ; but in practical experience of afiairs, in sense of 
duty, in intellectual culture, in patriotism, in refinement 
of manners, if also in looseness of morals, it still, as in 
the days of. Choiseul, takes the lead of the whole nation* 
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Men like the elder Broglie and Tocqueville, like Luynes 
and Charette, would be an ornament to any aristocracy ; 
and but lately the whole body gave a grand proof of 
their worth, when, setting country above party, they 
went like one man to the war, carried on though it waa 
by a faction hostile to their interests, of little moral worth, 
and of no political capacity, and which had seized the 
. helm of state by the meanest stratagem. No other party 
and no other class of society in France would have been 
capable of such self-sacrifice. 

Side by side with the nobles, and often nobles them- 
selves, the deputies formed up to 1876 an important and 
respected element in toiU Paris. With the exception of 
the representatives of the great towns, which usually sent 
to the Chamber journalists and lawyers of undesirable 
notoriety, the deputy was, as a rule, chosen from among 
the most cultivated and wealthy proprietors. He brought 
an element of sound common-sense into Parisian society 
as well as into the Legislature, and formed a link be- 
tween these two bodies and the matter-of-fact spirit of 
the provinces. He was not perhaps talked about as much 
as a glib lawyer of the Left, but he was of more ser- 
vice in every way, and his judgment was generaUy sound 
and unprejudiced. Of independent foi:tune and position, 
he was usually also of independent character — what- 
ever a systematic opposition might say to the contrary. 
As a rule he was a Conservative, and as such suspected 
by the Left of reactionary views, and represented by the 
obedient servants of public opinion as the obedient ser- 
vant of the existing Government. He, too, spent half the 
year in Paris. Though the character of the Chamber has 
now considerably altered, the change is only temporary. 
Either the country will again take its representatives from 
the higher classes of society, as it did from 18 14 till 1876, 
or else the " upstart " poKticians, journalists, lawyers, and 
professors, will, like Thiers, Cousin, and Guizot after 
1830, adopt the views and ways of people of property; in 
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fact, it is said they are already beginning to water their 
wine. 

It is well known that Paris is the centre of business and 
of all the great financial enterprises of the country. Thus 
capital has here its most intelligent, as landed property its 
most cultivated, representatives. But it is not only insur- 
ance and railway conapanies and banks which have their 
central oflRces in Paris. Paris is also the resort of specu- 
lators, an ambitious, greedy, often unscrupulous, but always 
clever and enterprising body, who keep the money market 
in a state of oscillation, much as the writers and jour- 
nalists excite a feverish activity in the minds of men. Nor 
must the heads and upper officials of the civil service, who 
form one of the best elements, be forgotten ; for greatly as 
promotion may depend on influence, that influence is never 
exercised without discrimination. Though the strongest 
and cleverest might not be able to climb the ladder with- 
out help, it is only to such that help is given. Con- 
sequently, the highest administrative and legal posts are 
never filled by mediocrity, and the chief officials of France, 
who reside in Paris, are without exception men of eminent 
abilities. 

It is surely unnecessary to mention the painters and 
sculptors, poets and journalists, writers and scholars, 
lawyers and doctors, merchants and manufacturers, who 
all play their part in Parisian life. Who has not read 
Balzac's novels, in which, as in a vision, he has made the 
second half of this nineteenth century pass before us ? 
What tragedies, what farces, lie hidden in the vast city ! 
How many are shipwrecked, how many perish at once ; 
how few of those who for a time can battle with the 
waves yet reach the shore in safety ! What fond illusions 
and ambitious dreams lie buried in the vast necropolis! 
There crime and revolt are waiting to receive the number- 
less victims of despair, whose life is embittered and who 
are thirsting for vengeance. But the few, who have made 
their way with a strong arm, a steady eye, and a stout 
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heart, and, disdaining the straight and level road of state 
education and state employment, have gained and main- 
tained their place in the world by daily, hourly struggles, 
these few, even if blind Fortune sometimes favours them 
beyond their desert, belong to the flower of the nation. 

What greatly enhances the agreeableness of life in Paris is 
the amiability and courtesy of the working men, as long as 
any reference to politics is avoided. In ready wit, in gene- 
ral aptitude, in kindness, in good taste, in civility, in choice- 
ness of language, in vivacity, and in honesty, it would be dif- 
ficult to find the equal of a Parisian workman. Herein lay 
one, and not the least, of the unnoticeable, almost irresis- 
tible charms of this unique city, such as she still was thirty 
years ago. At that time the great building operations had 
not introduced the rougher element of the country pro- 
letariat, which, together with the influx of strangers into 
the wealthy classes, destroyed the peculiar character of 
the capital. Drunkenness had not yet begun to make those 
ravages among the working class, and especially among 
the mechanics, which have been described in " Le Stcblime,*' 
that curious book of M. Denis Poulot, himself a work- 
man before he became one of the twenty mayors of Paris.^ 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that his obser- 
vations hold good of all classes of workmen, or that this 
vice has proved specially detrimental to their work. On 
the contrary, one may say that the reliability and thorough- 
ness of their work still forms one of the advantages of living 
in Paris. For with them, as with all classes of society, 
the amour propre, which forbids them to turn out a bad 
piece of work, acts as a substitute for a conscientious- 
ness which might otherwise here and there be found 
wanting.^ 

^ See Appendix. 

3 We cannot here do better than transcribe some remarks of a German 
— J. Lessing — from the National Zeitung, December 7 and 9, 1873: "In 
no country is work so carefully and conscientiously executed as in France ; 
in none is it more slovenly, and made merely to catch the eye, than in 
Gjrmany. A modern French handicraftsman takes as much pride in hi» 
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To all these busy and directly productive elements we 
must add those men who are merely lookers-on, who are 
there to enjoy themselves, and who only indirectly belong 
to the class of producers. Behold the oddity who is tired 
of being stared at in his provincial home ; the sceptic who 
likes to look on at the drama of human wisdom and folly 
from the front benches ; the lover of art and the intellectual 
epicure, who prefers to cater for himself in the great con- 
versational market; the diplomatist, who is there as a re- 
minder that there are interests in the world other than 
those which the French statesman represents ; the foreigner 
in general, who, however insignificant he may be, acts as 
a little leaven which leaveneth the whole lump of native 
ideas and customs. 

• Such are the chief elements of which Parisian society 
consists, and the attempts to imitate it in the provinces 
are ridiculous enough. No one can form any idea of the 
bluntness and coarseness of which frivolous Frenchmen 
without natural talent or refinement are capable, unless 
he has lived in those provincial circles where people 
try to ape the levity and freedom of Parisian manners, 
and knows something of provincial academies, jockey 
clubs, and journalists. Whoever has had this experience 
turns with relief to the dull and stiff, but decent and 

work as the master of a guild in the sixteenth century. He makes it a point 
of honour not to send anything out of his workship till it is finished usque 
ad ungueva. He puts his name on it with a just pride, and if it is sent to 
an Exhibition, he comes himself in his blouse, unpacks his own box, and 
is ready to answer any question about his work. Yet, though he knows 
how to show off his own goods, he fully recognises the good points in 
the work of others. He is accessible to every kind of culture. He 
takes in art journals and buys old pieces of ornamental work to use as 
XDodels. He trains himself in a special branch, and is untiring in his 
endeavours to bring it to as great perfection as possible. If a stranger can- 
not find what he wants at his staU in the Exhibition, he is perfectly ready 
to take him to a neighbour, a rival, where he thinks it is sure to be ob- 
tained. He willingly subordinates his own interests to those of the whole, 
or does not give his own productions a prominence which would in- 
jure the general effect of the French division. Above all, he faithfully 
executes his orders within the time agreed upon, and with faultless workman- 
ship, contrary to aU that we hear of his superficial and unreliable character. 
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respectable, society of the ordinary provincial, although 
he naturally enough finds Parisian "society" still more 
refreshing. 

No doubt it is harder for a German than for any other 
European to gain a conception of "society" in Paris, 
unless he has formed a part of it. In London and Rome, 
though we may not find the exquisite social life which 
is the privilege of the French capital, there at any rate 
exists such a thing as "society;" that is, a collection of 
conventionalities and prejudices which forms the code of 
a certain portion of the nation. But the German possesses 
nothing of the kind. Not only is he without the skill 
which the French display in concealing, or at least 
embellishing, social constraints, but he does not even 
recognise any such constraints at alL Goethe said that 
Germany had not a comedy of its own because it had no 
society; and seldom has a truer remark been made. The 
predominance of the middle classes, the excessive decen- 
tralisation, the want of material well-being, the absence 
of all sense of form, and the dread of telling an untruth, 
have all contributed to introduce a rule of laissez-faire, 
of which any constraint would be an infringement, as well 
as a sort of rudeness which passes for sincerity. As soon 
as we try to be considerate and self-restrained, we are apt 
to become stiff and affected, as Ch. de E^musat observed 
sixty years ago, when he wrote : " Les Allemands sent les 
plus sincferes des hommes, mais non les plus naturels." 
Yet they are not the least conscious of the fact ; nay, for 

'* What a contrast to the majority of German workmen, whose productionB 
display no inteUigence, and are merely meant for superficial sightseers! 
They seem to have no notion of improving on what they see, and are solely 
occupied in turning out cheap imitations. They are not ashamed of adorn- 
ing their department of an Exhibition with casts of foreign works. They do 
not honour their own works, but are simply concerned about the price list, 
and have no standard of value of their own for what they produce. 

'* The art industry of Germany is in a wretched state of decadence, while 
the worst possible tendency is visible in its manufacture — that of producing 
everything at the lowest price. Grood foreign models are reproduced in bad 
material and without any finish, and excellent designs of native artists are 
mangled in order to obtain large quantities of cheap articles." 
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fear of seeming affected, a German puts forth all bis wealth 
of ideas, by which Madame de Stael was so much im- 
pressed, unrelieved by any setting of grace or , style ; he 
offers you rough diamonds, but only cut diamonds are 
^)rilliant. In no country are there more men of originality 
than in Germany, and they are all the more striking as 
they do not squeeze themselves into the uniform of 
fashion ; as, however, they are opposed to all concession, 
the upshot usually is that they either quarrel or avoid 
each other. Again, a German is always so terribly in 
earnest, that he does not understand, like the Parisian, 
when to touch lightly on things, and condemns him- 
self as unconscientious and superficial if he does not 
insist on his own opinions and discuss a question to the 
bottom. So afraid is he of lowering his self-respect by a 
base act of flattery if he makes an agreeable remark, so 
Tincompromising is his sincerity, so ignorant is he of 
anything like social prejudice and conventionality, so 
destitute of traditions, that in Germany, in Berlin, no 
society exists such as is known to the " happy few " in 
Trance under the name of tout Paris. 

But Paris has not only the social charms of freedom 
and wit, grace and courtesy, to recommend it ; it also pos- 
sesses the material attractions of a pleasant climate and 
good beds, excellent cooking and generous wine. Can a 
German be reproached, then, who is glad to breathe such 
an atmosphere, after he has successfully escaped from cold 
veal and sour wine, from narrow beds and boisterous north 
winds, from pressing inquiries and overpowering earnest- 
ness ? And if even the poorest beggar used to feel a regret 
for this Parisian atmosphere, how much more intelligible 
is the home-sickness of a Schlabrendorf and a Heine, as 
soon as they were obliged to turn their back, were it only 
for a few weeks, on the winning enchantress adorned with 
all the charms of an old civilisation and all the ornaments 
of a great history. And nevertheless this atmosphere pro- 
duced by art and artifice may in the end become somewhat 
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oppressive to the foreign colonist, because into it there does 
not penetrate the purifying and refreshing element of truth, 
for which a Teutonic nature sooner or later begins to crave. 
In such moods a German may well long after "divine rude- 
ness" and steaming Sauerkraut, and, even without the 
terrible catastrophes in which the Celtic lava from time 
to time comes to the surface, may be ready to give up 
all the gaiety and refined enjoyment of life for the needy 
simplicity and honest earnestness of his own country, 
where, indeed, he never knew what it was " to live like a 
god in France," but where he now feels that beneath the 
rough and unsightly shell there lies concealed a sweet 
and delicate kemeL Aye ! even a Heine must have known 
some such mood as this when he sang — 

** Deutschlond, du meine feme Liebe, 
Gedenk' ich deiner, wein' ich fast ; 
Der blaue Himmel wird mir triibe ; 
Das leichte Volk wird mir zur Last" * 

By the side of tout Paris there is yet another Paris, 
which in intellect and character stands as far below the 
provinces as the former above them, and this second Paris 
is imhappily by far the larger of the two. For Paris has 
its own provincial life within its waUs, and what a pro- 
vincialism it is ! It combines the prejudice and narrow- 
mindedness of the Department with the conceit and 
moral corruption which may perhaps be excused in the 
best talent and energy of the nation. Indeed, one may 
say that the ideal, the prototype, the very platonic idea 
of a provincial is the provincial of Paris — M. Prudhomme, 
His name is legion. All who do not belong to the 
"nomads," as Baron Haussmann called the non-native 
population, belong to the " provinces " of the capitaL For 
Paris, like all large capitals, is intellectually unprolific. One 

* O Grermany, my lore now far sway, when I think on thee, I weU-nigh 
weep ; for me then the blue sky is all duU and drear, and heavily weighs 
on me this light-minded people. 
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can hardly name a great writer, poet, artist, or statesman 
bom in Paris, and yet Paris comprises a twentieth of the 
population of France. The father has used himself up in 
the struggle for existence, and his son is a poor weakly 
creature. Nor does the latter require to be taught to be 
vain of being a Parisian, that is, one of the first in the 
first nation of the world ; he sucks in his conceit with the 
air he breathes. The provincial of Paris is self-sufficient, 
hlas^, and precocious; he delights in silly puns, is eager 
to have his senses tickled, and always in need of excite- 
ment ; he is restless without ever feeling any deep passion ; 
he mocks at and finds fault with everything ; he turns 
every question into one of party, and indulges in gratui- 
tous opposition, and at the same time shows a blind sub- 
mission to the most ephemeral authority. Such are his 
characteristic ' qualities, and intellectual sterility and 
moral cowardice are the natural consequences. In one 
word, he embodies all the prejudices and littleness of pro- 
vincial life, without its healthiness, its straightforward 
common-sense, its purer morality. Now, as the true Pari- 
sian, who has come up in his youth from the provinces 
to the capital, is the better man of the two — ^a fact of 
which both are equally conscious — ^M. Prudhomme blindly 
and unwittingly follows his lead. Babelais called the 
French a ** race nunUonwUre ; " but among the French none 
are equal in this respect to bom Parisians ; there is nothing 
to compare them with save Dante's ^'pecorelle " — 

« E ci6 che fa la prima e V altre fanno." 

It also happens (and it is a fact well worthy of notice as 
one of evil augury) that this " consensm " gains the upper- 
hand even over those who have given the Parisian bour- 
geois his opinions, so that they are often obliged to submit 
to ideas which they have long cast off, unless they are 
prepared to pay the penalty of unpopularity, which is the 
very thing a Frenchman is least ready to face ; and so we 
see this Nemesis at work in every revolution which breaks 
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out in the volcanic capital. When we think of the blood 
which "public opinion" has shed, the wars which it has 
kindled, the prosperity which it has destroyed, and the 
dynasties which it has overthrown, of the ruins and rub- 
bish with which it has covered France, we can only feel 
surprise that the ground still bears such fair fruit. 



( io8 ) 



CHAPTEE IV. 

INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

It would be difficult for the philosophic historian to find a 
more interesting study or a finer subject than the parallel 
development of the political and literary ideals of the 
French in the last three or four centuries. We can follow 
step by step the evergrowing dominion of the general 
over the particular, of the abstract over the concrete, 
of the type over the individual, up to the final victory 
in which the ideals of the understanding triumphed over 
the ideals of the reason, over instinct and imagination. 
The intellectual and moral tendencies discoverable in the 
literature of the Middle Ages have, of course, remained 
essentially the same ; then, too, as now, the style was either 
the enthusiastic and rhetorical, or the sober and sceptical. 
But the current of thought and feeling has constantly been 
becoming more shallow and more uniform in its progress, till 
at length it flows like a ca^al in a straight line between flat 
bare banks. At times indeed, and oftener than before, the 
stream is stayed by a volcanic outburst of the conquered 
yet merely slumbering instinct. The lava mass which 
fills the bed seems as though it would change the river's 
course, but the waters cover it and flow on in a stream 
broader and duller than ever. 

As early as in the poetry of Francois Villon we see the 
bud which came into flower in that of B^ranger ; but all 
that was unconscious and naive in the former has become 
intentional and aystematic in the latter. Only a nation 
in which men of genius like Eabelais and Lafontaine, and 
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men of talent like Piron and Parny, treated indecent 
subjects ex professo could, in the nineteenth century, pro- 
duce a Th^ophile Gautier and a Baudelaire Wlio could 
fail to recognise in St. Beuve the descendant of Mon- 
taigne and Bayle, or to see the family likeness between 
Comeille and Victor Hugo ? Who would deny that even 
a scribbler like Edmond About has a drop of Voltaire's 
wit in his veins ? But how comparatively feeble, poor, 
and unreal is the work of these later writers ! For the 
great Eevolution completed the work of debilitation, 
which had been slowly prepared by the andm r^me, 
although the results were not seen in their full extent 
until half a century later. The generation of 1825 to 
1840, a charming second summer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which enriched France with such an enviable litera- 
ture, was not properly a product of the new social and 
political conditions of France, which produced their Aomtm*- 
cvitis after 1850. But all that brilliant generation, Guizot 
and Thiers, Cousin and Villemain, Lamartine and Hugo, 
Thierry and Mignet, George Sand and Balzac, even Musset 
and M^rim^e, only rang the changes on established ideas 
with talent, in some cases with genius. They did not 
add one to those grand original ideas by which men like 
Herder or Kant, Bacon or Locke, Montesquieu or Voltaire, 
have opened new epochs in the history of the human 
mind. No doubt it would be unfair to require such at 
their hands ; they were poets, artists, and novelists, not 
thinkers, discoverers, or men of science. But it is the 
latter, not the former, who guide the intellectual move- 
ment of Europe ; and it is a rare coincidence when the 
same nation at the same moment excels both in philo- 
sophy and art.* 

Though we find no original thought in the works of 
the richly endowed poets and artists of 1830, in style 
at least they displayed a certain originality; but since 

* See in the writer's ** Geschiohte Frankreichs von 1830-1870," Band il. 
Kap. ii., an account of the scientific'and literary activity of this generation^ 
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the habit of judging everything from a purely abstract 
logical point of view has definitely prevailed, we have 
nothing but the almost mathematical form of expression 
of the higher comedy, the flat, colourless style of review 
articles, and the loose, slovenly prose of novels and news- 
papers, occasionally varied by a meaningless jingle of words 
and verse. Literature in France has suffered from the same 
causes as public life ; the great qualities of French intel- 
lect and character are, if not neutralised, at least kept 
completely in the background; they have of themselves 
shrunk back from a world in which the empty twaddle 
and fussy inactivity of conceited /aisewrs push themselves 
50 conspicuously forward. Thus in literature, as in poli- 
tics, almost every trs^ce of them has disappeared ; but it 
must not be forgotten that they still live on as secret but 
powerful incentives in the higher administration of the state 
and in the study of the exact sciences. 

Still even in the midst of this literary and political dege- 
neracy we can clearly discern the two tendencies of style to 
which I have alluded. Enthusiasm has turned into tall 
talk and scepticism into indifference ; but, as far as form 
is concerned, the fondness for declamation which was com- 
mon to Bossuet and Corneille, to Buffon and Eousseau, 
to Cousin and Hugo, is still visible in the eloquence of 
a Jules Favre and the poetry of a Laprade. So, too, the 
refined, tasteful, clear, and sometimes almost demure 
manner of a F^nelon, a Voltaire, and a M^rim^e has found 
not quite unworthy emulators in Pr^vost-Paradol and 
John Lemoinne. But the verse of Eacine or Musset, 
which charms us by its simplicity and absence of orna- 
ment, goes for nothing with the present generation of 
jingling rhymsters ; still less does any trace remain of the 
** mighty-mouthed " masters of language, the great crea- 
tive artists in prose or in poetry, Montaigne, Eabelais, 
Pascal, Eegnier, L9,f ontaine, Molifere ; their creative power, 
as that of the whole nation, seems to have perished. Literary 
talent may still find some freedom of movement in the 
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trim garden of French life, laid out according to the 
designs of the great political Len6tre, but it is a garden in 
which it is hardly probable that genius will again flourish, 
unless its plan be altered and a part of the waste land be 
added to its precincts. 

« 

I. 

There can be no objection to classifying an artificial 
literature, such as that of France has been for the last 
thirty years. I may therefore be allowed to divide it under 
the three heads of the amusing, the dull, and the sterling. 
In each group we shall be able to recognise the mental 
qualities of the French, especially their keen intelligence ; 
the general traits of their character, above all, their ten- 
dency to set seeming above being; and, lastly, the conditions 
of their social life, particularly those which are proper to 
Paris. 

Light literature is a possession of the French, which 
cannot excite too much envy. We have simply nothing 
to put by the side of their hundreds and thousands of 
amusing vaudevilles and dramas of intrigue, novels and 
stories. A German writer considers it a disgrace to try 
and " amuse " his readers ; he thinks that he is degrading 
himself into a public jester ; and the pretentiousness with 
which every author of moderate inventive talent sets about 
writing a " WUfielm Meister'* nullifies such little plastic 
power as belongs to the German nature. The simple truth 
is, that Germans are bom to excel in the musical and 
lyrical rather than in the plastic and dramatic forms of 
art. The few who had sufficient talent to amuse us with 
simple, unpretentious works A la Frangaise were treated so 
disdainfully by our almighty critics that no one cares to 
follow their example. With what unmitigated contempt, 
for instance, do not our histories of literature speak of a 
Kotzebue and a Zschokke, a Wilibald Alexis or a Spindler! 

If the ease of expression in speaking and writing, the 
everrsparkling wit, the graceful frivolity, and the need to 
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amuse and be amused, which are inborn in the French 
nation, are combined with the unpretending naturalness 
of a true artist, there results a form of literature which 
is fleeting as "the mimic's wondrous art," but, like it, 
fulfils its purpose when it diverts the thoughts and raises 
the spirits of thousands, though for a single day. Who 
has ever repented of passing a couple of hours in seeing 
one of Scribe's comedies or in reading an historical 
novel of Alexandre Dumas ? True, the work of both is 
only hasty scene-painting ; but what life there is in it, 
what variety, what real gaiety ! There are signs of power 
in it, too, and in the case of Dumas at least one is tempted 
to believe that if he had concentrated his energies and 
worked with care and earnestness— that is, indeed, if he 
had not been Alexandre Dumas — he might have ranked 
with the greatest writers of France. But such as it is, 
this light and unpretentious style gives, simply in virtue 
of its ease and grace, far more artistic value to French 
art and literature than belongs to the literature and 
art of England and Germany; just as the best French 
works of this class excel in beauty of form, though 
yielding to ours in depth of thought Putting aside 
painters and sculptors, let us only compare a Souli6 and a 
Paul de Kock with an August Lafontaine and a Clauren. 
Yet even in this light literature the present generation 
stands as far behind the last as in works of a higher char- 
acter. It is impossible to rank novelists like Mont^pin, 
Ponson du Terrail, or Gaboriau with Fr^d^ric Souli^, 
Dumas p&e, or M^ry, or dramatists like Labiche, Lambert 
Thiboust, or even Sardou, with M^lesville or Scribe. 
If one the less they have qualities which we look for in 
vain in German novels and on the German stage — ^humour, 
sustained interest, and a flow of unaffected language. 

No class of literature has perhaps fallen so low as one 
peculiar to our century — that which treats of the horrible 
for its own sake. That it not only continues to exist but 
actually flourishes may be almost entirely explained by the 
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views and habits of life which have prevailed since the 
Eevolution, by certain principles which since then have 
been put into practice, and by the social position of the 
authors. Not only are both the novel of horrors and the 
melodrama of horrors addressed to the uncultivated and 
corrupt masses of the capital, who are incapable of enjoy- 
ing refined and noble forms of art, and whose unstrung' 
nerves require some violent stimulus, but they are also 
written by young adventurers, or outlaws grown grey in 
the Parisian Bohemia. Almost all French men of letters 
— at any rate, those who display any originality, talent, or 
power in their works — are des dSclass^s, that is, they do 
not belong to the respectable bourgeois society of Paris, 
still less of the provinces. How, then, can they be ex* 
pected to write tame family tales like honest German 
husbands or English maiden bluestockings, who have often 
never been out of their native country-town ? Nature 
has denied the French the quality which Germans call 
Fhantastik; such imagination as they have, and it is an 
extremely vivid one, springs entirely from the head, and is 
systematically starved to death by their education, while 
society does all in its power to regulate and preordain the 
whole course of their existence. If the endeavours of 
education and society succeed, they leave the fancy per- 
fectly sterile ; if not, they produce a reaction of the most 
dangerous kind. The latter is a frequent occurrence in the 
case of men of indomitable spirit, of gifted nature, of unstaid 
character, or sensuous temperament. The imagination then 
breaks all bounds, becomes corrupted, throws itself into all 
that is horrible or impure, and indulges itself there without 
restraint. Instead of the healthy poetic fancy which might 
have been developed, we have only a sort of sickly raving; 
instead of the free individual life for which nature strives, 
we behold an existence which has no law but self-will 
and no aim but self-indulgence. And the more horrible 
the lucubrations of such a drunken imagination, the 
more response do they find among the coarse, passion- 

H 
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ridden multitude and among those of the bourgeoisie, for 
whom few sources of pleasure are left either in the life 
around or in their own nature. 

If the young author manufactures with success, he only 
fills his pockets to empty them again, and goes farther 
and farther on the profitable road which leads him to 
ever greater depths. Henceforth his life is divided be- 
tween orgies and feverish work; his society consists of 
courtesans and literary and artistic Bohemians like him- 
self. If he has not fallen so low, he goes amongst those 
journalists, who have not yet summoned up courage to 
lead a regular life, or actors and actresses, who in France 
liave not, as in Germany, succeeded in attaining a re- 
putable social position* At the best, he belongs to a 
class of society peculiar to the capital, which is neither 
a part of the respectable bourgeoisie nor leads a life of 
professional immorality — the demi-monde. For it is a 
mistaken idea of the Germans that the demi-monde is 
identical with women of the town. The demi-monde 
consists of those whom the " little pitted speck in garnered 
fruit" separates from the better portion of society, but 
against whom no sufficiently definite charge can be brought 
to justify their formal exclusion. Thus marriage and 
family life, in other words, a properly regulated existence, 
are unknown to the Bohemian. He paints the world as 
he finds it, that is, as it appears to him through the steam 
of the punch-bowl and the tobacco-smoke of the public- 
house, or at the gaming-table and brilliant suppers of the 
demi-monde. He is excluded from society, and it is 
obviously as much an act of injustice as a sign of ignor- 
ance to pass a general sentence on Parisian, still more on 
French life, from his descriptions. 

Yet respectable people, suffering as they do under the 
monotony of actual life, enjoy this literature of horrors 
and indecencies as they enjoy highly spiced dishes and 
foaming champagne. Is this to be seriously considered 
a crime ? Do not we Germans likewise, though we have 
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not the excuse of living in a monotonous society and in 
the midst of political dangers, though we have never 
imdergone an education which kills all individuality, and 
are free to live and grow as we like ? Or if not, how 
comes it that Germany is so familiar with this French 
literature of adultery, prostitution, and crime, that our 
circulating libraries are overflowing with translations from 
the French, and that Ofienbach's indecent parodies as 
well as Sardou's witty but not too moral Parisiana are 
always to be seen on our stage ? 

As we have taken notice of the vile and tasteless 
literature which, though once kept so far at least within 
bounds as to be easily avoided, has in the last twenty 
years bespattered all that is noble and fair, it may be worth 
while to mention another form of light reading which 
is peculiar to the French, and is known under a hundred 
different names, such as gaudrwle, grivoiserie, and — what 
is but too suggestive — gaidoiserie. It also has sufiered 
from the cynical coarseness on the one hand, on the other 
from the hypocritical regard for propriety, which in the 
last thirty or forty years have so essentially changed the 
tone of French society. It has become more brutal and 
more obscene than it was in the last century, just as the 
conversation of even cultivated men in the present day 
lingers upon such subjects with a Eabelaisian gusto and an 
unblushing coarseness, quite foreign to the refined French- 
man of Merim^e's school, who was a master in the art of 
veiled allusions. 



II. * 

Proper, dull literature, once an article of sale quite 
unknown in France, is an outcome of the conditions of 
modem life. It is the true literature of drivelling feeble- 
ness. It lives and spreads in dramas and novels, in history 
and criticism, in philosophy and poetry. Mediocrity takes 
it as its daily intellectual food, mediocrity holds it up to 
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our admiratioD, and mediocrity has given it to the world ; 
and as mediocrity every where means the immense majority 
of educated people, it is very easy to understand its ephe- 
meral popularity. After a little time the judgment of the 
few wise prevails ; favourites of fashion, like Southey and 
Ponsard, sink into merited obscurity, and once more the 
Byrons and Mussets shine brightly forth in the firmament 
as lights whose glory had for some moments been over- 
clouded by the envy of the intellectual tiers-Mat 

This literature of mediocrity has nowhere been more 
generally or more widely cultivated than in France under 
the Second Empire. Nor need this surprise us if we con- 
sider that in no nation does intellectual mediocrity veil 
itself with more skill than in that which has always 
sacrificed estre to paroUre. Nomina odiosa ; otherwise a 
whole tribe might be named of those who have mis- 
taken their calling, and presented their country with the 
stillborn offspring of their brain. 

The authors of these most proper works are either 
professors who reside in the provinces and like to see 
their names mentioned in a Paris newspaper, or virtuous 
fathers who live in the capital and whose position com- 
pels them to produce a book about every three years. 
What they write are either moral dramas or poems, in 
which grammar, prosody, and morality are alike conscien- 
tiously respected ; or correct novels which defend society 
by appeals to all the prejudices of respectability against 
the attacks dictated by the genius of a Geprge Sand or a 
Balzac; or still oftener historical works and studies in 
literary history, in which ISTiebuhr and Augustin Thierry, 
Lessing, and Sainte-Beuve are informed what " healthy 
traditions " and " classical taste " really are, and in which 
dangerous innovations are opposed with earnest indigna- 
tion. Sometimes, too, they are cut-and-dried review articles, 
in which a choice little piece of scandal in the life of a 
poet or in the chronicles of a court is dished up, that the 
virtuous author may have a text for a moral sermon. 
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Quoth a gentleman to himself, who is anxious to get 
into the Institut, or to see his name in the papers, or to 
have the red ribbon in his buttonhole, or to be the object 
of pretty compliments at the soirees, " Well, I must write 
another book ; only, what is the subject to be ? Voyons ! 
A work on Sannazaro or Eoswitha ? That has not been 
written yet. Better still, a study on Bossuet or on 
Pascal, considered as a critic? No; now I have it! 
Labourdonnaye*s Indian expedition — that's the thing — 
something like Macaulay's * Clive ' or ' Warren Hastings.* *' 
No sooner said than done. Our friend does not know any 
foreign language ; he is ignorant of all the circumstances 
which precede, accompany, and follow the event he has 
chosen to describe. What of that ? For what are encyclo- 
paedias intended, and catalogues, and translations ? So 
he finds out what has been written on the subject abroad ; 
he has it translq,ted, or at least extracts of it ; he studies 
an original authority or two. And sure enough after a 
couple of years appears a neat octavo volume, correctly 
written, correctly printed, above all correctly thought. 
The arrangement of the book leaves nothing to be desired ; 
portraits, general observations, and dramatic descriptions 
are introduced and executed according to a certain in- 
fallible receipt ; an irreproachable book has been produced ; 
the well-to-do bourgeois buys it, has it bound, and places 
it in his library ; the author, if he is a professor, receives 
a prize from the Academy ; if he is a man of independent 
means, who has no excuse whatever for thus making the 
very printing-press ciy out, he cannot in the end miss 
having the cross of the legion of honour. 

The process of manufacturing moral dramas and novels 
is exactly the same. The work ordinarily goes on very 
slowly, for the Muse smiles not on such a workman ; and 
though the trade is easy enough to learn, it takes time 
before the material is collected and pieced together. But 
when the work of a " conscientious poet " does appear, as * 
happens every four years, great is the rejoicing in the land 
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of Gath. The whole blessed nation feels a father's joy, as 
it beholds its own features in the virtuous hero and 
heroine, who leaves the object of his or her unlawful 
affection in the lurch and marries in the most proper way, 
after having set forth through five acts or fifty chapters, 
the most proper scruples in most proper prose or verse. 
The author's friends too take care that the moral pro- 
duction reaches its address, and that the inhabitants of 
Philistia know of their good fortune. In fact, the 
" puffing " {reclame) begins as soon as the manuscript has 
gone to press. On the tacit understanding of receiving 
a like favour in his turn, each member of the society of 
literary freemasons praises up the new book, of course 
without having read it. So general is the custom become, 
that even authors most worthy of respect find it perfectly 
natural and not in the least humiliating to ask all their 
literary acquaintances by letter or in person for a favour- 
able notice of their books. Should any one be too proud 
to stoop to such a practice, he may be sure that his work, 
however meritorious it may be, will be buried in silence 
and neglect. As the unfortunate reviewer has his hands 
more than full if he has to serve all his friends, how can 
he find time to read and notice works with whose authors 
he is unacquainted ? Impartial reviews or simple notices of 
new books, such as we meet with in Germany, are unknown 
in France. In fact, reviewing is without exception a 
matter between friend and friend ; authors, at least the 
second rate among them, form a sort of assurance com- 
pany, and their mutual interest proves stronger than even 
religious or political party feeling. 

This school of mediocrity, the name of whose disciples 
is legion, calls itself very complaisantly the ^ole du Ion 
sens, but it is not the good old French bon sens A la 
Montaigne and A la Motive, which, never a respecter of 
persons, pitilessly lashed the narrow ideas of propriety 
and the absurd susceptibilities of vanity. It is merely 
the Ion sens of routine, in whose sight whatever is, is 
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right and excellent, which will hurt no prejudice's, and 
believes that to have an original opinion is a want of good 
taste, and to act independently an offence against propriety. 
The French, who have always been somewhat inclined to 
the abstract and absolute, have in fact succeeded in carry- 
ing out their logic in the " modern state;" they have realised 
the rationalistic ideal, and, consequently, are in their own 
opinion living in the best of all possible worlds. It matters 
not that this ideal, like their boasted liberty, equality, and 
justice, is only realised in the external forms, not in the 
actual relations of life. The French even in their best times 
have never troubled themselves over-much about the agree- 
ment between fact and word, and we can hardly expect 
them in their present condition greatly to concern them- 
selves as to whether the whole of their " modern state " 
may not be an unreality. It is enough that French state 
institutions, French society, and French taste are based 
on indisputable abstract principles. Ergo, state institu- 
tions, society, and taste are also indisputably right and 

. good. " Ha ! 

* Tu non credesti ch* io loico fossi,* " 

might the most dangerous of all evil spirits, the Pride 
of the Understanding, cry out like his colleague in Dante's 
"Inferno."* 

Besides that division of the dull literature which is pro- 
per and moralises, there is another species of it which is 
improper and does not trouble itself at all about morality. 
It was developed under the Second Empire, and may be dis- 
tinguished into two closely related schools — the Eealists 

* As an example of the way in which sophisms and arguments merely 
consisting of briUiant points and sounding phrases have taken possession of 
even the best French mind, I may quote, besides Victor Hugo's ^^ MUdrables,^* 
the whole of which rests on sophistry, a passage in his ** Ann6e Terrible '* 
which invariably is much admired. The incendiary in the Commune, who 
is reproached with having set fire to the Louvre library, answers, dans 
un vera Men amenij *'What else can you expect? Je ne sais pcis lire,** 
Now every Frenchman knows that all the fievolutionists, Communists, and 
Socialists without exception can read only too well, and have in fact for the 
most part been corrupted by what they read. ITimporte ; the expression is 
striking, effective ; whether true or untrue is a matter of no consideration. 
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and the "Formists," if I may use the expression. The 
** Formists " are quite indifferent about the substance or 
matter; poetry like good prose is, they hold, a music, 
which has to charm the ear. The ''factiire " of the verse 
(to use the technical expression) is the great thing; all 
else is of quite secondary importance. Full rhymes, new 
and unexpected expressions and turns, and an easy flow 
of language are the alpha and omega of poetic art. 
Thought and feeling go for nothing. On the other hand, 
the sensible objects of the external world are made to 
stand out in a strong clear light ; whether it be a human 
face or an old chair is a matter of complete indifierence. 
For it is sensuous charm which gives an object artistic 
value, whether it be a piece of heavy damask silk or a 
woman's rounded bosom. Morality is beside the question. 
Were Homer's gods, they ask, or Ariosto's heroes moral ? 
And they think they have the poetic imagination of a 
Shakespeare or an Ariosto when, like Hoffmann or Bren- 
tano, they have tortured their poor brains into bringing 
forth some impossible caricatures. 

The Eealists generally choose uninteresting, immodest, 
often repulsive subjects, and gloat over detailed descrip- 
tions of the same. They think they have drawn a striking 
portrait and given a true picture of the times when they 
have painted with exactness silk-stockings and leathern 
jackboots, ruffs and carbines, at the most a moustache 
besides, may be, some coloured carpets and coverings to 
catch the eye — all of them the least essential and least 
interesting things in the world. The Dutch painters did 
so before, they say, and they only show thereby how entirely 
they fail to understand the theory of art for art's sake. 
Both schools, the Eealist and Formalist, from Baudelaire to 
the Goncourts, from Lecomte de Lisle to Coppee, stand com- 
pletely under the influence of Th^ophile Gautier, who was 
only just in time to belong to the great generation of 1830. 
A piece manufactured by this prophet of "art for art's 
sake," or by one of his best disciples, reminds us at first 
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sight of the Museum of the Gfrilne Gewolbe at Dresden — 
an image which no connected and harmonious work of 
art, but only a mixtum compositum would suggest. But on 
closer inspection we find that we have not even isolated 
jewels before us, but badly coloured bits of glass, and 
amongst them perhaps a couple of cheap pebbles, which 
the fellow has given himself an infinite deal of trouble to 
cut into a thousand facets. For these artists are for the 
most part poor, beggarly poor, and they try to imitate the 
rich by the false jewellery which they pick up in diction- 
aries. Any one who is properly at home in his own lan- 
guage need not go so far in search of words, or give him- 
self the trouble of coining new ones and galvanising those 
that have been long dead into a poor semblance of life, 
nor need he misapply for his own purposes the terminology 
of the arts and sciences. True artists in language, like 
George Sand or Eenan, find their living mother-tongue 
sufficient. Again, we are bored to death by the continual 
use of synonyms, and by the virtuoso's habit of spinning 
out a subject with fine expressions which all but dege- 
nerates into simple tautology. And the more insignificant 
and commonplace their subject is, so much the better. It 
is incredible what success these people with their me- 
chanical polishing and technical contrivances have met 
with in a generation which is thirsting for what is real 
and satisfies its desire on whatever comes to hand. To 
an uncorrupted taste this vapid literature is even more 
wearisome than offensive. 

Happily France still produces, though in far less ample 
measure than forty or fifty years ago, a literature of real 
value, which is able to satisfy alike the dainty appetite 
of the aesthetic epicure and the healthy hunger of an un- 
corrupted palate. True, our generation cannot boast of 
a first-rate historian like Augustin Thierry, of a delicate 
biographer like Sainte-Beuve, of a consummate artist like 
Merimfe, of an eloquent writer like George Sand, of a 
poet like Musset, qr of an observer like Balzac; but in 
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Eenan and Taine, in Mont^gut and Scherer, in Pr^vost- 
Paradol and J. J. Weiss, in Flaubert and Augier, it pos- 
sesses successors to them who command our admiration 
and respect. 

It is only natural that a school of criticism should 
arise when the creative power of the nation seemed for 
a time at least exhausted. The strange thing is that the 
reverse happened in Germany, where criticism preceded 
the great age of poetry. We are not now engaged in 
a history of literature, yet even in a sketch like the pre- 
sent it will not be out of place to point out how French 
criticism is a birth of this century. Founded by Vil- 
lemain and brought to perfection by Sainte-Beuve, it 
received from the latter its peculiar psychological and 
biographical character. Its best and most delicate work 
has appeared within the last twenty years. A new and im- 
portant element indeed in the intellectual life of the nation 
is this young branch of French literature, which combines 
Mont^gut's depth of thought, Kenan's delicate taste and 
unsurpassed art, Taine's bold application of method and 
rich colouring, Sarcey's open-minded and unprejudiced 
judgment, and Scherer's thorough knowledge and honest 
endeavour to see things as they actually are. What these 
writers have produced cannot be too much studied in 
Germany. We had a right to look down somewhat con- 
temptuously on the formal criticism of Bouhours and 
Laharpe, from the height of a culture which numbered 
Lessing among its founders, and was worthily continued 
in Schiller's philosophical criticism, Hegel's aesthetics, 
Schlegel's appreciative and appropriating talent, Gervinus' 
literary learning, and H. Hettner's masterful history of 
ideas ; but that is no reason why we should forget that 
neither our own literature, nor the English, nor the Italian, 
can point to any works to compare with the literary and 
psychological studies of Sainte-Beuve. ^ 

Modem French criticism, as indeed all French litera- 
ture, possesses another advantage ove; the German which 
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does not receive due consideration. It takes up that 
wider, more liberal point of view of the man of the 
world, which is entirely wanting to German literature and 
German intellectual life, relegated as they have been for 
almost the last three hundred years to the universities, 
that is, to professors and small towns. With the excep- 
tion of Lessing, Goethe, and Schopenhauer, there is hardly 
a writer of importance in the annals of our literary history 
who was not tutor or professor, or who had not at least 
taken part some time in his life in educational work. 
Lecture-rooms and libraries were the cradle of German 
culture, as English and French culture grew up among 
lawyers and politicians. The freedom and distinction 
which the latter thus gained is wanting to German litera- 
ture, which has not yet succeeded in entirely getting rid of 
the atmosphere of the study, the pettiness of the school- 
room, the tastelessness and pedantry of the lecture-room, 
or the traces of the continuous struggle between the flights 
of idealism and the straitened circumstances of a nar- 
row life. From the days of Montaigne and Montesquieu 
down to those of the Due de Broglie and the Marquis de 
Sainte-Aulaire, the highest and most independent class 
has in France, as in England, considered it an honour 
to take an active part in the intellectual work of their 
country. But in Germany ever since the fall of the 
wealthy city patriciates and the independent nobles, 
that is, for three centuries, all intellectual activity has 
been left to pastors and professors. Whatever gain may 
thus have accrued to deep thought and earnest study 
has been at the expense of taste and largeness of view. 
The literary life of France, even in the decline which we 
have lived to see during the last thirty years, still retains 
in an eminent degree the open-mindedness, the liberal 
" allure" and the great traditions of better days. 

Yet the chief merit of what remains of value amid the 
general decline of French literature does not lie in these 
qualities. The French have always been distinguished for 
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cleverness iJvabileU), and they possess it to such a degree 
that it almost amounts to genius. No nation can vie with 
them in works which only require talent. Though France 
has never produced, even in her best days, a Dante, a 
Shakespeare, or a Goethe, she can boast of an undisputed 
superiority in mere technical §kill. And this, like all the 
foregoing, applies to the fine arts as well as to literature. 
We need only compare the fashionable painters of France 
for the last fifty years with those of Germany and Italy. 
Where is the German artist who could rival Ary Scheflfer 
in sentimental expression, Horace Vernet in "/t^ria," Paul 
Pelaroche in theatrical effect, Meissonier in exactness, 
Gerome in effectiveness, or Eegnauld in brilliancy of 
colour ? We are not speaking here of really great French 
painters like Delacroix, Eicard, or Decamps, any more 
than of those of the same order in Germany. The reader 
will be able to call to mind analogous examples in music, 
architecture, and sculpture, in which the French show 
the pre-eminence they always display when the task in 
hand is that of producing certain given effects by the 
application of technical methods (jproc4d4s). WhQe, how- 
ever, in the generation of 1830, a certain amount of in- 
dividuality and idealism was still combined with talent 
and intelligence, in our days, that is, since about 1840, 
everything has been reduced to mechanical processes, 
which it naust be allowed have been brought to perfection. 
Only let an artist have a success in the Salon with a new 
style, and in the following year will appear dozens of 
pictures in the same manner, executed with equal skilL* 

Of course, neither a true critic nor an unbiassed observer 
will be deceived by such works, but will at once feel their 
want of originality and idealism. Clever and tasteful as 
the imitation may be, they will be sure to miss two 

♦I may mention as instances, Cabanel's "Venus," Moreau*s "Sphinx,** 
Gerdme's "C»sar,*' Hamou's "Gods of Love," Heilbuth's "Roman Scenes," 
Kegnault's " Sal6me." In the year after they were exhibited twenty pictures 
of the same character, and aU good in their way, were to be seen iu the Salon^ 
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requisites — conviction and spontaneity. Art in France has 
degenerated into a mere trade. Most of those who paint 
or write are not conscious of any calling, but wish to 
make money or gain a position; and therefore they 
flatter and humour the public. Goethe once said, at 
the time when another golden age of French literature 
seemed to be dawning in Merim^e and Victor Hugo, 
" The French possess wit and understanding, but no depth 
and no self-devotion. , , , In their style, too, they are true 
to their general character. They are sociable by nature, 
therefore they never forget the public to whom they are 
speaking. They endeavour to be clear in order to con- 
vince their readers, and agreeable in order to please them." 
But since this judgment things have gone still further. 
French writers in our days do not trouble themselves 
to convince any one, for the simple reason that they have 
no convictions ; they are not satisfied with being merely 
agreeable, but are ready to be anything else the public 
may wish — witty, obscene, extravagant, tragic, horrible, 
but (in the case of the best at least) never wanting in 
taste. Yet there is one thing wanting in every work, 
however technically perfect it may be, however well 
adapted to the stage, however attractively written, how- 
ever witty and clever. It is not inspired by a thirst 
for truth, by an irresistible desire to express one's inmost 
nature and belief ; it does not display the earnest unsel- 
fish endeavour which may frequently be traced in th6 
most mediocre German scientific essay, the most insig- 
nificant German lyrical poem, the most awkward and 
tasteless German picture, although of late years German 
art and literature have also begun in their clumsy way 
to vie with French cleverness and to strive after money 
and success, instead of the satisfaction of the artist's con- 
science. All it shows is a desire to please, as a means 
of ministering to the author's personal vanity or personal 
enjoyment. Contemporary French literature shows how 
little can be eJBfected by intelligence and technical skill 
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alone; poetry, history, and philosophy — that is, all which 
rests on intuition or transcendentalism — can hardly be 
said to exist any longer, Novels and dramas, criticism 
and natural science, have alone survived the general 
exhaustion of the French mind ; but the novel and the 
drama, as they have been handled by their two most 
able representatives under the Second Empire, can hardly 
be classed among the " belles lettres" Gustave Flaubert's 
novels and the comedies of Dumas Jils are really analyses 
of human nature in the dress of dialogue and narrative, 
and have more to do with natural science than with art, 
Flaubert's first work does indeed at times remind us of 
Balzac, but is destitute of his philosophical penetration 
and his poetical treatment. 

For this very reason, however, the student of French 
life may gather a rich store of information from a short 
consideration of one of these classes of literature. As, 
however, the moral attitude and the method of construc- 
tion always remain the same, the only difference being in 
the degree of talent, artistic sense, and taste therein dis- 
played, we may be allowed to let drop our threefold divi- 
sion, and consider our subject in its general character. 



III. 

"To write plays," said Goethe, "is a craft that has to 
be learnt, and demands a talent which must come from 
nature." Now who has more natural dramatic talent than 
a Frenchman, and where can the craft be better understood 
than in Paris ? 

In no age and in no country has line-and-rule art 
attained greater perfection than in France under the 
Second Empire, and in the particular department of the 
higher comedy, the genre peculiar to this period. In 
classic tragedy and the drama of intrigue, in melodrama 
and vaudeville, there was far more originality from 1815 
to 1850 than from 1850 to 1870. Above all, the drama of 
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intrigue was brought to rare perfection by the genius of 
Alexandre Dumas and the unfailing gaiety of Scribe. 
Indeed, after returning to its sober senses in 1850, the 
repentant nation found it only too full of genius and 
gaiety. It was about the time of the revolution of 
February that national education as systematised by the 
great Napoleon and the " Liberals '* began really to bear 
fruit ; for whatever inspired the least suspicion of genius, 
originality, independence, or imagination, had gradually 
come to stink in the nostrils of the "educated" public. 
As this public demanded a ^* politique honnite et mod4r4e" 
ditto philosophy, and ditto history, so at the theatre it ob- 
jected to seeing aught which transgressed the bounds of 
probability and propriety. Moreover, the world was grown 
virtuous ; but as it could not get on without just a taste 
of vice, " les fournisseurs de S. M. le Public " produced the 
required article, consisting of vicious virtue and virtuous 
vice, all within the bounds of everyday life and every- 
day commonplace ideas, untainted by imagination and 
sprinkled with timely exposition of social — not socialistic 
— questions. 

The way had been already pointed out by Diderot in 
his '* P^re de Famille'* and his ** Fils Naturd ; " Greuze's 
pictures supplied the illustrations ; but both, notwithstand- 
ing false phrases and attitudes, retained the idealistic 
tendency of their century. Casimir Delavigne believed he 
was reviving the comedy of Molifere when he wrote his 
"J?coZe des Vieillards" and he did but revive the bour- 
geois comedy and its prose. Of course he could not ap- 
proach the creative genius of the poet who produced the 
characters of Arnolphe and Alceste ; but even when we 
compare his work with the skilful composition of Dumas 
Jils it seems to be so much rubbish. The first satisfactory 
model in this genre was the work of that amiable juggler 
Monsieur Scribe. " Une CJoaine " is the first, and still one 
of the best, of the hautes comMies of the century. It turns 
on the favourite subject of the modern French theatre — 
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the conflict between love and marriage. Balzac's " jfer- 
4:adet," an imitation of the immortal " Turcaret " of Lesage, 
was the first attempt to treat dramatically the other most 
popular theme of the time — ^the struggle of the parvenu 
with the social powers that be. 

When writers who have real cleverness and a natural 
gift for light sparkling dialogue set themselves the task of 
treating popular subjects and questions in an agreeable 
way, they will as a rule succeed far better than men of 
genius. They soon master the necessary technicalities, 
and they would not be Frenchmen if they did not know 
how to conceal the work of gluepot and hammer. Take 
the hundreds of comedies which have been put on the 
stage in the last thirty years ; in every one we find the 
same arrangement, the same personages, the same subject, 
the same views, and the same language. The only difier- 
ence is in the degree of cleverness with which the receipt 
has been followed. The same cookery-book is always 
nsed, only the cooks are more or less skilled, and no one 
is tolerated who does not respect the authority of a Soyer. 
Now everybody knows that On nait rdtisseur, mais on 
devient cuidnier ; but who cares for the rdtisseur save 
on high festivals ? However ("not to crack the wind of 
the poor phrase, roaming it thus"), let us look through 
the cookery-book, if it is agreeable to my readers. 

The subjects of modem comedy are always taken out 
of the real life of the present. The play either turns on 
the conflict between the new and the old society, or be- 
tween passion and social law, or often both are interlaced 
in one plot. Nothing can convince either authors or 
public that these conflicts are not new; in their eyes 
they date from the French Eevolution, that new era of 
humanity, which, if we are to believe the French, has com- 
pletely transformed human nature as well as all historical 
and social laws. The representative of the new society is 
either aningenieur, who has raised himself by his own 
exertions, having — incomparable glory ! — come out top 
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from the J^cole Polytechnique, or he is a painter who has 
been decorated for his pictures in the last Salon. Of 
course, some writers emancipate themselves so far as to 
substitute a lawyer or oflScer for the ingenieur, though 
most characteristically never a professor or doctor, and 
sometimes, though rarely, a sculptor or poet for the 
painter. The old society, the society of prejudices, is re- 
presented either by a marquis, who is unconscious that 
such a thing as modern history exists, and who wishes to 
re-establish the system of tithes and gavelwork, a type 
nowhere to be found in actual life ; or it is represented by 
a Tumveau riche, who looks on all artists as Bohemians; 
and dreams of nothing but a red ribbon for himself and a 
title for his daughter — a type to be met with at every 
step. So far the new comedy is but the expression of 
the national character and of the society and manners of 
the time. The first object of the modem Frenchman in 
art and literature, as in legislation, is to deny or veil the 
social inequalities which do as a fact exist ; hence on the 
stage he must be made to attain that which he never does 
attain, or even strive after, in actual life — admission into 
a higher social stratum. On this goal he keeps his eye 
fixed as the grand reward of all his exertions — an uncon- 
scious and efiective contradiction of the democratic reflec-- 
tions with which such pieces are copiously strewn. 

Tirade plays, as of old, a great part in the new comedy^ 
The pour et contre are argued in easy prose, just as 
Comeille's Auguste and Cinna argued in splendid verse. 
The language is always clear, witty, and flowing, bub 
dry and colourless ; the dialogue is, when not hampered 
by tirade, natural, vivacious, witty, and full of that old- 
French grace, which yet never grows old, and which for 
three centuries Europe has never' wearied of admiring. 
The construction (charperUe) is, if possible, even more 
according to rule and line, and more artificial, than the; 
delineation of the characters.; everything being pre- 
scribed accurately— the reasons for which the person- 

I 
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ages appear on or disappear from the scene, the con- 
centration of interest in the fourth act, the duel, the 
hide-and-seek, the recognition, the narrative of the " con- 
fident," and so forth. An extraordinary exercise of artistic 
power is therefore required to make a play seem new and 
imaginative, to keep up the attention, and by the interest 
of the plot to enliven the triteness of the subject and the 
monotony of the tirades. All, even the best authors, have 
recourse in the end to conversion, to complete change of 
character — a most striking illustration of the French con- 
ception of human nature. A Macbeth, a Hamlet, never 
change; to Shakespeare his hero's actions are his hero's 
character ; to Schiller " a man's deeds are as the fruit of 
a tree ; they must be what they are ; no sport of chance 
can change them. When we know u man's inner nature, 
we know what he will will and how he will act." Not so 
the Frenchman, for whom the freedom of the will is an 
indisputable dogma, and who takes a very different view 
of the matter; to him it seems only natural for the hero 
of a play to change his nature and habits in the twinkling 
of an eye, and to be suddenly converted from a gambler and 
libertine into a faithful husband and conscientious father. 
This point of view is most characteristic of the second 
category of the new comedy, which deals with the question 
of marriage. Here we have a man who is in love and lives 
"with his mistress, until at last the desire to found a home 
of his own, to know a father's joys, to take up a position 
in society, in short, to live like other people, alienates him 
from the object of his affections, and induces him to make 
a mariage de raison with some ignorant little goose of a 
lourgeoise. There are variations in abundance on this 
theme, but "the good triumphs," as in the -^schyleau 
chorus — the "good," of course, being social propriety. 
In fact, affection is always sacrificed to the worldly 
advantages of a comfortable establishment, and this id 
called morality and duty. The dramatis personce are, 
fijrstly, a woman of middle age, who is either unhappy 
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and passionately in love, or else a heartless coquette. 
(It is all one, according to the moral ideas of French 
society; in the eyes of almost every Frenchman who 
has read his Goethe, Egmont's Clarchen is simply a cour- 
tesan.) Next, a young Count, who is surfeited with too 
much wild living and thirsts for domestic peace ; also a 
husband, who figures as a tragical character. (The modem 
French think the laughable cuckold of Greek comedy, of 
Boccaccio, Shakespeare, Lafontaine, Moli^re, and Musset, 
is " played out," and have invented the tearful cuckold, 
a tedious personage, and by no means a happy invention.) 
Last, but not least, a Desgenaia. I'oor Musset is respon- 
sible for having created this maudlin type in his " Con- 
fessione d^un £nfant du SUcle." Desgenaia is a gentlemanly 
rou^ who preaciies morality, and it is easy to imagine what 
kind of morality. He has seen the world, so far as it is 
represented by cards, courtesans, and champagne, and has 
at last discovered, though too late for himself, that it 
would have been better if he had kept to the beaten 
track, and married in good time some girl jnst fresh from 
school. But it is not too late to give a young friend the 
benefit of his experiences. He must be brought back ere 
it be too late, and at any price, from the downward path 
into the highroad of respectability. A touching appeal is 
made to the young man in the name of utility and en- 
lightened selfishness. For in such a world who would 
expect to hear of justice and generosity t 

As the writer of such pieces lives in Paris, and in the 
least scrupulous company to be found in Paris, he naturally 
cannot depict the morality and circumstances of life of 
the most estimable portion of Parisian society, and, as I 
remarked before, it would not be just to France to draw 
general conclusions from his descriptions as to the general 
conditions of the country ; but as the author in the days 
of his youth, at home or at school, in the provinces or 
in Paris, has assimilated the moral ideas of his nation, 
it is quite allowable to represent his moral judgment aa 
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that of modern France. We see, then, that while the 
unhealthy state of society which is represented in the 
new comedy is quite exceptional, it is dealt with in the 
light of generally recognised moral principles. Hence 
the whole of this literature is doubly unsound and twice 
removed from the truth. But as it is not only lacking 
in healthiness and truthfulness, but also, for the most 
part, in imagination, poetry, and gaiety, it is quite im- 
possible that it should outlast the passing fashion. The 
higher comedy of the Second Empire will share the fate 
of its poetry and novels: in twenty years less will be 
heard of it than is now heard of the novels of D'Urf^ 
And Mdlle. Scud^ry after two centuries.^ 

^ Of course we are only speaking here of the large majority. It is pro- 
bable that some few pieces, like the ^^Marquu de la Seigli^re^* or the 
*♦ Oendre de M, Poirier" will keep their place on the stage by the side 
of Marivaux*s "jPatiwe* Cortifidences** or **Jeux de V Amour et du ffaaard,** 
■simply because they are farthest removed from the type in vogue, and 
approach most nearly to the French drama of intrigue as brought to per- 
fection by Scribe and Dumas p^e. The real types of the higher comedy 
which we have endeavoured to characterise, even the most successful, such 
as Ponsard's " L^ffonneur et V Argent " and Dumas fiW ** Demi-Monde" are 
already becoming antiquated, ^ 
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That the French nation, such as Nature and history have 
made it, is incapable of self-government in the English sense 
of the word, that it can only develop its great gifts of intel- 
lect and great excellences of character under a dictatorship, 
may now, after so many fruitless experiments, be taken as 
proved. By dictatorship we mean the personal rule of 
one man, whether he be an adventurer or the descendant 
of a line of kings, whether his office be hereditary or 
elective, whether he be seated on a throne or on a presi- 
dential chair, whether he wear a general's uniform or the 
black coat of a civilian. 

Of course a blind partisan in the heat of a contest may 
believe there is some fundamental distinction between the 
rule of Eichelieu and Guizot, Napoleon III. and Thiers, 
Eobespierre and Gambetta ; but the spectator who stands 
without the lists can only see a difference in the use of 
the power, not in the nature of the power itself. Why 
the French succeed best under a dictatorship, as the Eng- 
lish under an aristocratic parliamentary government, the 
Italians under an independent municipal rule, the Germans 
under a bureaucratic monarchy, is a question which, like 
all questions of the same kind, requires a twofold explana- 
tion, psychological and historical, and can only be at all 
satisfactorily answered by a union of both methods. 

I shall not here attempt any such solution. Europe 
(more especially Germany) does but imperfectly under- 
stand the political life of France, because it gives to French 
party names and institutions a significance which they 
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do not possess. I shall, therefore, merely endeavour to 
depict that political life as it is in reality, not as it is in 
appearance. Should I succeed in giving a faithful account 
of the facts, I shall be only too glad to leave philosophical 
historians to discover the reasons. What will be the 
results of this political life can hardly any longer be con- 
sidered a question without an answer. . 
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CHAPTER L 

THE IDEAL AND ITS KEAXJSATION. 

I. 

The deep traces left by the administration and lawa 
of Eome, the early alliance between citizens and crown 
against the nobility of Germanic origin, the repeated de- 
struction of an aristocracy which always sprang up anew, 
the suppression of Protestantism, and the continual exten- 
sion of the system of centralisation, were all so many steps 
on the road which led to absolute monarchy. Well might 
Madame de Stael say: " G'est la liberty qui est ancienne, 
et le despotisme qui est modeme'* The only change which 
the Eevolution made in this political development of the 
nation was to substitute the democratic form of Csesarism 
for the traditional form of Legitimacy. Which is the 
better of the two it is not for me to decide. Many are of 
opinion that the traditional form would adapt itself most 
easily to liberal government; others are convinced that 
the democratic form is most compatible with freedom, 
and at any rate most favourable to progress other than 
political. Here it is enough to observe that the French 
Eevolution has finally destroyed in the French people the 
sentiments on which the traditional form is based, and 
which we are wont to comprehend under the name of 
loyalty. Personal devotion, willing acknowledgment of 
distinctions of birth, identification of interests between 
the dynasty and nation, have no existence for the cold 
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matter-of-fact understanding which has been predomi- 
nant since 1789. Three dynasties have endeavoured to 
awaken or create anew these sentiments, and have failed. 
Hereditary monarchy may be restored in France for the 
fifth time, but the union between monarch and nation 
will only be a mariage de raison, as it has always been 
in this troublous century. New constitutions will be 
issued ; they may turn out to be less Utopian than those 
of 1791 and 1793, less theoretical than those of 1814 and 
1830, less absurd than those of the year III. and 1848, less 
complicated than those of the year VIII. and 1852, finally, 
less defective than that of 1875; but made they always 
will be; and constitutions and monarchies, like poetry 
and reUgion, are not made, but grow. 

I do not for a moment wish to assert that the abstract 
notions and logical conclusions of the understanding have 
no value whatever in politici^, when we owe to rationalism 
the greatest and most beneficial advances of modern poli- 
tical life. But if it is to work for good, it must not go 
"beyond its legitimate field of action, which is that of 
negation, criticism, reform. When it attempts to construct 
on foundations of its own, its endeavours are fruitless; it 
only builds up card-houses which the first breath of air 
destroys. Lasting institutions can only be created out of 
interests, passions, and habits, and only by them be kept 
alive. But were there no general ideas, no abstract notions 
to " keep law, and form, and due proportion," no gardener 
to trim and dress the "disordered spring," soon would 

« The whole land 
Be full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up, 
Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined, 
Her knots disordered, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars." 

The mistake of the French was and is to imagine that the 
gardener by seed or cutting, or even without either the one 
or the other, could raise up by the morrow a stately tree, 
beneath whose broad-spreading branches a whole nation 
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might shelter. But, what is worse than all, in France 
those general ideas which once worked so beneficially 
have either been fossilised into personal interest or have 
evaporated into the fumes of party passion, or else hover 
about in mid-air like uneasy spectres. Thus their influence 
continues to be felt long after it has ceased to be produc- 
tive of good, and instead of correcting the natural defects 
of the national character, combines with them and renders 
them the more formidable by this increase of strength. 

Society is an organism which follows its natural growth 
without troubling itself much about the forms into which 
men seek to force it, as a tree does not stay its growth 
because the gardener shapes it into a pyramid or obelisk* 
But in France the constituent and legislative powers will 
never leave society alone. The law, instead of being 
adapted to the national character and complying with the 
national manners, claims the right to ignore the first and 
alter the second ; in^ other words, to mould concrete life 
according to abstract ideas. The natural consequence is 
that the concrete interests, passions, and customs either 
assert themselves by imderhand means, that is, by misin- 
terpreting and evading the law, or come into direct colli- 
sion with the law, overthrow it, and leave it a heap of 
ruins. After such a catastrophe a new party goes to the 
helm, prepared to put an end to this miserable state of 
affairs ; but, instead of adapting the constitution and the 
laws to the actual needs and habits of the living organism, 
it does but bid reality, with all its irregular, irrational, 
unaccommodating demands, to hold its peace, and sets 
about re-establishing as. ruling principles what is just, 
good, and symmetrical in the abstract. Such are the 
means by which it undertakes to render the return of those 
mighty upheavals for ever impossible. In order, however, to 
secure this ideal state of peace, order, and liberty, the party 
in power requires a period of preparation, during which it 
must needs limit the freedom of the other parties. Of 
course, it gains nothing, by this, as its opponents always 
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find means to speak, write, and act as they list ; it only 
plays into their hands, as every such limitation is made a 
plausible ground of complaint against the existing Govern- 
ment, and justifies their opposition. All the French 
statesmen of the last hundred years have been peace- 
makers, who mean to close the " revolutionary era;" they 
have all been idealists, who fancy they can establish the 
reign of justice, fraternity, and general comfort, in 
which sense indeed all thinking men in France are 
idealists. 

However poor and vulgar this ideal may seem to us, 
however limited and shallow the conception of the wx)rld 
on which it is based, it is for all that an ideaL Polignac, 
Guizot, Napoleon III., Gambetta, all come forward with a 
saving " principle " which they wish to apply, with a new 
method of restoring health, once for all, to the diseased 
political body. But the disease has taken hold of the 
system, and though for a moment it may seem to be cured, 
it breaks out again as violently as ever. Then the ideal- 
istic physician falls into disgrace, and people look round 
for another who will promise to put everything right by 
a new receipt. How different the statesman of Latin and 
Germanic race — Csesar, Lorenzo de' Medici, or Cavour, Wil- 
liam III., Washington, or Bismarck ! His policy is sober 
and practical, the conceptions underlying it positive and 
founded on experience. He certainly never dreams that 
with his accession to power the world will close its old 
history and enter on the millennium. He does not set 
before himself a definitely prescribed end, which he must 
attain under any circumstances. He does not erect an 
abstract ideal of equality and justice, progress and general 
happiness, which he makes it his one object to realise ; but 
each day he performs the task of the day, thus protecting 
and advancing the interests of individuals as well as those 
of his country. Where he finds rubbish he clears it away, 
where abuses, he corrects them, without waiting till he can 
make a general systematic reform. He seizes each oppor- 
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tunity which circumstances offer him of benefiting his 
country and gaining honour himself, but always bides his 
time. His ideal never finds conscious expression; it is 
no conception of the understanding, but lives as feeling, 
presentiment, or sense of duty, and possesses a power to 
create what is good and realise what is fair which only 
belongs to unconsciously working forces. Yet he hears 
those whose idealism is the reault of reasoning and calcu- 
Jation condemn him as an unimaginative, unenthusiastio 
realist 

There can be no doubt that the best among the French 
are rationalistic idealists d la Eousseau, unless they become 
witty sceptics d la Montaigne, The whole nation, too, 
shared in this idealism as long as it was in the uncon- 
scious stage of its modern political life, that is, up to about 
1840, The hollo wness and superficiality of this ideal only 
made it the more dangerous. It was so easily grasped by 
that mediocrity which everywhere forms the majority, and 
was so accessible to the half-cultivated classes who in our 
centuiy are coming more than ever to the front. How 
simple, in truth, is this ideal of equality among all classes 
of citizens, of a secular state, of prearranged regulations for 
all the relations of life, of government by the numerical 
majority, and of an extension of this paradisiacal condition 
of uniformity over the whole world under the patronage 
of the chosen people ! How simple this ideal is compared 
with the Germanic ideal, which, like everything organic, 
is complex, not easily understood by men of mere under-, 
standing, for whom the visible harmony of things ((f>av€pii 
apfiovla) alone exists, whereas the secret harmony {d<f>avfj<i 
apfiopla) is never fully disclosed, save to metaphysical 
speculation, intuition, or simplicity. 

That an ideal which is simply the clear conclusion of 
concise reasoning, which allows the self-conceit of medio- 
crity the cheap satisfaction of understanding it, which 
has been preached in the graceful, agreeable style of the 
French, which imposes so few duties and grants so many 
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rights — that such an ideal should have spread so quickly 
over Europe is indeed no cause for surprise. And, as we 
might expect, it takes most hold on the nations which 
have lost the freshness and unconsciousness of youth, but to 
whom modem culture has hitherto come in word only, not in 
power. It has even infected the countrymen of Kant and 
of Goethe^ and who knows whether their blood is yet quite 
pure from the poison? A French friend of mine once 
congratulated me on the Germans having escaped with the 
inoculation of 1830 and the slight fever of 1848, and being 
able to consider themselves henceforth safe from infec- 
tion. But all do not share his opinion, and we already 
hear the best and most clear-sighted of our neighbours 

making 

" Graecia victa feram cepit victorem " 

the burden of their song. We can only hope that they 
will prove to be false prophets, that we may have repelled 
the enemy from our minds as well as from our borders, 
may have realised the cause of our victory, and taken to 
heart what we have learnt in the most solemn hour 
through which we have ever passed. The German people, 
we trust, will never cease to keep in mind the counsel of 
the wisest of their teachers, " to seek an explanation of 
what can be explained, but to bow before the inexplicable." 
In that case they may learn from the example of France 
not to forget the limits of the understanding, nor to deify 
it as itself that creative power which it is in reality capable 
only of guiding and enlightening. They will never be 
ashamed of feelings which they cannot explain ; above all, 
they will remember to value and give free play to indivi- 
duality, whether it be the grand originality of genius or the 
mental and moral independence of men of limited powers. 
Do not the French themselves acknowledge that "the 
liberty of the individual" is a Germanic idea? True, as 
Goethe said, if it is a source of much human excellence, it 
is also the source of much national eccentricity. This 
we have at length learned to see, after three centuries of 
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political death, and we shall not soon foi^et the lesson, 
Only let ua take care not to empty the child out with the 
bath ; and as we are occupied with the formation of the 
German state according to modern political ideas, let iia 
endeavour to secure the interests of all without encroach- 
ing OH those of the individual, and promote a national 
spirit without ditninishing personal liberty. The history 
of another Germanic state, England, as long aa she was 
true to herself, that is, for two centuries — grande ccvi 
spatium, when the duration of a free government is in 
question — shows that this Germanic ideal of political life 
is no Utopia, but attainable, and that it develops, when 
attained, roan's fairest and noblest capacities — manly 
courage and manly vigour, a love of country and a 
aense of duty, power and order, intellectual and mate- 
rial activity, progress and a respect for tradition, piety 
and liberty of thought, poetry and science, wealth and 
honesty. 

How different is the French ideal, which found exprea- 
aion in the Revolution, and is so exactly adapted to foster, 
flatter, and excuse the defects of the Celtic character ! The 
lower instinct of envy, so deeply rooted in the Celtic 
nature, has been idealised aa love of equality, while the 
ideal of freedom has been made a cloak for personal 
caprice. The rights of man have been so loudly and so 
frequently asserted, that the duties of man have been 
quite forgotten. What fine food for vanity is the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people ! What a line shelter for 
moral cowardice is afforded by the responsibility of the 
head of the state ! By merely representing an ideal of 
justice of some kind the law satisfies a taste for agreeable 
appearances. The law is a generalised untruth — a form 
of untruth which is particularly pleasing to the Celt. 
Moreover, the right of insurrection, which has been de 
facto firmly established for eighty years, and sanctifies 
every attack on authority as an act of heroism, is made 
to justify each outburst of rage in which this i 
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people periodically indulges, and it has actually succeeded 
in banishing the last remains of reverence, which might 
else be still a living influence in the nation, as so much 
rococo furniture to the lumber-room, where antiquated 
prejudices like devotion, obedience, duty, and veneration, 
are left to decay under the respective labels of servility, 
want of personal dignity, simplicity, and* naivete. 

It is only natural that when such a view of life prevails, 
and such passions are so fairly veiled, the cheerful recog- 
nition of grand or even noticeable individualities has given 
place to an envy which bespatters all personal superiority. 
The dead authority of a date like 1789 is pronounced sacred 
in order that the living authority of great men may be 
misinterpreted and ridiculed ; for the former hurts no one's 
self-love, while the latter may prove anything but agree- 
able to self-suflBcient mediocrity. Besides, a finely de- 
vised d priori system is considered less dangerous, nay, 
more beneficial, than the activity of living men ; it is less 
mistrusted than a powerful individuality, which, it is 
taken for granted, must be the born enemy of the common 
weal. As, however, the machine can only be directed 
by individuals, the command is intrusted by preference 
to men whose moderate capacities have at least the ad- 
vantage of rendering none uncomfortable by a conscious- 
ness of their own inferiority. The most insignificant act 
of a Turgot or Mirabeau is noted lest they should in any 
way abuse their power, but no one interferes with the 
good pleasure of a Eobespierre. Yet, after a short trial 
has been made of mediocrity, and a Barras, a Cavaignac, or 
a Gambetta has for a time been allowed to take the helm, 
the discovery is made that society does not gain by having 
such rulers ; they are dismissed, and the instinct of self- 
preservation drives the nation into the arms of some man of 
real power or genius, who takes the management of the 
machine entirely into his own hands and pushes aside 
every one who is likely to interfere. 

The French nation might have enjoyed a cheaper and 
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"better rule if it had been willing from the first to acknow* 
ledge the mild sway of those superior moral and intellectual 
qualities which are generally ready to concede the liberty 
that they claim for themselves. In that case it would, of 
course, have been obliged to deny itself the satisfaction of 
possessing that "equality in servitude," which the true 
Frenchman of the nineteenth century will always prefer 
to " inequality with liberty." For a time, indeed, all goes 
welL The absolute ruler usually finds and chooses ser- 
viceable instruments ; provides them with well-trained 
conscientious workmen ; places steady, honest clerks at 
the head of the different departments of state, and fills up 
the appointments in which there is real work to be done 
with men specially fitted for the post, as in the Conseil 
d'StcU, Cour des compteSy Cour de cassation, down to th^ 
Conseils de pr4fecture. They are, of course, all men whom 
mediocrity passes over as "having no earnest political 
convictions," when it is having its " little day " of power 
in revolutionary times, in order to replace them by men 
who have, it is true, very earnest " convictions," but not 
the slightest knowledge of business, or indeed any sense 
of the actual interests of the state. The regularity and 
ability of an absolute government like this allows an 
excitable people a season of repose after the storms and 
trials of a revolution, but when some years have passed it 
grows weary of the quiet ; for it is the misfortune, though 
also the glory of France, that she is not made for free 
institutions, and yet cannot resolve to renounce them 
for ever. 



II, 

There is yet another weakness of the national character 
to which a "strong government" is well suited. The 
French find it convenient to let a Government have its 
own way, to enjoy all the advantages which it procures, 
to give themselves the credit of all its success and refuse 

E 
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any responsibility for its mistakes. They even go so far as 
to secure themselves beforehand against liability to blame ; 
for it is with this motive alone that the Parisian invari- 
ably inveighs against every Government. He thereby 
satisfies his inclination to kick against the pricks and 
his desire to revenge himself on his ruler by chansons, 
newspaper articles, and academical addresses, while at the 
same time he secures himself against any possibility of 
being thought a dupe. By acting thus he can also gain the 
credit of having from the first opposed any measures that 
prove to be unsuccessful, and can justify himself with an 
^' I told you so," and wash his hands of the whole matter. *' A 
Government forced upon the people " is the grand expres- 
sion, on the strength of which all the blame is transferred 
from the nation to the usurper, whether the usurper has 
gained possession of the government by means of the regu- 
lar army, as on Brumaire i8 and December 2, or with 
undisciplined revolutionary bands, as on February 24 and 
September 4, or with the forces of the national enemy, 
as in the years 18 14 and 18 15. That no Government 
can last unless it is supported by the nation, and that 
every nation has the Government which it wishes to have, 
are disagreeable truths which a modern Frenchman refuses 
to acknowledge, although they are written on every page 
of the last eighty years of his history. The only two 
Governments which were placed at the head of the state 
against the will of the nation by the simple process of 
seizing the Hotel de Ville — the Governments of February 
24, 1848, and September 4, 1870 — held power but for a 
few months. On the first opportunity which the nation 
had of freely expressing its will — on December 10, 1848, 
and in February 1871 — ^it overthrew them, and established 
a regular conservative Government under the personal 
guidance of one man. So, too, it afterwards perfectly 
understood how to nullify the parliamentary coups d'etat 
of May 1873 and May 1877, on both occasions acting in 
a conservative sense, that is, with a view to upholding 
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the existing form of government. If the people does not 
possess this liberty of action, in other words, if there are 
no elections by which it can make its will known, it leaves 
the Government undisturbed, as in December 185 1 and 
May 1 87 1, and legalises the illegitimate seizure of power 
by an ex post facto plebiscite or a vote of the Chamber. But 
in every case personal rule in France only exists in virtue 
of the national will. Now that is just what a Frenchman of 
the nineteenth century will not admit. He finds it so much 
more convenient to throw off all responsibility, to cast the 
blame of all failures on some scapegoat, and to ascribe 
every success to himself^ It is so much more in keeping 
with his mechanical view of life always to set mechani- 
cal in the place of organic causes ; and what else than a 
mechanical cause as a tyrant who rules a land against its 
wiU^ and against its will brings it to ruin? It is only 
one step farther to the famous petites causes et grands 
effets so dear to the French historian. Take, for instance, 
that wonderful "si" of Thiers. On every page of his 
great work he reconstructs history as it should have been, 
"if" this or that had not happened. It was a mere acci- 
dent that France was defeated at Trafalgar and Water- 
loo ; the fall of the First Empire was only due to some 
little sin of commission or omission. on the part of Napo- 
leon. The modern Frenchman resolutely refuses to believe 
that an inner necessity determines the chain of events, and 
that this necessity is to be found in the national character. 
He calls sifch a creed fatalism, and thinks that he has 
doniB wonders towards proving the freedom of the will 
when he has thrown all the responsibility of historical 
events — I mean, of course, unfortunate events — on certain 
individuals. If there is an honest feeling in France at 
present, it is certainly the hatred of the 4lite of the nation 
for the family of Bonaparte. I say the 4lite of the nation, 
for the great mass of cultivated and half -cultivated people 
have, at the bottom, nothing to say against Napoleon except 
that he was not victorious* Yet even this hatred of the 
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best among the French is rooted in a false philosophy ; 
for they accuse both Napoleons of having corrupted the 
nation and perverted it to absolutism; as if a nation 
could be corrupted against its will, or be made to don a 
character on compulsion. , To what Englishman did it 
ever occur to accuse Cromwell or Charles II. of having 
corrupted the nation and converted it to absolutism ? 

Against every Government, then, are arrayed these 
defects of the public character of the French, which have 
steadily continued to gain ground since the Eevolution — 
democratic envy, dread of responsibility, and a mechani- 
cal view of life. But added to these is a common human 
weakness, which in other countries than France is to some 
extent kept in check by quiet reflection and regard for 
tradition. Men easily forget the dangers and evils which 
are past, while those which are present seem intolerable. 
They become habituated to the enjoyment of the first 
requirements of human weal, such as security of life and 
material comfort, whilst that which they have not be- 
comes the sole object of desire. Now as no Government 
in the world is either wholly good or wholly bad, it is 
easy to find drawbacks in the present and advantages in 
the past ; we compare past and present, and long to restore 
the good old times. Then it comes to pass that a French- 
man, after having for a time enjoyed the good things which 
some "saviour of society" has restored to him, grows in- 
. different to them, and lends an ear to political critics and 
frondeurs, who offer him day by day a full anatomical 
disquisition on the mistakes of the existing Govern- 
ment ; and even in the best-regulated Governments mis- 
takes must happen. So he begins to regret that he gave 
up his liberty for peace, and to ask himself whether, 
after all, it is impossible to unite the blessings of free- 
, dom and order. Political quacks are always on the alert, 
and each of them praises his own receipt as a panacea. 
But there is no one to explain 'that the power to combine 
peace and liberty lies in the hands of the citizen himself, 
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if he would only make a proper use of the rights which 
have been given to him, and. he does not confess it to 
himself, because he has not the courage to tell himself the 
truth. The receipt produced is always some ready-made 
constitution, logically deduced and logically indisputable ; 
and whoever has logic on his side wins in the land of 
raisonneurs. The signal remedy is sometimes a republic, 
sometimes a constitutional, and sometimes a democratic 
monarchy. To-day it is universal suflfraga; to-morrow, " la 
balance des pouvoirs ; " and the day after to-morrow, the 
double-chamber system. For some years decentralisation 
has been the medicine in vogue — as if one could abolish 
centralisation by a decree — as if in a single day Bourges 
could be turned into a Munich, Tours into a Heidelberg, 
or Lyons into a Leipzig — as if it were desirable that a 
nation should break with its whole past history, and, after 
having marched forward in one direction for six centuries, 
receive the word "Eight about face," and then go back the 
whole way in one day ! Whereas the only desirable and 
practical form of decentralisation is what no Government, 
but only the citizens themselves, can carry out. It is the 
old story of the sluggard, who declares, " To-day and in this 
place I cannot work ; but give me a comfortable room, an 
easy-chair, the proper books, and on the first of next 
month I will certainly begin." Hie Bhodtcs, hie salta. As 
it is, if the French really wished for decentralisation, their 
different local boards might have a voice in legislation and 
administration ; and where is the Goveirnment which would 
dare to dissolve a ConseU g6n4ral of respected men because 
it exceeded its instructions ? 

Of course, it is quite another thing when in one of the 
great cities a majority of electors composed of Eevolu- 
tionists fill the Municipal Council with demagogues, who 
represent neither the property, nor the expiferience, nor the 
interests, nor the opinions of educated people. In that 
case a Government, knowing that it has the propertied 
and cultivated classes at its back, can venture on acts of 
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arbitrary power which would be neither requisite nor 
possible in dealing with a Conseil g4n4ral chosen by those 
classes.* Why do not the French, then, have the courage 
to call a thing by its proper name, and say that in France 
it is not the laws which are to blame for the absence of 
' liberty, but those who do not know how to use the laws ? 

" Le leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse." 

The laws, in fact, are often good enough; excellent 
reforms are frequently carried through ; but they remain 
a dead letter. What is any constitution or any institu- 
tion worth unless there are men to make the dry bones 
live ? There are few better institutions than trial by jury ; 
yet no one can deny that on the Continent — in Italy, for 
instance — it has in various ways been productive of the 
very worst results. It is all very well to establish gal- 
leries, museums, and schools of art ; but it would be ab- 
isurd to expect them to produce Eaphaels and Correggios, 
unless the stuff exists already in masters and pupils. It 
is no good to pass a law for the foundation of twenty 
chairs of Sanskrit unless twenty Sanskrit scholars can be 
found to fill tliem. Money, laws, appointments, lead to 
little without the right man in the right place. But in 
France the right man is more rarely found in the right 
place than in other countries, because so little regard is 
had to the specialty or training of the individual; so 
that very eminent men are daily to be seen in posts for 
which they are not fitted. If there is a Eepublican 
Government, political opinions are the only consideration 
in making appointments. Under the so-called consti- 
tutional monarchy, the prof^g^s of those deputies are 

* The extension of the powers of the ConseiU g6n6raux, which was car- 
ried in. the winter of 1872 by the Conservatives in the National Assembly 
and unsuccessfully opposed by the Left, was an exceUent step towards the 
only practical form of decentralisation — that of the adminid;ration. But 
it depends entirely on the use which electors and elected make of this 
extension of their powers whether it wiU contribute to increase or diminish 
the authority exercised by the Central Government and its representatives, 
the prefects. 
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nominated whose votes the Ministry require. Under an 
absolute Government, favouritism has narrower bounda 
than under many-headed parliamentary rule, but sub- 
missiveness forms a stronger claim than fitness. At the 
best, good appointments are given away, like pensions, as 
a reward for merits which are often quite other than those 
required for the particular position. It is indeed no longer 
quite as bad as when Figaro could say, " On pense a moi 
'pour une place, mais par malheur fy ^tais propre ; ilfallait 
un calculateuTy ce fut un danseur qui robtint" Yet it is 
an everyday occurrence that a man who has been a con- 
scientious schoolmaster for twenty years is rewarded by a 
professorship of philosophy, while a seat in the Court of 
Appeal is given to another because he has written some 
excellent works on archaeology. 

But when the right man does get into the right place in 
France, he does as good, if not better, service than in any 
other country. On the whole, there is perhaps most like- 
lihood of this result under an absolute Government. We 
know what great results were attained by Henry IV., 
Richelieu, even Louis XIV. in his best days, above aU, by 
Napoleon, who has never been surpassed in the art " of 
assigning to each individual th& particular sphere of work 
for which he was adapted " (Goethe). Yet those French- 
men who proved so capable imder their guidance were the 
same who had been occupied, until they found the indis- 
pensable dictator, in mutually weakening each other in the 
religious wars, the conflicts of the Fronde, and the street- 
fio[hts of the Eevolution. 

However this may be, it seems certain that political 
salvation comes from making proper use of existing insti- 
tutions, not from creating new ones. When, therefore, a 
nation holds the opposite view, and the " new order " does 
not have the results expected of it, a bitter disillusion 
follows. Then either the new institutions themselves are 
made responsible for their failure, or, as is more often 
the case, the man who in deference to public opinion 
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originated them has to bear all the blame. This happens 
in every department of public life. But bad as are the 
results in particular cases of this tendency to be always 
trying new plans, it is simply fatal when it afifects an 
institution which includes the whole land, that is, the 
national constitution. The nation loses faith in itself and 
in its ideals ; it knows that all is not well, and yet cannot 
tell why ; in short, it appears (to use the witty expression 
of an Englishman) like " a nation which does not know 
what it wants and is not content till it has it." 

No; let me repeat once more, it is not the political 
institutions which render self-government impossible in 
France. As long as the better men think tirst of their own 
convenience and show so much indifiference in politics, 
as long as they have such a dread of compromising them- 
selves, nay, of putting themselves forward (se mettre en 
avarU), even of ofiTending influential officials, and of incur- 
ring any responsibility at all, France can have no self- 
government, whatever number of laws and institutions 
may be framed and founded to that end. Nor can any one 
who has paid any attention to what has preceded be sur- 
prised that a Frenchman should so often be wanting in 
the moral courage requisite in a citizen. He has had no 
opportunity of acquiring it ; from his youth up all ways 
have been made smooth for him ; he has never had to 
gain a position or earn a competence for himself ; he has 
always been taught that to make himself different from 
other people or to excite remark is the greatest of crimes. 
Parents and teachers have alike impressed on him that 
the beginning of wisdom is to mind his own business and 
to avoid all responsibility ; no other moral ideal has been 
held up to him than that of the family, which is based on 
a father's duties to his children, and no other political 
ideal than that of the rights of man and of a well-ordered 
state, which thinks, cares, and acts for alL 

Here, then, we have an explanation of the curious con- 
tradiction which exists between the levity a Frenchman of 
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the nineteenth century displays in public life and the 
caution and judgment with which he manages his private 
affairs. The egoism in private life with which Tocqueville 
and Guizot, Duvergier and Philarfete Chasles, unsparingly 
reproached their countrymen, and which has been so greatly 
intensified by the growing demand for comfort and the 
secured enjoyment of life, is not only compatible with, but 
even encourages, the habit of setting particular above 
general interests, and the advantage of individuals above 
that of the state; whilst it is quite possible for a 
man with the levity of a Captain Booth or Arthur Pen- 
dennis to forget himself in some high, universal, im- 
personal interest, be it country, religion, science, or art. 
Such interests as these, but more especially national inte- 
rests, when a people is given up to the enjoyment and 
pursuit of material well-being, easily pass into the hands 
of incapable and unscrupulous adventurers, or are culti- 
vated by the citizens themselves only as an amusing and 
exciting game for their leisure hours. Often, too, they are 
used as a means of satisfying some personal need or vanity. 
Certainly there can be no objection to a citizen in ordi- 
nary times avoidiug politics ; and the popular paradox of 
our day, that public spirit is the chief virtue, only rests 
on a sophism. But if in ordinary times, and as long as 
he has reason to be content with the Government, a citizen 
cannot do better than attend to his own business, take 
care of his sick, watch the interests of his clients, teach 
his scholars, or satisfy his customers, and leave the dif- 
ficult work of governing to those who have made it the 
task of their life — in those critical moments when there is 
a pressing danger of incapable and unscrupulous hands 
seizing the helm of state, his public duty no longer allows 
him to stand aloof. Such a crisis has arrived a hundred 
times in the last eighty years, and it is just on those 
occasions that the French citizen has not had the courage 
to step in in his own defence and show the intruder 
the door. Every nation has its Caussidiferes and Eoche- 
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forts, but not one has hitherto tolerated them in the 
Government ; and Sardou only spoke the literal truth 
when he made his Eabagas declare that France is the 
only country in the world where people of his stamp 
could come to the front. What right have Frenchmen 
to complain of abuse of power wlien, simply by taking 
part in the elections and exercising the rights which they 
possess, they can control the national policy ? He only 
who is conscious of having fulfilled his duty and done all 
in his power to avert the evil is entitled to lay the blame 
on fate or force. 

But in France who does fulfil his duty as a citizen ? Does 
the elector ? Does the elected ? Does the ofiScial ? Does 
the journalist ? Who watches the non-political acts of the 
Government? Does any one firmly insist on his rights and 
those of others ? What the Chamber and the press do we 
know well enough ; the party in power finds everything 
excellent — the Opposition everything quite the reverse. 
None has the slightest idea that representative assemblies 
^nd newspapers have any other purpose than to act as a 
useful opportunity for fine speeches and theoretical disser-. 
tations, systematic laudation or systematic fault-finding. 
Sufficient liberty of speech was granted in the Corps Legis- 
latif to allow a Favre or a Picard to attack the Government 
with biting sarcasm ; the freedom of the press was such as to 
permit a Pr^vost-Paradol to torment Emperor and Minis- 
ters with his stinging words, and a Rochefort to bespatter 
them with the coarsest insults ; but for all that, neither 
deputies nor journalists ever thought of simply denounc- 
ing arbitrary acts on the part of the Government and its 
agents, and of calling attention to practical wrongs and 
actual abuses ; no one ever thought of bringing a case of 
" the insolence of office " before a court of justice. By doing 
so, one might afifront some cousin or cousin's friend or some- 
body who some day or other might be able to do the 
cousin or cousin's friend a good or a bad turn. And is 
not the first principle of those who are in opposition to 
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respect the feelings and interests of every one except the 
head of the state, who is made a general butt ? All other 
(Jemands on liberalism may be cheaply satisfied by eloquent 
pleadings, by proselytising sermons, by ridicule or calum- 
niation of the existing Government, by the glorification of 
infallible institutions, by philosophical dissertations and 
inspired eulogies on the immortal principles of 1789. 

It is difficult to say where the fetish worship of the 
principles revealed. to mankind in the great Revolution 
will end. To hear the French talk, one would suppose 
that the history of the world began in the year 1789. 
Since that date of blessed memory, the political life of 
the country has not been enriched by a single new idea. 
Political thought consists in perpetually chewing the cud 
of the principles which Feuillants and Girondists, Jaco- 
bins and Hebertists, proclaimed as their creed eighty years 
ago. The few who, following the great example set by 
Tocqueville, seek elsewhere for their country's safety, 
stand aloof from the reckless doings of the professed 
politicians. Those, again, who neither have nor pretend 
to have any fixed political principles, who are citizens of a 
state very much as M. Jourdain talked prose, sans le savoir, 
only exert themselves when matters are in such a plight 
that everything is come to a standstill In such an emer- 
gency they call in some " saviour of society," who, of course, 
troubles himself but Kttle about the political ideas of Feuil- 
lants or Girondists, Jacobins or Hebertists, or indeed about 
anything but his own interest. Not that he therefore de- 
nies or gives up the traditions of the glorious Revolution, 
least of all when his object is to secure the hegemony of 
Europe to liberal France and bring neighbouring countries 
into the way of truth. It certainly seems strange, not to 
say incredible, that a Frenchman should really imagine that 
the France of Louis XI., Henri IV., Richelieu, Louis XIV., 
Jfapoleon, Talleyrand, Louis Philippe, and Thiers pursues 
an unselfish policy when it conquers the world, spreads 
the gospel- of 1789, and comforts Poland with words, while 
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he continues to look on the policy of England as one of low 
selfishness, although ''perfide Albion'' voluntarily oflfers 
the Ionian Islands on the altar of nationality and makes 
Socialistic concessions to Irish mobs. Such a belief is 
perfectly sincere ; it is simply an instance of naive self- 
deception, one of the hundred tricks which vanity is 
always playing the French. 

Yet, after all, this habit of mind would not give so much 
cause for alarm were the great mass of educated and 
ignorant people left to follow their own policy, which, 
whether pursued consciously or instinctively, is always 
an interested, matter-of-fact, practical policy, not one of 
impossible theories and ideals. But the real danger 
comes from a knot of determined men, who struggle hard 
to establish the supremacy of phrases, and make up by 
passion and energy for the want of numerical strength 
and political wisdom. Every country has its party of 
theoretical politicians, who do not concern themselves 
with the world of real interests, and whose simple com- 
prehensible commonplaces impress the great mass of half- 
cultivated people in the large towns. But what makes 
them more dangerous in France than elsewhere is the 
national excitability, vanity, fondness for general state- 
ments, and historical associations. A German or English 
tribune could never bring the " beery '* souls of a Berlin or 
London popular assembly into that state of paroxysm 
into which the French are thrown by the first chance 
phrase of the first chance Vansen, For every Schneider 
Jetter who would listen to him, there would among our 
phlegmatic populations be twenty " carpenters " to stop his 
mouth.* The French workman who can read and write, 
and habitually belongs to a secret society, completely 
intoxicates himself with phrases, which excite him far 
more than any quantity of beer does a German. La 
Bepniliqiie fraternelle et mutualiste, or such-like labels, 
turn his head long before he opens the bottle. " A word 

* The allusion is to characters in Goethe's ** Egmout." 
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is as good as an idea," said Balzac, "in a country where a 
man is more easily lead away by the name on, than by 
the contents of, a bag." Even Thiers, who had such a 
deep conviction of the superiority of his own nation, was 
obliged to confess, " Our poor country will always let 
itself be led by words." And the belief in the omnipo- 
tence of abstract ideas is not much better. Owing to the 
vanity of the French, there is an enormous number of 
unoccupied lawyers and doctors and unsuccessful literary 
men, who really and truly imagine themselves called to 
usher in the millennarium republicanum, honestly believe 
in the eflfectiveness of their receipt and offer it to the 
public at the top of their voices. Some such fanatics and 
demagogues are indeed to be found in the English House 
of Commons, but it is impossible to conceive them as 
members of a Government recognised by the country, 
especially in such a moment of national peril as after the 
battle of Sedan. Now it is to this most dangerous of all 
political parties that the petit bourgeois of the large towns, 
notably Paris, lends his support His deeply ingrained 
rationalistic tendencies render him easily accessible to 
such religious and political ideas as are most simple. A 
nation which applies the test of the understanding to 
everything will not recognise what is complex, organic, 
and incapable of analysis. As its religion is a cut-and- 
dried deism, so the most commonplace democracy satisfies 
its political aspirations. 

To these causes of political instability must be added 
the desire of amusement among the citizens of moderate 
fortune in the large towns. Novarum rerum cupidi — as in 
Caesar's times, they cannot endure to see tl^e same scenic 
decorations for ten years together. They are tolerably 
indifferent about the piece, as long as they can feed their 
eyes on new costumes, new ballets, and new scenery. 
The most calculating nation in the world, which never 
takes a single step in private life without due considera- 
tion, for whom marriage, choice of profession, friendship, 
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even an addition to the family, are all matters which have 
to be carefully weighed and coolly reflected on, becomes a 
victim of the most inconsiderate and headstrong levity as 
soon as public affairs and "a change of government" are 
in question. That it rues its conduct bitterly enough 
afterwards no one can doubt who remembers the summer of 
1848, Though malicious wit, fault-finding, and ridicule 
are common to the Parisians with the inhabitants of large 
towns in other countries, in France this habit is intensified 
by its recent history ; for the country still suffers from the 
after-throes of the 'great Eevolution* The "Mountain" 
and its demagogue eloquence have taken so firm a hold 
on the nation as still to exercise a considerable influence. 
Schiller's fuming, implacable Verrina is a thoroughly 
French figure, full of passion, energy, conviction, at the 
same time upright and incorruptible, but vain and in- 
credibly narrow-minded. 

Every people and age has had its servile wars and 
peasant wars, its communes and international societies, 
and will continue to have them, although century by 
century they grow more rare, and as culture deepens have 
less terrible results. Civilisation covers, like the crust of 
the earth, vast volcanic masses, which cool down very gra- 
dually, and endeavour from time to time to break through 
the solid coating formed by religion, police, the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the army. As long, however, as they 
do not break through, their heat benefits the institutions 
by which they are controlled. But where, as in France, this 
social crust is thin and weak, the eruptions are of course 
more frequent, and the boiling stream of lava carries de- 
struction through the land. The result, as also the mark, 
of true education and advanced political development is 
to makq this same crust stronger and firmer, that the flora 
. of culture may flourish in security on its surface. It remains 
for us to see how cultivated, enlightened, and prudent 
Frenchmen imderstand and fulfil this their task and duty — 
the object of every civilisation and of all political society^ 
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III. 

The majority of educated Frenchmen hold moderate 
Liberal opinions, but they have hitherto discovered no 
other means of giving them effect than by combining 
either with the mass of blind Conservatives or blind Eevo- 
lutionists. In either case, only one side of their opinions 
finds expression, and they are made the dupes of the 
extreme parties. If, indeed, we put aside the party names 
and party divisions, which are only formed by the five or 
six thousand Frenchmen who make up the acting staff 
of politicians, we may distinguish four chief groups, which 
have altered but little since the beginning of the century, 
Bonapartism and Eepublicanism, Legitimism and Orlean- 
ism, are so many names, with which certain parties and 
interests are pleased to adorn themselves, and whose 
meaning is perpetually changing. But the four groups 
into which the French people are permanently divided are, 
firstly, the mass of thoroughgoing conservative peasants ; 
secondly, the cultivated and well-to-do provincial bourgeoisie 
with liberal-conservative views and interests ; thirdly, Pari- 
sians of more or less education and intelligence, who are 
always in opposition; and, lastly, the destructive mass of 
working men in Paris and other large towns. Or, according 
to the place of their representatives in the Chamber, they 
may be respectively described as the Right, the Centre, the 
Left, and the Intransigeants or Ir^econcilables. Numeri- 
cally — an important point where thefre is universal suffrage 
— the Conservatives have the advantage; next comes the 
destructive party ; after it the Liberal-Conservative ; the 
smallest and the noisiest group is the Parisian opposition. 

A governing class, or at least the materials for a lasting 
Government, can only be found in the educated classes of 
the provinces. These are comparatively numerous, rich, 
independent, and respected ; they are possessed of practi- 
cal experience and good sense ; they are wise enough to see 
in liberty not a danger but a guarantee of conservative 
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interests ; they stand more or less aloof from the coteries 
of the capital, and, on the left wing at least, do not con- 
cern themselves about dynastic, nor sometimes even about 
constitutional, questions. They were the men who sup- 
ported the Martignac Ministry in 1828, Thiers in 1847, 
Dam and Bufifet in 1869, Dufaure and Waddington in 
1878. That they should choose, or rather accept, such 
leaders, shows at once how upright and unprejudiced, but 
also how helpless and unorganised, they are as a class. 
As a political party, they are separated into two great 
groups — the Eight and Left Centres — which seldom unite, 
but whose power, when combined, has never been shaken. 
This party is, however, unfortunately wanting in the first of 
political qualities — in character — a, quality which the other 
parties replace by passion — those on the Eight by blind 
fear, those on the Left by envy and hatred. As, then, it 
lacks energy ; as most of its members are too scrupulous 
to resort to any dishonourable measures in order to win 
power ; as it has not the courage to exert the whole of its 
influence ; as it is without discipline and organisation ; as 
it is generally divided against itself,-:-it is almost always 
compelled to side with the mass of conservative interests, 
on which every Government ultimately rests. Sometimes 
too, as in 1847 and 1869, and as its left division did in 1878, 
it combines with the Parisian opposition ; very seldom, and 
only when it has entirely lost its head, with the destructive 
party. In fact, with it the conservative is always the pre- 
ponderating influence. 

The Paris opposition is numerically smaller than the 
moderate party ; nor are the character, position, and local 
connections of its members such as to give it the same 
importance. On the other hand, its influence on men's 
minds is far greater than that exercised by the educated 
and wealthy provincial classes. Completely inferior to 
them in political intelligence and practical experience, it 
surpasses them in cleverness, wit, vivacity, pliability, and 
mental training. The Parisian is aware of his superi- 
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ority in these respects, and it is only his anxiety to make 
the nation aware of it as well which inspires him with 
such an irresistible temptation to factious opposition 
that he even yields to it when the national existence is 
thereby endangered. This party forms public opinion and 
provokes wars and revolutions, though it can only carry 
its views into efiPect about every twenty years (1830, 1848, 
1870). The liberal or the literary classes are usually the 
first to attack the head of the state ; the contagion spreads 
to the vain Parisian bourgeoisie, and becomes at last so 
violent that no one escapes it who is even a temporary re- 
sident in Paris ; the educated and independent provincial, 
the ministerial deputy, even the officials, and at last 
actually the Ministers themselves succumb. During the 
Empire a very characteristic anecdote used to be told, 
that Napoleon III. had been heard to say that he was an 
Orleanist, but the Empress a Legitimist. From Paris this 
facetiousness spreads gradually but surely over the whole 
land. As familiarity undermines the authority of parents, 
so ridicule destroys that of the state. In the blood of the 
Parisians, of the vain and blas^ child of Paris as well as 
of the young provincial who has settled there, there is an 
irresistible desire " d'enjamber la balustrade" — to help the 
escape of the thief, jeer at the police, and make merry at 
the expense of the Government ; and when the Parisian 
laughs, who can help joining him ? But any one who has 
been laughed at by a Frenchman can no longer hope to be 
respected by him. Now, as no one in France dares to 
have an opinion of his own ; as every one dreads to appear 
simple and naive ; as Paris sets the fashion — and to fashion 
all must submit — there is not a single Frenchman who 
ventures to abstain from opposition. And that is what is 
called " public opinion." When once it has been formed, 
not even the strongest Government, not even an artificially 
formed majority in the Chamber, can withstand it : it is 
omnipotent. In the present day, however, it is formed in 

the newspapers rather than in the salons. 

L 
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In no country is the press more powerful and de facto 
more free than in France, and in no country does it so 
much abuse this power and liberty. As a provincial press 
can hardly be said to exist, the Paris opposition alone has 
its opinions represented in the newspapers, and, strange as 
it may seem, even those which support the Government 
of the day are impregnated with the same evil spirit. In 
general, the great object of the Parisian press is neither to 
watch over the proceedings of the Government, as in Eng- 
land, nor to give information to the public, as in Germany. 
We do not meet in it with the voluntary contributions of all 
who have a grievance, which gives the English press its 
peculiar character, nor with the great number of foreign 
correspondents, whose communications fill three-quarters of 
a German newspaper. The task of the Parisian journalist 
is either to amuse or to convert, and by the way to carry 
on a witty polemic. The amusement is supplied by the 
scandalmongering press, euphemistically styled, " la presse 
litUrairel' the most disgraceful product of the Second 
Empire. Its chief contributors are clever but ignorant 
adventurers and swashbucklers, who try to fill their 
pockets by the enormous sale of their scandalous paper, 
or by " chantage,'^ that is, by threatening to publish dis- 
agreeable facts in people's private lives, or by making 
transparent allusions to them. Nothing equals the con- 
tempt which the whole of France displays for this portion 
of the press, except the avidity with which it swallows 
its news. The presse litUraire has a larger sale than all 
. the political journals put together. Its success is one 
of the worst symptoms of modern France; it is as bad 
for the character as absinthe is for the constitution. The 
daily enjoyment of this poison excites the nerves, unfits 
the mind for steady continuous reading, alienates it from 
all higher interests, and accustoms it to a rough, cynical 
tone, hitherto unknown in the French press. 

It is the great merit of the political newspapers to have 
preserved in some degree the good French traditions in 
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respect to style ; for no country can boast of better written 
journals, and this is the more important, as but for this 
merit they would scarcely be worth reading. The eternal 
tirades on general principles and the perpetual disputes of 
the different papers require all the cleverness, wit, grace, 
and refinement of the French to enliven and moderate them. 
It is only natural that a French journalist should delight 
in theoretical discussions as he knows nothing about the 
real life of the nation. Educated within the walls of a 
collie, and wont to take up his pen as soon as he has com- 
pleted a usually brilliant course of study, he has seldom 
been out of Paris, hardly knows the difference between a 
field of oats and a field of wheat, and has no other ideas 
about the material interests of a nation than what he has 
gathered from works on political economy. In general, all 
he knows of life has been learnt from books and in salons. 
Nourished on abstract ideas, and yet more on phrases, well 
read in history, especially that of France, and with his 
head, full of classical traditions, he can feel no interest in 
any but great political questions, and these he only ap- 
proaches as a dilettante and man of letters. In one of his 
finest chapters Tocqueville shows " how the men of letters 
became the first politicians in the country, and what was 
the result." He gives a striking picture of their excel- 
lences and defects, and of their intellectual attitude, and 
concludes with these words : " These new qualities have 
been so thoroughly fused with the chief elements of the 
old French character, that our nature has been credited 
with what is only the result of a peculiar education. I 
have heard it said that the taste, or rather the passion, 
for general ideas, systems, and big words, which we have 
displayed in politics for the last sixty years, is due to a 
particular attribute of our race — to what is somewhat 
emphatically called r esprit frangais ; as though the so- 
called attribute could have made its appearance only 
towards the end of the last century, after having lain hid 
during the whole previous course of our history. . • . I 
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have often been surprised in the course of my public life to 
see people who hardly ever read a book of the eighteenth 
century, or indeed of any century at all, and who had a 
supreme contempt for men of letters, actually possess 
some of the chief faults which the literary spirit displayed 
before they were born." Taine notices the same fact in 
less classical language, though he brings forward a far 
greater body of evidence. 

If, unlike his colleague of the presse lUt^raire, the 
political journalist does not take up his profession from 
merely mercenary motives; he considers it a kind of priest- 
hood, and really imagines that he has been born " to 
reform and to convert mankind." In the first case, his 
object is to satisfy his customers ; in the second, to propa- 
gate his belief in certain saving institutions and principles ; 
but in either case, his first care is to gain the reputation 
of being a clever, well-read man, and perhaps even to make 
his way into parliament. A law passed during the Empire 
(loi Tinguy) required the articles to be signed, and the 
vanity of messieurs les joumalistes still keeps up a custom 
which is most prejudicial to the " fourth estate," as the 
press has been styled, superficially enough. What the 
press thus loses in direct political power it gains in the 
intellectual influence which it exercises. At the same 
time this influence, even though the writer has the best 
intentions, neither does nor can work for good. 

If educated people read the newspapers every day (and in 
the last twenty years the number of readers has increased 
enormously), they must lose the habit of reading books. 
Even an essay in a periodical seems to demand too much 
time and attention for the hasty, distracted reader of our 
day. And those who write are as distracted and hurried 
as those who read the newspapers. Everything has to be 
written on the spur of the moment. Few papers have, 
like the Journal des DiiatSy a permanent stafif of six or 
eight editors and sub-editors, together with a hundred 
irregular contributors, so that each article can be writteu 
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ty some one who has made a special study of the particu- 
lar subject. Most of them have only three or four writers, 
who ought properly to possess such a general culture as 
would enable them to instruct the public about everything 
under the sun, or at least have time enough to study every 
fresh subject which comes to the front. Again, the 
small space at their disposal prevents them from treating 
a subject exhaustively, even if they are in a position to 
do so. But, worst of all, everything is invariably treated 
purely from a party point of view. In France there is no 
newspaper "without convictions" which stands above 
the different parties, like the " Times." Consequently 
every contributor has to shape his individual convictions 
more or less according to the demands of party interests 
and the program of his party. The evil influence which 
this circumstance exercises on the character and intellect 
of the journalist is as unavoidable as that which he in 
turn exercises slowly but surely on the public. 

Now it is the journalist who, in combination with 
second-rate Parisian lawyers, doctors, artists, and profes- 
sors, manufactures public opinion, that most tyrannical of 
all powers, to which every Frenchman renders a blind sub- 
mission. One day it tramples on men of intellect like 
Sainte-Beuve and Kenan because they are suspected of 
not considering everything done under the Empire detest- 
able; the next it lauds them to the heavens because it 
sees in them allies against the Church. It was this public 
opinion which represented Sadowa as a defeat for France 
and called for war against Germany. This is the power 
which really rules Paris, and which to put its will into 
force combines with the destructive party, that is, the 
workmen. So it was only with the aid of the faithouriens 
that Jules Simon, Favre, Picard, Gambetta, Ferry, in short 
the whole Paris opposition, made their way into the Corps 
L4gislatif. The same course is often followed in the large 
provincial towns like Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and 
Lille, where attempts are made to copy those who in 
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Paris try to copy the men of the great Eevolution. A 
certain number of lawyers without clients, doctors without 
patients, schoolmasters without pupils, and journalists 
without subscribers, play Jules Favre and Simon, and 
combine with the working class, but generally, though 
not always, to little purpose, as the local influence of 
conservative interests in the provinces is still too great, 
and the importance of the provincial demagogue far too 
slight. The present attitude of the provinces is only in 
apparent contradiction with this statement : the moderate 
and conservative elements of the cities, feeling themselves 
too weak numerically, simply abstain from going to the 
poll ; whilst the peasantry continue, as they have always 
done for the last eighty years, to sanction by their votes 
the established Government. 

In ordinary times it is the alliance between those who 
think and those who covet, between the Parisian parlia- 
mentary opposition and the Parisian revolutionary army, 
which drives the Liberal-Conservative party to ally itself 
with the blindly conservative mass of the peasantry. 
But from the moment that the Paris monster seems to 
be tamed and rendered wise and harmless, there is thought 
to be no danger in once more going along with the opposi- 
tion of the capital. Thus the educated classes in the 
provinces separated from the conservative peasantry in 
July 1830, when they combined with the Paris opposi- 
tion to found the bourgeois monarchy, whilst on March 18, 
1 87 1, the Parisian parliamentary opposition separated 
from the destructive horde of the capital and called in 
the protection of the army. But such moments are 
rare. Generally Paris forms a compact opposition, while 
the provinces present a compact conservative force. 
The Parisian opposition and the educated classes of 
the provinces never make a permanent alliance; the 
vanity of the one and the uneasiness of the other form 
a perpetual hindrance, for the former can never bring 
itself to submit to the latter, and such submission 
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is a conditio sine qua non of any alliance between the 
two parties. When, indeed, the Paris opposition becomes 
the organ of the Left Centre, as it was from 1872 
to 1878, it is in the long-run bound to prevail. But 
how seldom does this happen! As a rule, in Paris the 
enemies of the Government in and out of parliament 
act together, of course, for the benefit of the former 
alone. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at if the allies 
of these politicians in Belleville or the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, after having supported them for twenty years or 
so and gained nothing thereby, break loose at last and have 
a revolution on their own account, as in June 1848 or in 
the Commune of 187 1. Of course, in these circumstances 
the Liberal-Conservative party in the provinces passes 
straight over into the camp of the blindest Conservatism, 
while the witty eloquent members of the Parisian opposi- 
tion vanish from the scene or keep as still as mice. Woe 
to France if ever the* army of blind superstition comes 
into conflict with that of blind incredulity, and those 
classes of society which are the representatives of pro- 
perty, culture, and intelligence, and form the nation in the 
proper sense of the word in every country of the world, 
are trodden down in the struggle! A little courage iii 
the educated and moneyed provincial bourgeoisie, a little 
less vanity and systematic opposition in the ^lite of the 
literary class in Paris, and an alliance between them 
against the extremes on the right and the left might per- 
haps avert the catastrophe. But are these conditions 
likely to be fulfiUed ? 

If, notwithstanding these commotions which lead to 
nothing, the state machine continues to work, and to work 
on the whole very tolerably, it is entirely due to the 
excellent institutions of Napoleon I. and the trained stafif 
of ofl&cials, who do not trouble themselves about politics, 
but, industrious, careful, and incorruptible, fill their posts 
with intelligence and with a skill which shows a thorough 
knowledge of their work. For the tradition of the great 
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imperial school has not yet died out, and its spirit still 
lives in the Conseil d'4tat and the Conseils de prefecture, 
in the Cour des comptes, and the Bank of France, as well as 
in the cTiefs de division, and chefs de bureaux of the respec- 
tive ministries. It has a trustworthy instrument in the 
l)olice, which in no country does its duty more devotedly, 
intelligently, and conscientiously, than in France. These 
officials, supported by this army as guardian of the peace, 
guide the state in the grooves laid down by the genius of 
Napoleon I., while the citizen and peasant never tire of 
procuring the costly oil for the machine by their activity, 
moderation, and thrift. Thus it is that the politicians, 
who imagine they have made the machine because they 
are in possession of it and have given it a new name, may 
be allowed for a time to have their way and to behave like 
madmen. Indeed, one is often tempted to compare France 
to a ship which has on board the inmates of a lunatic 
asylum. Captain, crew, and the sane portion of the pas- 
sengers allow the lunatics to play at being in command 
for a time, and as they have often looked on and feel an 
unshaken confidence in their ship, they quietly continue 
in their daUy occupations and habits, until the dangerous 
rout threaten to cut the rigging, destroy the compass, and 
burn the mast. Then, though somewhat late, they inter- 
vene, and fasten the madmen below hatches. No one has 
seen this fact more clearly or expressed it more concisely 
than Tocqueville, the great enemy of bureaucracy. " In 
our days," he says,* " we have more than once seen the 
administration outlive the Government which it served. 
While the great powers of state were overthrown or grow- 
ing feeble, the secondary powers carried on the business 
of government with regularity and promptitude. There 
was revolution without anarchy. The reason is that in 
the France of to-day the administration proper forms a 

* In the grand fragments for the projected second part of his " Ancien 
Jt^imey" which M. Lanfrey would have done weU to read before he drew 
up his case against the i8th Brumaire. 
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special body in the state, independent, so to speak, of 
the sovereign authority, and which has its fixed customs, 
its own rules, and its own agents, so that France can for a 
long time present the appearance of a body which con- 
tinues on its way after the head has been separated from 
it. This is the work of Napoleon, who by the establish- 
ment of this powerful machine rendered revolution at 
once more easy and less dangerous." But it is no insen- 
sient, blindly working machine ; it is living and conscious 
of a purpose ; and when we see it continuing its task so 
silently amid all the talk and noise, we involuntarily 
think of the legendary hero who 

" Am Steuer sass, 
Und hat kein Wort gesprochen ; 
Er lenkt das Schlff mit klugem Maass^ 
Bis sich der Sturm gebrochen," * 

Such is, in its rough outline, the form which the French 
" ideal " takes in practice, and what Caesar's Gaul, " eager 
for change, fond of talk and pugnacious," has become under 
the influences of his modern culture. Thus it becomes 
possible to unite a spirit of factiousness with the habit of 
routine ; to indulge a passionate temperament, which the 
rationalistic culture has suppressed and concealed, but not 
moderated or allayed ; and to combine in public life the 
enthusiasm of humanity with savage cruelty, inspiration 
with scepticism, illusion with conscious deceit, and love 
of power with vain ideas of general happiness. But the 
one thing needful in order to be, not an amiable, witty, 
and sociable nation, but a free people, is to possess truth- 
fulness, moral courage, and self-command ; and these are 
qualities which rationalistic ideals will never either im- 

♦ " Who is at the helm, 
And has spoken ne'er a word ; 
He guides the ship with skill and wisdom, 
Until the storm has broken." 

Since 1879 this is no longer the case. For the first time since 1800 has 
the old well-trained 'personnel been replaced by new and inexperienced men 
of the Republican party. 
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plant or foster. France will never know such a fall as 
Spain when she sank so quickly from her lofty height. 
France is secured from material, moral, and intellectual 
ruin by her great wealth, by the private virtues which 
flourish among her citizens, such as industry, thrift, family 
afiFection, and probity, as well as by the sceptical charac- 
ter of her culture and literature; but that she is rapidly 
approaching a political condition like that of Spain seems 
to be beyond all doubt, 

Alexis de Tocqueville once told Nassau Senior of an old 
friend of his, a Benedictine monk, who was thirteen years 
old when Louis XVI. came to the throne. He was an 
intelligent, well-read man, who had always lived in the 
world, had thought over all that he saw or heard, and 
whose mind was still fresh and active. He did not deny 
the material superiority of the present age, but he was of 
opinion that the French of our day stood intellectually 
and morally far below their forefathers. Tocqueville 
agreed with him. " These seventy years of revolution," 
he remarked to Senior, "have destroyed our cheerful 
confidence, our courage, our trust in ourselves, our public 
spirit, and among the great majority of the higher classes 
at least all passions save only the most vulgar and selfish 
vanity and covetousness." These words were spoken by 
the great patriot in 1858. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NAPOLEON III. AND THE REPUBLICANS. 

Modern democratic France has gone the way of all the 
democracies which history records. After having been 
practically under a dictatorship for a considerable time, 
it has been so in form also for the last twenty-five years. 
This is not the place to discuss the value of such a form of 
government. Like all others, it is good or bad according 
as the power is in the hands of a Pericles or a Dionysius, a 
Trajan or a Domitian, a Cosimo or an Alessandro de' Medici. 
As it is the most personal of all forms of government, 
more depends in it than in any other on the good or bad 
qualities of the ruler. At bottom every Government is 
personal ; even an English Premier only governs by the 
force of his personality ; and his party has to bear with 
his faults, his inconsistencies, and even his whims in lesser 
matters, in order to give effect to its general opinions and 
interests, and to retain power by means of the personal 
superiority of its leader. The real difference between a 
legitimist, aristocratic, or parliamentary form of govern- 
ment and the Caesarian democracy is that in the former the 
virtual ruler is subject to a control and to a counter-balanc- 
ing force which do not exist in the latter. In an hereditary 
monarchy the control and counter-balance are found in the 
dynasty from which the ruling Minister has received his 
power, and which identifies itself both with the state and 
the nation. In an aristocratic commonwealth they are 
found in the traditions and interests of the class to which 
the ruler belongs ; under a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment in the party in opposition, which is always prepared 
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to take over the government, as soon as the leader of the 
party in power goes beyond the limit within which his 
own interests and those of his party do not directly clash 
with those of the country. In all these cases the fall of 
the virtual ruler does not bring the government to an 
end, but in a permanent dynasty, in the permanent tradi- 
tions and interests of an aristocracy, in the pennanent 
institution of an opposition which is always ready to take 
power, there exists a temporary substitute for the power 
and guidance of a great personality. A change of cabinet 
never exposed Prussia, Venice, or England to anarchy, 
whether the nation showed its disapproval of the policy 
of the Minister in power by the voice of the national 
dynasty, the ruling class, or the parliament. But in 
France, as in the Athens of Pericles, in imperial Eome, 
and in the Florence of the Medici, the single principle is, 
and the whole system of government implies, that every 
measure is or may be made a cabinet question. As there 
is no permanent organ, such as dynasty, aristocracy, or 
opposition, in and through which the national will can 
concentrate and express itself, as indeed it can only con- 
centrate and express itself in and through the ruler in 
whom the executive power resides, the constitution must 
fall with the ruler as soon as a measure is decided against 
him. There is no man, no institution, which can pro- 
visionally take his place. 

France has been in this condition ever since she over- 
threw her hereditary dynasty without either an aristo- 
cracy or two organised powerful parties to replace it, 
and without an administration independent of the cen- 
tral power. She intrusts the government now to a soldier, 
now to an orator, now to a president, now to a premier; 
but, whoever it be, his fall is absolutely certain to involve 
the fall of the whole system of Government, because all 
the threads of administration are centred in its hands. 
Whether France be an empire, a kingdom, or a republic, 
whether the chief of the state calls himself Napoleon, 
Louis Philippe, or Gambetta, not a village constable 
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can be appointed without his consent. This is why we 
may without any contradiction term every Government 
which France has had within the last eighty-five years 
a " tyrannis," or CsBsarism. Of the nine catastrophes, in 
which the fall of the ruler was followed by the overthrow 
of the form of government (1792, 1794, 1799, 181 4, 1815, 
1830, 1848, 1851, 1870), those of 1848, 1851, and 1870 
may have been morally the least excusable ; but the catas- 
trophe which was politically most fatal (in its results) 
was certainly that of 1830, into which the talented and 
honourable chiefs of the Liberals were unluckily drawn 
by seeing in it a false and superficial analogy with the 
English Eevolution of 1688. Had the Liberal opposition 
been content in 1830 with the overthrow of Polignac, it 
might perhaps have permanently re-established the tradi- 
tional French monarchy and itself formed a party like the 
English Whigs. Its leaders erred in supposing that this 
was already the case, and in comparing themselves with 
the party which a hundred and fifty years before had 
summoned William IIL from the Hague. Since 1830 the 
Legitimist monarchy, in so far as it rests on loyalty and the 
identification of dynastic and national interests, is dead, 
and, as experience has shown, incapable of being restored 
to life. Since 1830 no Opposition has ever been formed 
which was capable of taking over the government, be- 
cause the Opposition destroyed itself as a party when in 
the person of Louis Philippe it set itself on the throne of 
an irresponsible monarchy. 

It remains for us now shortly to characterise the rulers 
who guided or guide the fortunes of France in the second 
half of this century, as well as to describe the short 
interval of anarchy which followed the fall of the Empire, 
in order to illustrate the above remarks by actual facts, 

L 

After the French people had for eight months looked 
on at the performances of the incapable worthies who oi^ 
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the fall of the July monarchy undertook to direct its 
fortunes, on December lo, 1848, it commissioned a princely 
adventurer to give stability and order to its political life. 
It seemed as little concerned about the moral character 
of the man and his surroundings as about the feasibility 
of combining liberty with order. In direct opposition to 
the wiU of all educated people, and in spite of the pressure 
applied by a Government which controlled and worked 
the great official machine, the people elected the nephew 
of Napoleon I., who had already twice presented himself 
as a pretender to the imperial throne and as the heir of 
his imperial uncle. None but children or fanatics can 
suppose that under the existing circumstances the nation 
meant anything else by this election than the restoration 
of the Caesarian monarchy, which fifty years before had 
established law and order after a fearful period of trial 
and convulsion. Then, as after the 1 8th of Brumaire, the 
French peasant had still only two political ideas, or rather 
two political feelings — ^hatred of anarchy and the dread of a 
return to the anden r^ime, with its villeinage and tithes, its 
demand for the restoration of the national lands, and such- 
like spectres which the terrified imagination conjured up 
as it looked back on the past. Now the name of Bona- 
parte, with its revolutionary origin and its peculiar tradi- 
tions, was a guarantee that anarchy should cease without 
a return to the anden regime. This was enough for the 
peasant, as soon as the question was presented to him in 
all the logical simplicity of the plebiscite with its alarming 

" either or " 

But it was quite another thing when the peasant had 
to decide not on the general question of who was to rule, 
but on local affairs and on the choice of representatives. 
He at once relapsed under the dominion of local and 
personal influences, that is, he followed the direction of 
the proprietor, cur4, or schoolmaster, and sent up Eoyalists, 
Papists, or Liberals with whom he was personallyacquainted 
to the National Assembly. Hence the conflict between 
the executive and legislative powers, between Caesar and 
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the Senate, during the years 1849, 1850, and 185 1. Only 
when it was evident that Pompey Changarnier would 
seize the Elys^e, if not anticipated, did Caesar's nephew 
cross the Rubicon. If he could but have waited, the May 
elections of 1852 would assuredly have confirmed him in 
his power and would have wonderfully facilitated his task. 
As matters stood, he saw not only the law, but also the 
most cultivated and upright men in the country arrayed 
against him. (We do not, of course, mean those whose 
moral ideas are in such an incredible state of- confusion 
that they accuse a man of want of good faith whom only 
their own want of good faith drove from the throne.) In 
eighteen years of a rule which was neither without glory 
nor without wisdom, he was never able to wash away this 
stain on the origin of his power ; and when he seemed to 
be at last about, to succeed, it was too late. Compelled to 
surround himself with capable but unscrupulous instru- 
ments, capable enough himself, though certainly not to be 
called scrupulous, he had to play in the France of the 
nineteenth century the part of an Italian tyrant of the 
fifteenth; and, as a fact, the virtues and vices of the 
Sforza and the Medici were combined in a remarkable 
manner in the nephew of the great Corsican. 

History is acquainted with few characters so complex 
as that of Napoleon III. He had much of the fatalist in 
him, yet he was always endeavouring to direct the course 
of the living powers of history. In moral character he 
was one for whom the ideas of right and wrong, mine and 
thine, do not seem to have existed, and who shrank neither 
from perjury nor bloodshed. Yet he possessed a kindness 
of heart which won all those with whom he came in 
contact, and those royal virtues and faults of extravagant 
generosity, ill-timed mercy, unbounded gratitude, and 
blind audacity which become a throne so well, even 
though they be rather its adornment than its support. 
No prince understood so well as he the mise en seine of 
a French court ; no one so well as he understood the art 
of always remembering friends and benefits, and having 
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no memory for his enemies and their attacks.* While 
he indulged in the Utopian fancies of a revolutionist, he 
displayed the perseverance and patience of a statesman. 
His vanity was never allowed to interfere with his ambi- 
tion, and his ambition itself was almost impersonal, as it 
was content to consider itself an instrument for shaping 
the course of history. A thorough idealist, he yet could 
not conceal a slight element of malicious irony. Calm 
and apparently firm in his designs, he was really accessible 
to any and every modifying influence ; for his will being 
immovably fixed on the ends he had in view, he know- 
ingly permitted the most heterogeneous motives to affect 
hiff choice of means. Nothing was more foreign to his 
nature than those sly, Machiavellian, far-seeing, finely 
spun plans which an Augustus might devise, and which 
the public opinion of Europe was so ready to ascribe to 
the man of the 2d of December. But because he had 
nothing of Eeineck the fox in him, he was not on that 
account the ass Boldewyn, as was so generally supposed 
at the beginning of his career. 

Not that there is any trace in the ex-conspirator of the 
traditional, well-trained party statesman, whom we only 
meet with in aristocratic states, and who finds his embodi- 
ment in the younger Pitt. Still less has he any of the 
political genius of a Mirabeau, who, moving in the thick 
of the political fray, yet stands far above it, in whom 
passion and strength of will are tempered by a timely 
scepticism, ambition, and practical sense, and ennobled 
by lofty aims, and whose whole conduct shows signs of 
a deep philosophical culture. Again, Napoleon III, is 
separated by a deep gulf from the two great statesmen of 

* His ingratitude and implacable hatred towards the Orleans family is 
the one exception. His conduct is not easily to be explained, but may pro- 
bably be ascribed to his revolutionary antipathy to the hovrgeoisie and to a 
secret resentment at a supposed infringement of his righis, since he would 
look on the Orleans family as the usurpers and the Bonapartes as the right- 
ful occupants of the modem revolutionary throne of France. Perhaps, too, 
he could not forget the Orleanist designs and parliamentary intrigues daring 
his Presidency, 1848-1851. 
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our times. He has nothing like the blunt straightforward- 
ness of Bismarck, who is content to play a bold, clever 
hand with the cards ^ealt out to him by Fortune, without 
any other object than to trin the game ; nor, on the other 
hand, has he the pliability as of steel which Cavour 
seemed to have learnt from Eichelieu and Mazarin, and 
with which he pursued thoroughly monarchical and even 
dynastical ideas wrapped in parliamentary tinsel. But 
Napoleon III. was one who endeavoured to realise the 
plans of a Tiberius Gracchus by the means of a Cati- 
line and with the temperament of a Cromwell. And 
his success was great ad long as he continued to follow 
his star, because that star had set him in the world at the 
most propitious of historical moments — 

" Ma solo un punto fh quel clie lo vinse." 

For it seems to be the fate of the French that their 
idealists should lose all sense of the requirements of 
reality, and that their realists, like Louis Philippe, should 
have no eyes for the ideal. 

Napoleon III. was certainly not French by nature, but 
his political education remained entirely under the in- 
fluence of the French ideal of 1789 and 1800. Sparing 
of speech but with an inordinate love of writing, he was 
not endowed with the power of inspiring, convincing, or 
pleasing his people by his words, whereas his ideas and mode 
of action were marvellously suited to the average French- 
man. The defectiveness of his early education and the vicis- 
situdes of his life had not been favourable to a harmonious 
development of his enigmatic nature. There was a strange 
mixture in him of imperialistic traditions and the recol- 
lections of a carhonaro, of scientific pursuits and English 
experiences, newspaper culture and an antipathy, half- 
plebeian, half-aristocratic, to the prosiness of that hour- 
geois spirit which he found incorporated in the July 
monarchy. And his character was not more full of con- 
tradictions than his destiny, which powerfully influenced 

M 
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the general course of his ideas. No one understood better 
than he the needs of the modern world and the national 
aspirations which characterise our age; and yet there 
are few statesmen who did not surpass him in knowledge 
of men or who were more indifferent to the personal 
worth of individuals. He stood alone among the sovereigns 
of Europe, because none of them save he had lived as a 
private citizen ; he stood alone among the French states- 
men, because none but he had any practical knowledge of 
foreign countries. Both circumstances were of immense 
advantage to him, but both did him manifold harm, and 
in the end proved the cause of his ruin. As a prince, he 
entered on paths which could not but threaten the com- 
mon interests of the European monarchies ; as a French- 
man he showed a sympathy with the just aspirations of 
other peoples, which his countrymen refused to pardon. 
By bitter experience he learnt that a statesman cannot 
with impunity be free from the faults of his own order 
or of his own nation. 

None the less it is but right to honour him as a bene- 
factor of Europe and of France, whose name, set above 
that of his greater contemporaries, will always mark the 
third quarter of this century. To him the world is chiefly 
indebted for the destruction of the Eussian bogey,* which 
weighed on Europe like an alp, and for breaking up that 
Holy Alliance which even the Eevolution of 1848 had not 
been able to destroy. To him is due the overthrow of 
the Hapsburg power ; to him the healthier fresher current 
in the political life of the Continent since the Italian 
war; to him are due the more liberal commercial policy 
and the abolition of all barriers to international intercourse, 
measures which cannot be too highly valued; to him, 
finally, is due the protection of Catholic Europe against 
the growing power of the Jesuits. France has to thank 

* When the author wrote these words in 1872, he could not suspect that 
five years later half Europe would again lapse into the seemingly incurable 
terror of this powerless bugbear of the East. —Note to third edition^ 
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him for nineteen years of rest and security, during which 
the wealth of the country was almost doubled. She has 
to thank him for identifying the interest of the state with 
that of the middle classes by means of the national loans ; 
she has to thank him, lastly, for those economic liberties 
which freed the hands of commerce and industry. Far 
be it from me to hide the dark side of this absolute 
Government, the miserable tools, worthy only of a Cati- 
line, with which he surrounded himself, and who exercised 
such an evil influence on French society ; the means, as 
cruel as they were base, by which the new regime was 
founded; the growth of the scandal-mongering papers, 
which poisoned the minds of the reading public ; the ever- 
growing timidity and servility of the officials, and the 
demoralisation of a portion of the bench. But worse 
than all were the death-like stillness which for nine 
years lay upon the land, and those wasted millions 
which brought the public finances into distress without 
savincr the French flafj from the humiliatincr necessitv 
of retreating from Mexico before the huckster policy 
of the Transatlantic republic. And as soon as Fortuna 
failed him, Audada failed him too, and without audacity 
no one wins the favour of the capricious goddess. The 
Mexican fiasco, which was due to the success of the States 
of North America — a success as unexpected to many 
statesmen as to Napoleon — made him lose confidence in 
himself, and robbed him of the resolution and the steadi- 
ness of purpose which are the most essential qualities of 
a statesman. Premature old age and a disease which 
always impairs a man's strength of will did the rest; 
after Maximilian's death he always acted as though he 
were feeling his way in the dark, at one moment advanc- 
ing, at another retreating, and so committed all those 
mistakes which led to the ruin of himself and his nation. 
Yet the nation must bear its share of the blame. The 
bitter feeling which the French of to-day entertain to- 
wards their fallen Emperor and the harshness with which 
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they pass judgment on him are among their most unlovely 
traits. For it is ungenerous and dishonourable, cowardly 
and untruthful, to give the nation * the credit of all 
Napoleon's successful measures, even when carried out 
against its will or without its express consent (as in the 
case of the Crimean war, the liberation of Italy, and the 
treaty of commerce with England), and at the same 
time to acquit it of all responsibility for what was ill- 
advised and unsuccessful, above all, for the frightful 
war into which he was hurried by it against his better 
knowledge and will when old and no longer possessed of 
absolute power. Yet this is what the French do. It was 
in the nature of things, they say, that the national wealth 
should increase, and it would have increased quite as much 
without Napoleon III. ; but he is the cause of the moral 
deterioration ; it was he who corrupted us poor French- 
men, who were models of virtue before we got into such 
bad company and had such a bad example set us, and 
have become models of virtue again now that we are left 
to ourselves. Long before the war it was the fashion in 
Paris to speak of the Emperor's rule as a despotism forced 
on the country. A despotism it certainly was, though at 
bottom a mild and tolerant despotism ; but it was never 
forced on the country. There is no doubt that in December 
1 848, as I have already observed, the educated classes and all 
moderate men desired the preservation of the Eepublic as 
being the then existing form of government, and conse- 
quently voted for Cavaignac; but the "masses," on the 
other hand, which did not find Cavaignac's government 
" personal " enough, of their own accord summoned the 
heir of the great Napoleon to the head of affairs, and 
whoever was not blind at once recognised the real signifi- 
cance of this election. Three years later, when the Presi- 
dent made himself absolute ruler by a coup d'etat, in the 

* It is hardly necessary to explain that here, as everywhere, I mean by 
** nation,*' not the numerical majority of the French people, but the so-called 
" public opinion," as it took form and found expression in the press, in the 
ranks of liturature, and among politicians and courtiers. 
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eyes of Parisian politicians he was undoubtedly, and 
always remained, a brutal usurper and destroyer of liberty.* 
Even after the restoration of parliamentary government 
on January 2, 1870, the literary Parisian still saw the 
drops of blood on the usurper's hand, and would never have 
been permanently reconciled even to his son, as indeed 
he can never bring himself to recognise any established 
government. The provinces, however, welcomed "the 
saviour of the country," and the welcome was sincere. 
If the President could and would have waited for the 
coming elections of May 1852 — certainly a very difficult 
task in the excited condition of the Chamber — the pro- 
vinces would have re-elected him unanimously in defiance 
of the law. 

When Napoleon discharged the National Assembly, the 
reaction on the Continent against popular government had 
triumphed for full two years. Unfortunately, too, he had 
the majority of the country on his side, even more de- 
cidedly than the Prussian ministry had the people on its 
side when it dissolved the parliament at Berlin which 
refused to vote the taxes. And this Assembly, as that of 
1 87 1 in the last years of its existence, had enemies on 
every side. In the opinion of some it tampered too much, 
in that of others too little, with the Eepublic. There was 
the same scene of a literal ruere in servitium as that which 
we have witnessed since 1871 ; but then this blind sub- 
mission served the ends of a silent Utopian despot, as 
afterwards it favoured the cause of an eloquent and 
sceptical petit bourgeois, a pious soldier, or a passionate 
tribune. France was tired of disorder and disturbance, 
or, let us say at once, of liberty; for we know how 
quickly this nervous, excitable people collapses after a 
violent eflfort. In 1851 it was thirsting for order, rest, 

* As for the bourgeoisie of Paris, it invoked the ** saviour of society " as 
ardently as the provinces. Let those who doubt it read the letters of Walter 
Bagehot, then a young man and hardly to be suspected of Bonapartism, 
to the "Inquirer*' in December 1851, and (only to quote one single French 
authority) the ** Chronique " in the anti-Bonapai-tist ** Mevue des Deux 
Mondes " of December i, 1851. 
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and freedom from liberty. Napoleon III. gave it all 
three in full measure, on the understanding that when the 
time came " to crown the edifice," he would set limits to 
this freedom from liberty ; and we are convinced that he 
Vas sincere in making this reservation, even if he was not 
very clear what he exactly meant by it. 

In his incomparable studies on the political condition 
of France, written in the autumn of 1869 and republished 
in 1872, Ernest Eenan still shares the opinion that the 
Emperor, when he seized on the supreme power, had be- 
fore him the ideal of a glorious and enlightened military 
despotism, which circumstances did not allow him to 
realise. We cannot agree with this view. No doubt the 
prisoner of Ham had both a political and a social ideal, 
but he did not succeed in realising either. It is likely 
enough that not long after his elevation to the throne 
he may have confessed to himself in lonely moments that 
" every blossom does not turn to fruit," and that all he 
had done for the working classes had not brought him a 
hair's-breadth nearer to a solution of the social question. 
But he may have anticipated a very different future for 
his political ideal. It is my belief that this ideal from 
the first accorded with certain needs of our time and of 
modern France, with a certain tendency of the French 
mind, and with certain ideas and interests of modem 
democratic society. When Louis Napoleon, after the 
coup d'etat, declared a constitution which he himself re- 
cognised as incomplete, and used the significant expres- 
sion of one day crowning the edifice with liberty, it is 
clear that he neither believed it necessary nor had resolved 
to found a permanent military dictatorship in France. 
His purpose, though it had taken no definite form, un- 
doubtedly was one day to add liberty to the equality of a 
democratic state. The question is, what kind of liberty he 
meant and how he intended to establish it ? And here we 
at once see how vague were the ideas and how inadequate 
the political experience and tact of this improvised ruler. 
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Louis !N'apoleon had been brought up in the hatred of 
the bourgeoisie and of the house of Orleans, which was 
in his eyes, as in those of many others, an embodiment of 
it. He had listened to the empty useless talk of which the 
debates in the French Chambers so often consisted. He felt 
that the first conditions of parliamentary government were 
wanting in a land of centralisation like France. He en- 
tertained an intense antipathy for the caste of the 200,000 
most highly taxed citizens who ruled France, and for their 
prosaic bourgeois love of peace. He had been struck by 
the regular return 6f revolutions and by the worthlessness 
of all the laws enforcing ministerial responsibility ; and, 
like many of his age and nation, he endeavoured to make 
his antipathies the basis of a system of government, and 
dreamt of an American constitution with a monarch in- 
stead of a president at its head, so as to satisfy at once 
the Csesar-Bonaparte tradition and his dislike of parlia- 
mentary rule, which he regarded simply as the rule of a 
plutocracy. This idea of a " responsible emperor " is cer- 
tainly an instance of the naweU of genius ; it is the theory 
of seven revolutions put into words and compressed into 
a single paragraph of the statute-book. It expresses 
boldly and cynically the -conditio sine qua non of all regular 
governments in France — a condition which even Thiers, 
once the champion of ministerial responsibility, upheld as 
essentially necessary to his own authority. This idea was, 
as it still is, the theory of a democratic dictatorship. 

No doubt this republic, based on the principle of equality 
and with a monarch at its head, sounded well, with its 
appeal to the people and its responsible chief, with its 
commercial and industrial freedom, with its promise of 
liberty of the press and of public meeting, with the 
diflferent departments under clerks responsible to the head 
of the state alone, instead of under Ministers dependent 
on the popular will. But this form of government was 
simply a chimera if it was supposed to ensure an heredi- 
tary headship and an end to street tumults and palace 
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revolutions. And the plan for putting it into execution 
was still more chimerical. Dreamer and idealist as he 
was, Napoleon doubtless imagined he was taking as his 
model the William III. of England, with whom his 
Hephestion-Persigny was so fond of comparing him ; but, 
from the dreamer and idealist the characteristic merit 
of William's statesmanship was of course hidden. He 
hoped to direct the course of history according to a plan 
of his own, while William only concerned himself with 
fulfilling the task of each day, and regulated his aims 
in accordance to the circumstances. But the visionary 
adventurer, after he had long attempted, in Egmont's 
words, "to navigate distant seas according to his own 
ideas, being full of great plans, projects, and thoughts, 
and earnestly desiring to bring all things into due order, 
subordination, and harmony," was at last, like the great 
Dutchman, obliged to steer his ship in obedience to winds 
and currents, and thank God that in these storms he had 
so long escaped shipwreck on the rocks. But an aim at 
least he always had, however unsteadily he might follow 
it up — a state of mind which his half-brother, Morny, 
exactly expressed, when he said that it was as hard to get 
a fixed idea out of his head as to get a fixed resolve into 
it. This aim, as every one will allow, was to establish the 
modern state with the Napoleonic dynasty at its head; 
for he believed that this dynasty alone had been called to 
give the true political expression to the social condition 
of France produced by the Revolution. 



II. 

In January 1870, Napoleon III. seemed to have more 
nearly approached the goal of the political consolidation 
of modern France than any of his predecessors, but only 
to give the world one proof more that the nation is abso- 
lutely incapable of parliamentary self-government. What 
the lawgiver of 185 1 had so clearly seen evidently escaped 
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the purblind sight of the decrepit ruler of 1870. His fate 
was sealed on the day on which he made his Ministers 
responsible instead of himself. Had Tiiiers allowed him- 
self to be condemned to irresponsibility, he too would 
tave forfeited his power, as MacMahon did when, unlike 
Thiers, he took a Ministry from the majority. Not to 
have foreseen this result was Louis Napoleon's great 
though excusable mistake. We can hardly blame him 
for believing, as all France did in those unprecedented 
January days, that the long-wished for goal had been 
attained, although it appeared in another form than that 
of monarchical responsibility, and had been reached by 
another than the desired road of gradual and voluntary 
concessions. In truth, reality had often blurred or even 
mutilated his ideal scheme. What was meant to have 
been a gracious free gift of imperial providence was 
wrested from his grasp by an impatient Opposition. He 
had been forced to accept the position of constitutional 
monarch, which it was the tradition of his family to 
stigmatise (as when Napoleon I. declared that Siey^s 
wished him to fill the part of the cochon d Vengrais), and 
the people no longer ruled through him, but through his 
parliamentary Ministers. And yet the goal seemed none 
the less to have been attained. Jacobites and Puritans 
were tired of waiting. The " old parties " were recon- 
ciled in so far as the persons forming them were con- 
cerned, and even though the reconciliation was more the 
result of weariness, impatience, and reflection than of 
sympathy and enthusiasm, it was still a reconciliation. 
Legitimists, Orleanists, and even Eepublicans — those at 
least of the Cavaignac colour — had laid down their arms : 
those who still fought under the banner of the Eepublic 
were no political party ; they were Socialists, dangerous 
and threatening indeed, but powerless for the moment, 
and unable to do more than declaim. 

Only a few still stood apart murmuring and irreconcil- 
able. There is no merit, they complained, in giving a man 
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who has had his purse stolen the money back fartliing 
by farthing. The fact is, the purse never was stolen. 
It had been solemnly, voluntarily, and unconditionally 
handed over to the so-called robber, and none dreamt that 
he would ever give back any of its contents. Yet, on 
November 24, i860, Louis Napoleon suddenly restored to 
the Corps L^gislatif -pxiblicitj ot debate, freedom of speech, 
and a more efifective control of the Budget. The bearing 
of the step was perceived at the moment only by a few. 
Men felt that something of importance had happened, but 
could not satisfy themselves what it was. They rubbed 
their eyes, looked round them, and hardly knew where 
they were. They had little time for reflection before the 
contest broke out. A part of those who had been defeated 
in 185 1 — the Paris Eepublicans and the Orleanists — ap- 
pealed to the nation, and summoned the dictatorship 
before the tribunal of that very publicity which it had just 
conceded. It is almost impossible to calculate the extent 
of the danger to which the Empire was exposed from the 
war which was carried on in the Chamber by the " Five " 
and in the press by the clever writers of the Journal des 
D4bats, These men, who displayed more talent than 
statesmanship, and whose political fairness was not as 
unspotted as their personal honour, entered on the work 
of opposition as much out of pure love of liberty as 
from devotion to the Eepublic or the house of Orleans. 
They set about showing the astonished nation that the 
glittering coin of an earthly providence had its reverse. 
The worthless character of those whom the Emperor had 
round him was exposed ; public attention was directed to 
the wasteful expenditure of the finances of the state and 
of Paris. The contest about the temporal power of the 
Pope estranged one-half of the nation without satisfying 
the other. The sufferings which the treaty of commerce had 
brought on the Northern Departments were another cause 
of discontent ; while the suspected influence of the un- 
popular " Spanish woman " aroused no little indignation. 
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The romantic enterprise on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and, above all, the battle of Koniggratz, filled up the cup 
of national displeasure. People began to think that the 
enlightened despotism which up to that moment they had 
regarded as an ideal was after all not such a pattern of 
perfection, and the tiers-parti, or Left-Centre, came into 
existence. 

The Emperor saw that the nation was not grateful to 
him for his liberal commercial policy, and that a new 
step would have to be taken in the field of political liberty. 
He took it, not indeed so entirely of his own accord as in 
i860, yet still without being compelled to do so by public 
opinion. No one can have forgotten the letter of January 
19, 1 867, in which he promised a fresh extension of parlia- 
mentary power, of the freedom of the press, and of right 
of public meeting. By these concessions the Emperor did 
both more and less than was required of him. It was only 
out of regard for the inevitable "principles" that the right 
of public meeting had ever figured on the Liberal programs. 
It is as much opposed to the spirit and habits of the 
French nation as it is in accordance with those of Ger- 
many. But Napoleon was a man of programs, postures, 
and wholesale reforms. Unluckily he had now no 
Caesarian statesman by his side, such as he had lost 
in Morny six years before. He had never shown any 
capacity for putting his plans into execution ; he had not 
the practical sense and the quick sure eye of great state's- 
men and generals. As Morny had directed and executed 
the coup d'etaty so he had carried out the first liberal 
reform of November i860. On this occasion the Em- 
peror, who always displayed a supreme indifference in his 
choice of persons, had still intrusted Billault with the 
defence of this new line of policy, although it was directly 
opposed to the one which he had previously defended. 
Morny, as President of the Chamber, though not a fluent 
speaker, had made good this mistake, and succeeded in 
keeping the Corps L4gislatif in hand. But in 1867 he was 
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no longer there to aid. In liis stead, Eouher had forced 
himself, and, as it seemed, permanently, into favour with 
the Emperor. He possessed many great statesmanlike 
qualities without being a statesman. He was richly 
endowed with the French quality par excellence — intel- 
ligence. He was by no means a contemptible speaker ; 
though lacking in taste, discrimination, and terseness, he 
was clever, inexhaustible, and extraordinarily fluent. Few 
were such attentive listeners as he, and he could control 
the Chamber as a musician his instrument. In questions 
of national economy his inclinations led him to follow a 
liberal policy ; but his great natural gifts were neutralised 
by an absolute want of dignity of character. Now, what 
Schiller said of the Spaniard, " I would have him proud," 
is exactly the sentiment of the French people, which finds 
nothing so inexcusable as want of self-respect. But Eouher, 
though he had been the agent of the previous rdyime^ was 
quite ready to serve one so opposed to it as the new 
Government. Thus the Emperor committed the unpar- 
donable mistake of trying to pour new wine into old 
bottles. 

As long as he did so, it was impossible to re-establish 
confidence in the country. The concessions made by the 
Emperor could only serve the opponents of the Empire, 
who were henceforth enabled to arouse the general dis- 
content with all the more boldness and violence, and 
always turned to account the blunders or bad faith of the 
Ministers who were intrusted with the execution of such 
concessions. Above all, the cry that France had been 
humiliated by the battle of Sadowa was employed with 
obstinate and systematic malice against the man who had 
allowed Sadowa to be fought. It was at this time too 
that the aristocratic /rowrfgi^rs of the Liberal party smiled 
approvingly on the coarse attacks and indecent witticisms 
of a quibbling journalist called Henry Eochefort, and 
applauded the new so-called principle of irreconciliation, 
a clever invention of an obscure young lawyer named 
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Gambetta, without ever considering that it is not possible 
to descend to such alliances with impunity. 

Under such circumstances took place the elections of 
1869, and they resulted in a considerable gain to the 
minority, that is, the representatives of so-called " public 
opinion." The Emperor did not take the hint ; he observed 
the letter of parliamentary law, let Eouher fall, and sum- 
moned in his stead the most devoted supporter of the late 
Minister, Forcade de la Eoquette. The Opposition con- 
sidered itself cheated, and nothing but the mad frolics and 
threatening attitude of the Eadical agitators in Paris pre- 
vented an outbreak of its discontent. But as soon as the 
danger was momentarily averted, and the Emperor had 
promised to " guarantee public order," the national will or 
public opinion again began to assert itself. Napoleon III. 
was forced to dismiss his Ministry, and on December 27, 
1869, he wrote that historical letter to Emile OUivier, in 
which, after having for eighteen years exercised power 
which was practically unlimited, he announced his firm 
intention to become a constitutional monarch. 

From that day forth nothing could be more constitu- 
tional than Napoleon's conduct. He never interfered by 
a single word with Ollivier in his difficult task of form- 
ing a Ministry. As soon as it was complete he gave it 
tlie most ample powers. It demanded the dismissal of 
Haussmann, whom he had every object in supporting, and 
he dismissed him. The Minister of Foreign Affairs re- 
quired him to discontinue his correspondence with the 
ambassadors — his most valued privilege — and he discon- 
tinued it. The Ministry declared that the army must be 
reduced by a quarter of its strength, and he reduced it. 
Half a year before a stop had been put to all prose- 
cutions for press offences and a general unconditional 
amnesty granted. Absolute freedom of the press and un- 
limited right of public meeting had some months ago 
opened the door to the usual practices of low journalism 
and to the ravings of political clubs. The Ministerial 
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program, which was intended to satisfy the demands 
raised year after year by the Opposition, received the 
Emperor's approval The Ministry itself seemed per- 
fectly sincere. Without uniting in itself the best political 
talent of France, it recommended itself to " public opinion," 
at least up to the resignation of Daru and Buflfet, as no 
other Ministry had done in the last eighteen years. Not 
a single one of its members had been concerned in the 
coup d'etat or been connected with the old system of 
government. They were all men whose honour and 
character were untainted. The four " old parties " were 
represented in it by men of eminence. The disreputable 
accomplices of December 2 were almost all in the grave, 
and the memories of the wrongs and bloodshed seemed 
to be buried with them. The few who survived had dis- 
appeared from the scene or had been sent out of the 
country. On the other hand, those who bore the most 
honourable names in France, men Uke Thiers, Guizot, 
Laboulaye, Odillon Barrot, Broglie, and Pr^vost-Paradol, 
declared that they were reconciled with the Government 
and promised to lend their aid. 

Every Opposition journal of importance had declared 
itself satisfied. The oldest and most respected organ of 
the French press, the Journal des DSbats, which had always 
been true to its Conservative- Liberalism, and was con- 
sequently reconciled with the Government since January 
2, wrote on January 15, 1870: "If the triumph which 
freedom has gained is the result of a mutual understand- 
ing of all parties, if the honour of it is due as much to the 
prince, who wisely and nobly yielded to ' public opinion,' 
as to the nation which showed a serious determination to 
be free ; if this victory, so far from having cost a tear or a 
drop of blood, has not even caused any disorder in the 
streets or any interruption of business for a single day, 
but, on the contrary, has quieted every interest and given 
a new impulse to industry and commerce; this example 
of a nation peaceably reassuming its rights, is so attractive 
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as to be almost irresistible. It was not so long ago that 
we French were only in a position to ask for ' liberty as 
it exists in Prussia/ Now the parts have been changed, 
and it is very probable that the Prussians will soon be 
following in our footsteps, and demanding from their 
Government ' liberty as it exists in France/ " But how 
soon the parts were yet again to be changed ! For the 
moment there prevailed throughout the whole nation an 
elevation of mind more notable and generous than had 
been seen since the night of August 4, 1789. For what 
Frenchman can now deny that in those days too — 

" Hoch sich das Herz ihm erhoben, 
Ihm die freiere Brust mit reineren Pulsen geschlagen ? 
Wuchs nicht jeglichem Menschen der Muth und der Geist und die 
Sprache ? " * 

Paris was half mad with joy, hope, and desire of recon- 
ciliation, as only Paris can be. And yet neither the 
momentary enthusiasm of the nation, nor the sincerity of 
the Ministers, nor the concessions of the Emperor availed 
to found a constitutional monarchy in France. For, as 
Tocqueville says, " experience teaches that the most dan- 
gerous moment for a bad Government, is that in which 
it begins to reform/' And the writer of these pages, in a 
letter from Paris of January 15, 1870, which was blamed 
in several quarters, wrote as follows : — " So much is cer- 
tain. As the present attempt is the first sincere trial of 
parliamentary government which does not conceal some 
dynastic objects, so it will be the last. Moderate as are 
the capacities of the present Ministers, the country 
possesses no better. If this attempt too fail, war or 
revolution is inevitable; and a revolution in the year 
1870 would be the beginning of the end. . . . France 
cannot bear one revolution more." 

Seven months earlier he had foreseen that this was the 
terrible alternative in case the " liberal empire " should 

* His heart rose high, and, as he felt himself free, his breast beat with 
purer thoughts? Did not every one then grow in courage, and inteUect, 
and power of speech ? 
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be a failure. " What remains then ? " he wrote on June 
14, 1869. "War or revolution? The latter I consider 
impossible. However resolutely opposed the petits bour- 
geois, students, and workmen of the large towns may be 
to the Empire, the educated classes, even in the great 
cities, and where so many of them are thrown quand mime 
into opposition by electioneering tactics, wish for the 
conservation of the existing order of things ; and the re- 
action of the provinces against Paris would be irresistible. 
Throughout France people are disgusted with the insolence 
of the Parisian agitator, who believes his conduct to be 
moderate and politic because his political follies and 
pranks are not quite those of a madmau. Self-interest 
and sense of shame would for the rest give an irresistible 
force to the anti-revolutionary feeling in the country. 
Every educated man in France feels not only that a revolu- 
tion would be an incalculable temporary misfortune, but 
that it would permanently hand over the country to a 
militaiy reaction a Vespagnole. . . . War remains ; and why 
should there not be war ? For the moment the nation is 
peaceably inclined, but in a month its passions might be 
aroused. Thanks to the tactics of the Eadicals, who are 
never tired of representing the new birth of Germany as 
the humiliation of France, the hatred for our country does 
but smoulder, and it would be easy to fan it into a flame. 
And then ? Then a good God will protect us, us and our 
right, and — 

* Es werden noch stets die entschlossenen Volker geprisen, 
Die fiir Gott und Gesetz, fiir Eltem, Weiber und Kinder 
Stritten.' * 

Germany can only come out of the hard struggle, long 
though it may last, stronger and greater than she is ; but 
for France and for Europe, which has need of France, this 
war will be the source of incalculable evils ; and come it 
will sooner or later." Only too soon was this warning 

* StiU the resolute peoples are praised who have fought for God and the 
law, for their parents, wives, and children. 
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destined to meet with a terrible fulfilment. The history 
of the plebiscite and the declaration of war will perhaps 
be laid bare to future generations ; for us both are a 
mystery. To the believer, indeed, who would fain prove 
the perpetual interposition of the Deity in the history of 
the world, this mystery might even appear as an unanswer- 
able proof that nothing can escape the destiny which has 
been preordained for it in the counsel of God. In the 
mind of every impartial witness of that fearful outburst 
one fact is certain — that the outburst was not artificially 
produced ; it was one of those explosions of which French 
history offers only too many instances. The train had 
been laid at another time and with a different aim. It 
had been meant to destroy the Empire ; now it lay there 
useless, but unhappily not harmless. A single spark, some 
incautious expression in a newspaper, would be sufficient 
to fire it, as it did fire it on that famous 6th of July, 
when the candidature of the young HohenzoUern for the 
Spanish throne was made known. From that moment the 
explosion was inevitable. The " responsible " Emperor 
of 1859 might have hindered the train from being laid, 
or, if it had been laid, might possibly have prevented 
it from being fired ; but the " irresponsible " Emperor of 
1870 was powerless. The train did only too well the 
fearful work for which it had been prepared, but in the 
fall of the imperial edifice the ground on which it was 
built was rent asunder and rendered insecure for many 
years to come. Such another building, if need be, or 
one resembling it, can be raised again ; but what can give 
back to the cleft and shattered ground the solidity which 
it had before the catastrophe ? The " irresponsible " 
monarch, who did not atone for a great fault by an 
honourable death on the battlefield, ended his days in 
inglorious exile, as Charles X. and Louis Philippe before 
him; while his "responsible" Ministers, like those of 
his predecessor, go where they list in their native laud 
without a bjush on their face. 

N 
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III. 

In any other land than France the Eevolution of Sep- 
tember 4, 1870, would have been an act of dastardly 
cowardice. In France^ — ^in Paris, it was only a necessary 
consequence of the existing state of affairs and of those 
deeply rooted ideas which we have endeavoured to describe. 
In Paris, the feeling of solidarity between the country and 
the Government — I do not say the dynasty — is so com- 
pletely lost, that no one suspects it to be a cowardly or 
even a dishonourable act to desert a sovereign in the hour of 
misfortune, not even when the misfortune has been brought 
about by the very men who desert him, and who know that, 
had he been successful, they would have lauded him to the 
skies. Imagine Prussia, after Jena, Friedland, and Tilsit, 
leaving its king in the lurch as the originator of the insane 
war of 1806 and setting up a provisional government! 
But the curse of prolonged revolution is that it undermines 
every natural sentiment of generosity and devotion, and 
enables selfish passion and desire to prevail over the 
better part in man. What matters country, or national 
honour, or the firm accord of rulers and ruled in good and 
evil times ? Let us only think of ourselves ! Every one 
for himself and God for aU! And if in this general 
sauve qui pent the individual is able not only to shirk all 
responsibility, but also to satisfy long-suppressed hatred 
or hidden ambition, to quench an ancient thirst for 
vengeance and to gratify once for all a desire for base 
gains and low pleasures, so much the better for him. And 
who is to prevent it ? All honest men lie hidden in their 
houses and await with trembling the passing of the storm, 
unless, attacked by the same frenzy, they mechanically 
follow the Bacchic train of wild desires. For such an 
outburst of the lowest passions as that of September 4 
assumes the character of a festival, of a triumph of virtue 
over vice! Only Paris, only a population which by 
eighty years of revolution had lost all dignity and every 
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natural sentiment of fitness, could afford such a spec- 
tacle as that of a jubilee over the fall of a Government, 
guilty and immoral as that Government might be, on the 
day after the battle of Sedan ! * 

The blunted moral feeling of the revolutionary masses 
was quite equalled by the political incapacity of their 
leaders. Now, as in 1848, "public opinion" seized the 
helm of state. History relates with a shudder how in 
1848 it guided the ship right into the seething whirlpool 
of the June days, as twenty years later on to the rocks of 
the Commune, from which it was only brought ofif, half a 
wreck, by the genius, energy, and devotion of an old man 
of seventy-five. Year after year the " public opinion " of 
Paris practises the easy art of criticism and the agreeable 
and entertaining game of witty opposition. A few clever 
men set the question going, and no cultivated Parisian 
can long resist the influence of wit and fashion, those two 
idols of the grande ville. Every one wishes to be counted 
amongst the wits and scoffers, and so the snowball grows 
into an avalanche. A clever journalist collects round him 
the glib lawyer, the theorising professor, the talented man 
of letters, the sceptical doctor, the logical engineer, and 
the heedless artist. All the sporadic elements of the 
great city gravitate towards this centre of cultivated 
society, until the knot of men has become like a huge 
monster which carries all before it, leaving terror and ruin 
in its train. For when the work of destruction has been 

* Thiers left this side of the Revolution of September 4 untouched in his 
evidence on the events by which it was produced, accompanied, and succeeded 
(*' Deposition de M, Thiers devant les Commissions d'EnquHe Parlementaire "). 
This improvised description, which is in quite a colloquial style, may other- 
wise be counted as one of the best composed and most important historical 
documents of our time. It is another proof of the eternal freshness and 
clearness of style, of the patriotism and clear-sightedness, of the good in- 
tentions and fairness, of one of the best men whom France has possessed 
in this century. It is at the same time a literary memorial, which in per- 
fection of form and thought surpasses any work of this inexhaustible genius, 
and a source of historical information, unrivalled in its authenticity and in 
the weight of its authority. But, as I said, Thiers was unwilling, or at least 
omitted, to notice that element of '* rejoicing" in the Bevolution which 
gives such terrible evidence of the frivolity of the Parisians. 
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done, then comes the task of rebuilding. But lo ! among 
all these thousand destructive hands not one is found 
capable of using trowel and plummet. What happened 
in the summer of 1792 and the spring of 1848 was 
repeated in September 1870 — there were the same Giron- 
dists or Republicans de la veille, the same enthusiasts 
and rhetoricians, all excellent men but wretched poli- 
ticians. 

Let us just consider the character of the leaders. There 
is the discontented officer of talent, more adapted for a 
journalist than a soldier, but quite unaware himself of 
the true bent of his mind ; the irreconcilable, incorruptible 
Cato, who would sacrifice his life for a phrase, and refuses 
to abate one jot or tittle of it, but is much embarrassed 
when it becomes a question of saving the nation thereby. 
There is the noisy orator, drunk with his own eloquence, 
who, when the elementary forces, which only slumber in 
men to burst out in critical moments, indeed break their 
bonds, has nothing to oppose to them save moving but useless 
appeals. There is the inexhaustible wit, from whose sharp 
eye no single spot escapes on which he can feed his love 
of ridicule, and whose healthy common sense is neutralised 
by the Utopian ideas or passionate demands of those with 
whom he has allied himself. There is the enthusiast, who 
proposes to make mankind happy by passing a decree 
that aU men be brothers or by voting the fraternity of 
nations. There is the gloomy Brutus, who is ready to 
sacrifice his own son, but not his prejudices, on the altar 
of his country. These are all honourable men, to whose 
moral character no exception can be taken. Not so the 
others who share the leadership with them — the soured, 
envious leveller; the greedy place-hunter; the unscrupu- 
lous intriguer, who seems all sweetness and mildness ; the 
madman who, when released from the strait-waistcoat, 
begins to copy the mediocrities of 1793 ; lastly, the pam- 
phleteer, who, educated in the caf6 and the studio, specu- 
lates on the passions and lawlessness of the mob. Behind 
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them in hundreds is that army of followers which has 
been so strikingly described by the Aristophanes of our 
modern Cleons and sausage-makers — "les fruits-sees, les 
avort6Sy les morts-n^ — the lawyer without clients, the 
doctor without patients, the unsuccessful playwright, the 
cashiered clerk, the worn-out official, the discharged 
officer, two swindlers, three bankrupts, one Utopian, seven 
simpletons, and eight drunkards." To these we may add 
the unfrocked priest and pulBFed-up schoolmaster ; above 
all, the mass of badavds, who ar^ taken in by the wit, 
talent, or honesty of the chief leaders, and follow them 
blindly, until they find out, though too late, that wit, talent, 
and honesty do not suffice to rule a nation withal, espe- 
cially when the meanest advantage is taken of the worth 
of the leaders by an unscrupulous staff. Too late they 
reflect that, if things did not go well, at any rate they did 
not go so badly, when the unclean hands of the men of 
December ruled the state with iron resolution ; and they 
turn on their former ideals with the rage of men who are 
conscious of having deceived themselves. They know well 
enough that a Government should and can be at once firm 
and upright, skilful and conscientious ; but impatient as 
they are, and incapable as they feel themselves to be, of 
founding such a Government forthwith, they prefer to 
choose the lesser evil. In other words, they return to the 
dominion of a few, who, though they line their own pockets, 
keep in check the more dangerous and costly horde of 
subordinate plunderers. 

It would be most unjust to rank together all the 
members of that Parisian advocatocracy, which has thrice 
for several months held the reins of government in its 
feeble hands. Among the lawyers who guided the for- 
tunes of France in 1792, 1848, and 1870, and involun- 
tarily brought about the days of September, the conflicts 
of June, and the Commune, were many of honourable, 
unselfish, and noble character. Can any one, for instance, 
question the uprightness and scrupulous sense of honour 
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of Jules Favre, Ernest Picard, or General Trochu (for Trochu 
is only a lawyer who, in his youth, found himself by mistake 
at St. Cyr), of Senard, or Cr^mieux ? The same cannot 
be said of all; and the Government of National Defence 
especially counted among its members some whom a Koland 
or a Lamartine would not have tolerated for a moment, 
and whose culture, character, capacity, and morals rank 
them with the Cluserets, Lulliers, and other leaders of the 
Commune. But even if they were all of spotless character, 
as almost all the members of the Gironde and Government of 
Februaiy were, what would it avail when they do not possess 
the simplest and most elementary qualities of a statesman ? 
Only those who have seen this class of society for them- 
selves can form even an approximate idea of the political 
ignorance and the newspaper superficiality of these re- 
publican orators, out of whom are extemporised ambas- 
sadors and ministers of foreign affairs, of finance, and of 
war, and that, too, in moments when the most thorough 
special training, the most mature experience, the quickest 
eye, and the surest hand would hardly be able to manage 
the disabled helm. 

General ideas and prejudiced opinions, a quantity of 
unverified catchwords, at best two or three principles 
of civil law, no knowledge of books, a certain amount of 
information gathered from reviews, and a vast deal of 
newspaper learning — such is the mental equipment of 
those who profess to govern a great power like France 
and represent her abroad. It is a state of things which 
cannot be realised by Englishmen, Italians, or even Ger- 
mans ; for even those who in Germany are taken out of 
similar circles must go through three years of scientific 
study, and another three years of practical training, before 
they can be admitted to the lowest service of state or 
practise as lawyers. It is, in fact, impossible for a foreigner 
to conceive the real character of " these excellent people 
but wretched musicians," from whom, at such moments, 
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the higher oiBGlcials of state are taken — how barren their 
deas, how confused, how superficial. 

Then there is the corrupt tail, out of which in these 
emergencies prefects, sub-prefects, and procurators are 
hurriedly chosen. In such attacks of blind reaction 
against the past, the well-schooled officials or statesmen, 
of whom there are so many in France, are of course 
passed over. They are excluded on principle from the 
government, as from all high offices of state. Even 
Napoleon III. was obliged after the coup d'Stat to employ 
such improvised instruments, men, moreover, whose hands 
were not as clean as they might have been ; but, as soon 
as possible, he summoned to his counsels a Drouyn de 
THuys and a Thouvenel, a Fould and a Magne, a Michel 
Chevalier and Parien, as he appointed a number of eminent 
men to the Conseil d!6tat and the Cour des comptes, and 
would have been only too glad to have listened to the 
advice of a Dufaure, a Thiers, a Guizot, if they would have 
consented to give it. It is impossible that such men should 
form part of a government of the Eepublican party (for the 
Republican party is not ruling in 1878, as I shall point 
out below) ; capacity, experience, training, and position are 
nothing in its eyes ; the absence of such qualities is more 
than compensated for by a belief in the great principles of 
1789. Foreign opinion is struck by the ignorance which 
imperial ambassadors like Benedetti and Gramont dis- 
played in European questions ; but it not only exaggerates 
this ignorance — it also forgets that such men are after all 
infinitely more skilful and practised than ambassadors of 
the stamp of Senard, E. Arago, and Savoye. Imagine these 
men representing France abroad, perhaps concluding in- 
ternational treaties, and determining the attitude of their 
Government in important political crises. The same holds 
true of the home administration. As far as finance and 
republican economy are concerned, a glance at the budget 
shows at once how it fares with this department under 
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such extemporised Governments. In the matter, too, of 
titles and orders, the stout, modest, simple Kepublicans 
outdo the most free-handed monarch * 

Is it any wonder that the first wish of the country 
is to get back to the rule of real statesmen, be their 
name or their party what it may? Fortunate, indeed, 
is the nation if it lights upon a genius like the First 
Consul, of a gifted and experienced patriot like Thiers, 
or of an honourable and skilful lawyer like Dufaure. 
But how often it happens to fall into less honourable 
or less capable hands ! Be that as it may, the men 
who, with the help of the mob, have overthrown the 
existing Government, in order to seize the helm of state 
for themselves, have least right to bring the charge of 
illegal violence against those who endeavour to rid the 
nation of them by the same means. 

" Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? " 

* To mention only a single instance, after the victorious Crimean war, and 
the no less glorious Italian campaign, Napoleon III. distributed, in each case 
respectively, 3 grand crosses of the Legion of Honour, 12 and 10 crosses of 
f/rand officieVj 25 and 58 of cominandeur, 182 and 276 of ojfficier. The Re- 
publican Government of September 4th gave away, after the unparalleled 
defeats of 1870, 16 grand crosses, 52 crosses of grand-officieVf 232 of comman' 
deuVf 1700 of ojfficier ; that is, on an average, from four to five times as many 
as the Emperor gave in 1856 and 1859. The number of simple chevaliers 
is of course beyond count. The resolution, according to which only two in 
every three vacancies are to be filled up, was not passed by the Bepublicans 
de la veille. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THIERS AND THE SEPTENNATE. 

Among all the strange and seemingly contradictory facts 
of which modern French history is full, none is likely to 
strike a foreigner with so much surprise as the apparent 
anomaly which for the space of two years was before the 
world. The one man who not only ruled the state, but 
was openly and universally recognised as alone capable 
of governing the country during that long crisis, was 
attacked by one half of the national representatives because 
he supported a form, of government to which they were 
opposed, and by the other half because he pursued a 
conservative policy, which they had always combated; 
and he only fell when this second party began to give 
him their support. But this contradiction can only be 
a puzzle to those who are unacquainted with the real 
state of opinion in France, and who, living out of the 
country, have formed their views about it from books, 
newspapers, and parliamentary reports. Any one with an 
accurate knowledge of French life is well aware that by 
the side of the ten thousand professional politicians — 
deputies, journalists, professors, lawyers, doctors, and other 
political dilettanti — who make the air tremble with their 
eloquence and waste an infinite deal of paper with their 
effusions, there lives a second France, consisting of quiet, 
intelligent, well-educated men. He knows that the latter 
form the immense majority in the country, although their 
growing apathy and general distrust prevent them from 
taking an active part in politics, which they are only too 
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ready to leave in the hands of faiseuYs (busybodies). 
Their existence alone explains the apparent contradic- 
tion in Thiers' position from 1871 to 1873. It was this 
second France, the true nation, which supported Thiers, as 
afterwards Dufaure, because he defended their interests, 
ideas, and inclinations on the whole better than any one 
else could have done. This silent support, which, in the 
event of a plebiscite, would have perhaps declared itself 
as decidedly as under Napoleon III., was instinctively 
discovered and recognised by the politicians, and on that 
account alone did they one and all submit to a man 
whom they hated or ridiculed.* 

Goethe says somewhere that nations, like families, after 
a long existence are at length personified in a single 
individual, who combines all the intellectual and moral 
qualities which nature has originated and history has 
developed. These men may be taken as the type, 
the Platonic idea, of their nation or family. Such, in 
Goethe's eyes, was Voltaire. If, however, a short space 
of time, remarkable for its changes, its grandeur, and 
its misery, for sanguine hopes and terrible disillusions, 
for dangerous experiments and violent struggles, may 
be looked upon as a long course of existence, then in 
the hundred years which followed Voltaire's death France 
has lived as long as in the three preceding centuries. 
Nor can there be any doubt that Thiers has more right 
than any other Frenchman to be taken as the repre- 
sentative of " modern " France, that is, of the good side 
of modern France. No Frenchman loved his country 
more warmly or more sincerely than Thiers; none was 
more convinced of the justifiableness of the great Eevolu- 
tioh. No one has glorified this Eevolution, the founder 

* In the fourth volume (entitled ** Profile") of the series of my "^eiten, 
Volker und Menschen" to which the present work belongs, I have given 
a more detailed account of Thiers, and in my History of France from 1830 to 
1870 have traced out his public life from the Revolution of July ; and I take 
the liberty of referring my readers to both works, as what is said here is not 
repeated in them, but developed and confirmed. 
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of "modern'* France and the traditional foreign policy 
of his country, with more eloquence than the historian 
of the Eevolu,tion and the Empire. Did not the unfading 
health, the innocent gaiety, and the ever-ready tongue 
of the unrivalled combatant seem so opposed to all that 
we associate with tragedy, one would be tempted to see 
in Thiers a deeply tragical figure, a personification of the 
national tragedy. He contributed more than any other 
man to the restoration of the Empire, yet was destined to 
be its most dangerous antagonist. He praised in eloquent 
words the justice and the prudence which dictated the 
treaties of Campo Eormio and Lun^ville, yet was fated to 
experience the feelings of a statesman to whom peace, 
however just and prudent its terms, is dictated by a 
conqueror. He surrounded the capital of his country 
with those walls which for four months defied a hostile 
army, yet was destined to turn his cannon against the work 
of his own hands when it served as bulwarks to the 
domestic foe. Finally, he declared in his most finished 
speech that ministerial responsibility was one of the four 
" necessary liberties," yet lived to see the day when he 
himself was obliged to contend against this "necessary 
liberty " as a danger to the country, and to claim for the 
head of the state that responsibility which he had attacked 
with so much violence under the rule of his predecessors. 
Thus he himself put the seal to the greatness and fall of 
his country, by having been forced, in common with the 
whole nation, to deny his words by his acts. 

But Thiers is the personification of the better life of 
France not by his fate alone ; he is also the most French 
of all statesmen in virtue of his moral and intellectual 
qualities, above all, of his intelligence, that eminently 
French characteristic, which enabled him to master so 
difficult a position for so long a time. 

In the preface to the twelfth volume of his " History of 
the Consulate and the Empire," Thiers enumerates the 
qualities which he considers indispensable to an histo- 
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rian ; they all culminate in the single quality of intelli- 
gence. According to the French point of view, this might, 
with equal justice, be applied to every other branch of 
human activity. Other nations may consider impartiality, 
truthfulness, and imagination as more important qualities 
for historian, statesman, scholar, or poet; a Frenchman 
always ranks intelligence above them. This does not 
imply that nothing in the world can escape the sharp eye 
of Frenchmen in general and of Thiers in particular, but 
only that whatever does not exist for the understanding 
does not exist at all. Metaphysical speculations and reli- 
gious aspirations, traditional sentiments and poetic fancy, 
are alike foreign to the nature of such a man. His philo- 
sophy, like his religion, is one of sound common sense. 
Technical skill, symmetry, and good taste sum up his 
principles of art. His only idea of tradition is routine. 
But routine only begins to assert its power when a 
nation has forgotten its traditions^ just as superstitions 
like spiritualism and mesmerism take the place of dying 
religions. When a series of revolutionary convulsions 
has destroyed every bond of union between the present 
and the past, and a nation has been for a hundred 
years kept in constant terror of being made the prey of 
Utopian reformers, then those who dread violent shocks 
and vague illusions take refuge in routine. To them 
the worst abuse of power seems better than a dangerous 
experiment. 

France has become as great a nation as she ever was 
since — if not exactly owing to — the creation of those 
imperial institutions which have already been enumerated 
and shortly characterised. These institutions, the uni- 
versity, the army, the law, the concordat, and the sys- 
tem of finance, above all " cette belle administration que 
V Europe nous envie" have outlasted all the storms of the 
century. Why then should she give them up ? And if 
she lost so much of her glory and her power since in 1859 
and i860 she departed from the path marked out by her 
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great re-founder in two essential points — in her commercial 
and her foreign poUcy — why should she not return to those 
sound principles ? Why should she not introduce the pro- 
hibitive system again, and again take up the old foreign 
policy, so successfully pursued by Henry IV., Richelieu, 
Louvois, and the First Consul, which Thiers, as it is only 
fair to him to add, did not consider the same as that of 
the Emperor Napoleon I. ? The example of the Prussians, 
who followed just the opposite method, and after the 
collapse at Jena gave up Frederick the Great's political 
system, had no value in the eyes of Thiers, whose faith in 
the creations of the first Bonaparte remained unshaken 
even after Sedan. But his faith was built on certain conclu- 
sions of the understanding, to which he was led by a train 
of reasoning that was clear, if not particularly deep. He 
was content to leave to others the naive belief in the power 
of incomprehensible forces ; like every sensible Frenchman, 
he only believed in what he could see and touch. He was 
not a man to allow that at Konigsgratz the famous Pro- 
testant schoolmaster had dealt a blow to Catholic ignorance, 
or that on the battlefield of Sedan the spirit of German 
science had triumphed over the scholastic formalism of 
French education. To the last he shared the unshaken 
belief of Napoleon I. in good weapons, strong battalions, 
and long service. Owing to a not uncommon reaction, 
the more use second-rate French writers and politicians 
make of empty phrases, such as " the irresistibleness of 
popular enthusiasm," " the invincibility of a good cause," 
" the omnipotence of liberty," the stronger is the tendency 
of really able Frenchmen to deny the presence of imma- 
terial forces in political life. Their highest conception of 
a good Government, as of a good poem, is that it should be 
built up by a skilled hand according to the rules by which 
the latest specimen of either is supposed to have been 
constructed; as, for instance, Louis Philippe's constitu- 
tional monarchy, or a tragedy of Racine. 
As the French cling to certain institutions, not from any 
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reverence or love, but in obedience to a well-reasoned belief 
in their excellence, so they hold by their leaders on account 
of their evident superiority to other men, and without the 
least sentiment of personal devotion. As French marriages 
are a matter of calculation, not of inclination, though they 
often prove happier than if a blind passion had determined 
the choice, so the bond between the people and their rulers, 
or those who, in their eyes, represent certain forms of 
government, is based solely on reason. The devotion to 
a liege lord which is felt by a Bismarck and a D'Azeglio 
is unknown and inexplicable to a thorough Frenchman 
who has been brought up in the traditions of I'/Sg. Love 
to an abstract entity, la patrie — if not to le parti — has 
taken the place of feudal loyalty. The superiority of 
France, of its culture, its sources of material wealth, its 
intelligence, and its character, forms the single article of 
orthodox belief for every educated Frenchman of Thiers' 
generation. For though a routinier (believer in routine), 
Thiers was no sceptic in politics, like the men of the pre- 
sent generation — the generation born about 1830. His 
love of France was inexhaustible, perhaps deeper and more 
sincere than that of any of his countrymen, and yet it was 
no blind passion. 

Thiers beUeved that France could and should always be, 
not that it always is, the first country in the world. The 
writer of these pages has still a lively remembrance of one 
of those memorable soirees, when the vivacious old man 
discoursed to him on his favourite subject with his usual 
eloquence — an eloquence which was, if possible, more effec- 
tive in conversation than in the Chamber. He explained 
why France lost her colonies and was signally defeated at 
Eosbach, while England founded her colonial empire, and 
Frederick raised his insignificant kingdom to the rank of 
a European power. He had nothing but words of admira- 
tion for England and Frederick, and of contempt for the 
French monarch and his Ministers, The point of all that 
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he said was, tliat these enviable successes had only been 
gained by superior statesmanship, and that if France had 
possessed a Chatham or a Frederick, she would have shown 
herself far greater than England or Prussia. As in his 
History he disdains to repeat the common phrases about 
"Pitt and Coburg," ^' perfide Albion," and the '' Sainte 
alliance ennemie des peuples" so after the last war he 
never for a moment joined his voice to the raving chorus 
of journalists, good and bad alike, who denounced King 
William's severity, Bismarck's brutality, and the injustice 
of the peace of Frankfurt. He had even the courage to 
sing the praises of the German chancellor and his master 
in the National Assembly; and the historian who had 
praised the treaty of Lun^ville as a masterpiece of wisdom 
and moderation had the good taste not to represent the 
peace of Frankfurt as an unexampled act of piracy. Thiers 
was not a man to take up the democratic watchwords. A 
treaty was good or bad in his eyes according to the guar- 
antees of permanence which it offered, not as it corre- 
sponded more or less to some arbitrary ideal of indi- 
vidual morality. Assuredly no one in France can have 
suffered more than Thiers when he had to sign the peace 
of Frankfurt; but he did not call it unjust because it 
was painful. No one longed for revenge more than 
Thiers; but as ruler he was only ambitious to restore 
France to her normal condition. For nothing could shake 
his conviction that, once restored to that condition, she 
would as surely regain, sooner or later, the rank which she 
had held before 1 870, as at an earlier time she had regained 
the position which she lost in 1763. 

Thiers knew full well that he could not bring about the 
desired result without possessing the unshackled power by 
means of which Henry IV. and the First Consul raised 
their country after the convulsions of civil war. The 
" Eadicals," indeed, were ready enough to give him this 
unrestrained power, not because they saw the necessity of 
of it for the safety of their country, but partly because, 
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from Eobespierre to Louis Blanc, this party had always 
felt a secret sympathy for absolutism and centralisation, 
partly because this power was marked with the Republican 
label, and it is the name, and not the reality, about which 
such men are concerned. But the "Eight," that is, the 
majority of the educated and proprietary classes in France, 
were opposed to giving Thiers such power, or only gave it 
grudgingly. It was the old story of a Richelieu or Stein 
compelled to render themselves indispensable to a Louis 
XIII. or a Friedrich Wilhelm III. against the will of their 
masters. At the present day the will of the people is 
expressed through elected representatives, a revolution, 
or a coup d'Stat, as formerly through a dynasty which had 
grown to identify itself with the nation. But that does 
not materially alter the case. The sovereign — monarch, 
people, or National Assembly — feels the need of the man, 
yet chafes under his dominion, and each new attempt to 
throw off the yoke ends in defeat and submission. The 
sovereign lord or sovereign people will not recognise the 
necessity of taking a great statesman as he is, with his good 
and bad qualities, on the assurance that his excellences 
outweigh his defects. Had they the courage to oppose 
him, they would probably sacrifice the great object, to the 
attainment of which such an one is leading them, for the 
sake of the lesser advantages of which his policy deprives 
them. But he feels himself that he has a right to absolute 
power. If he is to bear the responsibility before history, 
his employer, be it king or people, must leave his hands 
free. His faults are part of himself, and only by being what 
he is can he perform his great work. To intrust a states- 
man with the conduct of affairs, and yet to fall out with 
him whenever he takes a step of which the object is not at 
once evident or perfectly agreeable, is a sure sign of that 
mediocrity and feebleness which does not understand how 
to act for itself, and will not submit to let others act 
for it. 

There are only two means by which this mediocrity and 
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feebleness can be mastered — the force of personality and 
the influence of fear. Napoleon III. employed the latter by 
holding out the terrible prospect of anarchy, as soon as any 
one wished to interfere with his course of action. Thiers 
had recourse to the former, for he came forward in person 
whenever there were signs of discontent in the Chamber. 
Both required, and rightly required, complete personal 
responsibility for themselves ; and when they had to 
govern with this responsibility considerably diminished 
(Napoleon III. after January 2, 1870, and Thiers after 
November 29, 1872), their power — ^their power, too, of doing 
good far more than that of doing harm — was likewise dimi- 
nished. This is why Thiers strove so eagerly to be real 
chief of his Ministry. He was not only inclined by nature 
to govern absolutely, as he said himself, and as little able 
"to brook the opposition of his colleagues as to submit 
to the orders of the multitude," but he could not on any 
other terms be responsible for preserving his country from 
aaarchy. Again, when he fought so obstinately to retain 
the right of addressing the Chamber in person, it was not 
only because he liked to hear himself speak, but still more 
because speech was his most effective weapon, as silence 
was that of Napoleon III. He knew that his appearance 
in the Chamber was enough to quell a mutiny ; and that 
the legislators were like so many schoolboys, who, in the 
absence of their troublesome pedagogue, were pretty, sure 
to be plotting some mischief against him. It is the weak- 
ness of the French people not to understand this, " incap- 
able as it always is," to quote the words of a courageous 
Frenchman, " to see, to hear, or to tell itself the truth." 

In his attitude to religion and science, as well as in his 
ideas about military organisation, Thiers was a true repre- 
sentative of the best of that generation, which was born 
at the end of the last and beginning of the present cen- 
tury. He was even more the type of modern enlightened 
France in his complete indifference as to certain forms of 

government, though, unlike his countrymen, he had the 
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courage to say so. He never pretended to know better 
than the nation itself what kind of government it wanted 
Convinced himself of the excellence of a constitutional 
monarchy, he recognised the Eepublic of 1848 and the 
Second Empire as soon as they were accomplished facts. 
He did not hesitate even to give his services to a Govern- 
ment like that of National Defence, because, poor stuff as 
it might be, it was yet a government of national defence, 
and Thiers was a patriot before all things. It would be 
ridiculous, even in the French political world, to brand 
as a traitor a general, ambassador, or judge who continues 
to serve his country under each successive regime. This 
kind of devotion and consistency is tacitly left to party 
politicians. France, real France, is ready to recognise any 
and every form of government ; and so was Thiers. He 
never combated the right of a de facto government to exist ; 
he never made a revolution or a change of dynasty the 
condition of serving his country, and never inquired into 
the origin of any regime. It never entered his head to ask 
whether it was becoming for the Bourbons to allow them- 
selves to be restored by foreign conquerors, or whether 
Louis Philippe acted nobly when, following the not too 
worthy example of William III., he took the throne which 
belonged by right to the head of his family. It was 
enough that the Eestoration and the July Government 
were facts recognised by the taxpayers, the creditors, and 
the European powers. He would even have acknowledged 
a good Government established by those who arrested him 
on December 2d, just as he recognised the Government of 
September 4th, which originated in a street tumult, and 
accepted the Eepublic as soon as it was an accomplished 
fact, after combating it as long as it did not actually exist. 
As he said in his message of November 13, 1872, "Events 
have given us a Eepublic, and it would be equally dangerous 
and useless to go back to its origin in order to discuss and 
pass judgment on it. The Eepublic exists ; it is the lawful 
Government of the country : to demand any other would 
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be to conjure up a new and the most terrible revolution. 
Do not let us waste our time with proclaiming the Eepub- 
lic, but let us endeavour to give it that character which 
can alone make it a possibility or a success." 

These words were only an echo of what every French- 
man of sense said to himself, but had not the courage to 
say aloud. The immense majority wish to have a good 
Government without troubling themselves whomrthey have 
to thank for it. The prosperity of France is as much the 
first care of the ordinary tradesman as it was that of 
Thiers. This it was which, together with his experience, 
his uprightness, and his eloquence, made him the man of 
the nation as long as he stood between the different 
parties ; for the nation is far less concerned about 
monarchy and republic, protection and free trade, than 
about the * conservation of the existing Government and 
the order which it guarantees. When, then, a Government 
is represented by a man who by his intellectual and moral 
qualities is an embodiment of the national spirit and 
national character, it is only natural for the nation to 
follow him through thick and thin, even if he says and 
does things of which it cannot altogether approve. We 
cannot say how long this state of things might have con- 
tinued, had not Thiers in a moment of irritation and weak- 
ness, when deserted, nay, attacked, by his natural followers, 
entered into alliance with the enemies of order. Modern 
France, the product of the Kevolution and the Empire, had 
found its representative in the historian of those two 
events. The nation felt that it could trust him not to lead 
it back to the ancien Hgime^ or, out of fondness for some 
abstract monarchical, constitutional, or republican theory, 
make experiments upon it. Consequently, it had a decided 
wish not to part company from him ; and therefore, if it 
nevertheless did so, we can only blame his natural allies 
for having deserted him and driven him into the arms of 
the dangerous associates, who compromised him irretriev- 
ably in the eyes of the nation. 
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11. 

On the night of May 24, 1873, after three years of 
continual struggle, France took another decisive step to- 
wards its normal form of government, a dictatorship. One 
dictator was replaced by another ; the instruments of gov- 
ernment were changed, but the dictatorship remained. On 
that occasion the funds, with their fine instinct, welcomed 
the victory of the Conservative party, and the rentes rose 
rapidly, although it was only for seven years, perhaps not 
so long, as MacMahon was sixty-five, that the future seemed 
to be secured. Men of business hoped that there would 
be no more experimentalising for eighteen or twenty years, 
so that Eevolution would not have any opportunity of 
raising its head, and that was aU they wanted. They 
were fated soon enough to perceive their mistake, and then 
they unhesitatingly reversed their course of action. It is 
worth while to consider briefly the separation of the two 
Centres, and to show how the Eight Centre in alliance with 
the reactionary party twice obtained possession of the 
Government; how the Left Centre supported by the Eadi- 
cals twice turned them out, and retains the helm of state 
up to the present moment with the gracious consent of its 
more advanced allies. 

As has been already pointed out, Thiers' power was vir- 
tually broken after November 29, 1872. From that day 
forth there was an end to the absolute power with which 
the nation and its representatives had intrusted him in the 
hour of danger. The constitutional party, with conserva- 
tive leanings and doctrinaire as it had always been, believed 
the moment was come to realise its ideal and restore 
limited monarchy to France. The first step was the over- 
throw of the bourgeois dictator, who was no longer required, 
and who, opposed as he was to all doctrinaire experiments, 
might prove an obstacle to their projects. It remained to 
replace him by a more convenient instrument. Thiers, 
who saw the blow coming, threw in the whole weight of 
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his influence with the Left, and found a ready support in 
the party which felt confident of being able to step into 
his shoes. By this act he only hastened his fall. For 
six months the combat raged between the Eight and Left 
Centres, between the constitutional monarchy and the con- 
servative republic. The latter had not only the grand 
personality, influence, and genius of its grey-headed leader 
and the executive power on its side; it also enjoyed 
the support of the best men in the country. But its 
alliance with Eadicalism was certain to ruin it sooner or 
later, just as the party of the constitutional monarchy is 
and must be ruined by combining with the Bonapartists. 
After a half-year of perpetual strife (from November 29, 
1872, to May 24, 1873), the Eight Centre gained its first 
decisive victory over the Left Centre, the party of the 
constitutional monarchy over that of the conservative re- 
public. After another half-year (from May 24 to November 
19, 1873), the victorious party saw that it could only be 
saved from falling by enlisting Caesarism on its side. Yet 
the true representatives of Imperialism, for reasons easily 
understood, stiU left the reins of government in the hands 
of their constitutional allies of the Eight Centre, just as four 
years later the Eadicals allowed the Left Centre to retain 
the executive power. 

" La France est centre gaucTte^* said an eminent French 
statesman forty years ago, and this is now, and probably 
always will be, as true as it was then. Only it must be 
clearly understood what " La France " means. Those who 
rank highest for uprightness, intelligence, and culture 
belong to the Left Centre, and have belonged to it ever 
since first the Feuillants and then the Girondists in vain 
attempted to stay the Eevolution at the point which sepa- 
rates liberty from license and order from torpor. But how 
comes it that a party which numbers the best, wisest, nay, 
most sharp-sighted, politicians among its supporters, has 
never been able to gain, or at least maintain, possession of 
the helm of state ? The whole history of France for the last 
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sixty years, not to go back to the great Eevolution, simply 
turns on the slow and timid reorganisation of the Left Centre 
after a decisive and almost fatal defeat, on its honourable 
endeavours to obtain power by legitimate means, on the 
temporary support which public opinion unanimously lends 
it, and on its infallible fall after a short triumph. The 
Martignac cabinet in 1828 and 1829, the Eeform agitation 
in 1847 and 1848, the Liberal Empire in 1869 and 1870, 
Thiers' Conservative Eepublic — in which, though he him- 
self may have desired to be supreme, his successor would 
have been a President subject to liberal enactments — 
lastly, the first Dufaure Ministry of 1876, were so many 
movements of the Left Centre which ended in a more or 
less complete loss of the national liberties. Is a better 
fate in store for Dufaure's attempt ? * Nothing could be 
more just and reasonable or more easily attainable than 
the aim which the Left Centre always had in view — the 
preservation of the existing form of Government, coupled 
with the development of free institutions. It does great 
credit to the political wisdom of the French Liberals of 
the Left wing, to have always seen clearly that the mere 
political form is of little importance ; that every dynasty 
is compatible with Hberty ; and that to France, as long as 
the reality is what it should be, the name is a matter of 
complete indifference. They are even more to be admired 
for their patriotism, always setting their country above 
forms and dynasties, ready as they have ever been to 
accept a good and liberal Government, whether it be that 
of Louis XVI., Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Second 
Empire, or the Third Eepublic. 

Why, then, I repeat, has this party never succeeded in 
establishing a good and Uberal Government ? The reason 
is, that their belief in the miraculous power of the written 
law, and their want of energy, or even of that degree of 
passion which often acts as a substitute for energy, para- 
lyse all its movements and neutralise all the good qualities 

• Written in 1878. 
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which it undoubtedly possesses. They certainly show no 
political capacity when, in spite of eighty years' teaching, 
they still believe that self-government can be established 
by freedom of the press, a second Chamber, a suspensive 
veto, an electoral system, or any such means ; when they 
fail to perceive that everything depends not on the laws, 
but on the use made of them, and that a nation with veto, 
limited suffrage, and draconian press laws may practically 
enjoy the greatest freedom. Instead of proving the exist- 
ence of motion by the act of moving, instead of practically 
working out self-government in their own sphere of activity 
and in their own locality, and so training their fellow- 
citizens for it, they are always hatching new schemes to 
act as " guarantees " of freedom to the nation, as if free- 
dom could be guaranteed by the text of a law. Again, 
being themselves honest and peaceable citizens, they are 
always inclined to credit others with the same character. 
They shrink from any bold step lest it should be declared 
illegal or violent. They have even a dread of skilful diplo- 
macy and party tactics, fearing that such arts might bring 
them into suspicion as dishonest and intriguing politicians. 
No blind passion prevents them from seeing all the diffe- 
rent sides of a question ; they even weigh it so long and so 
carefully before they venture on a decided step, that 

" the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought," 

and the moment for action has usually'passed before they 
come to a decision-. When once they are removed from 
power, their very principle of recognising every existing 
Government renders them worshippers of success, albeit 
they add the clause that " they will do their best to guide 
the existing Government into better and more liberal 
paths." 

The last trial but one which France made of a Liberal 
Government, or, to speak more accurately, of personal rule 
under popular forms, Thiers' Conservative Eepublic, was 
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a failure. But the failure was due as much to the timidity 
of the Left Centre as to the boldness of the Eight, or rather 
of the Bonapartists, who, without coming to the front, led 
the Eight and Eight Centre into the contest. Had the 
members of the Left Centre speedily and resolutely made 
front against the Eadicals under Gambetta, they might 
have saved Thiers, spared the country much unrest, and, 
above all, have hindered the Eight Centre from combining 
with the Bonapartists, that is, from committing suicide. 
For ere they were Eepublicans '^du lendemain" Eepubli- 
cans by calculation, they were, as they still are. Conserva- 
tives, and (if no other alternative were offered them) men 
like Dufaure and his friends would prefer even the Empire 
to the Eepublic of a Gambetta. Thus after May 24th 
some members of the party drew closer to the victorious 
Eight — that is, they did not shrink from a possible resto- 
ration of the Bonapartes. But we must return to the last 
days of Thiers' absolute rule, and to the attempt of the 
Left Centre to establish a Conservative Eepublic. 

Six months had the contest lasted between the Eight 
Centre, eager to realise its theory of a constitutional 
monarchy, and the deliverer of 1871, supported by the 
Left Centre, and unfortunately by the Left also, without 
which the former would have had a minority in the 
Chamber. The result could only be the defeat of Thiers 
and the moderate party, as soon as the nation, that is, 
the great Conservative mass, should be convinced that he 
was not strong enough to keep down Eadicalism. The 
election in Paris of Barodet, an obscure schoolmaster, over 
the head of one of the most distinguished men of the Left 
Centre, or even of this century, Ch. de E^musat, was fol- 
lowed by the fall of the bourgeois President and the nomi- 
nation in his stead of a soldier of no political party. Thus 
the other section of the Liberal party was now free to 
set up their long-dreamed-of Liberal Government, with a 
monarch at its head, without endangering Conservative 
interests. 
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Then took place what has always taken place wlien the 
Liberal party breaks up into two halves, the Eight and Left 
Centres. Each is obliged to join the extreme party on its 
own side in order to exercise any influence, and each is 
certain in the end only to contribute to the victory of their 
less scrupulous allies. Yet for a time everything promised 
well for the Eight Centre, and its success seemed nearer 
than in 1850. It held the executive power in its hands, 
an advantage which cannot be too highly rated in France ; 
for although the nominal chief belonged to no party, 
the Bonapartists, the untrustworthy allies of the Eight, 
had but few representatives in the Assembly. They had 
only a short time before (January 1873) lost their chief, 
who had been prepared to give a third and somewhat late 
representation of the part he had played at Strasburg and 
Boulogne. They were therefore not in a position at the 
moment to assert their claims. The strict Eoyalists were 
no longer the absolutists of the *'chambre introuvable" 
and of the white terror, but were ready to accept a con- 
stitutional monarchy on condition that the legitimate 
dynasty was seated on the throne. This was impossible, 
unless the younger branch of the family, who formed a 
dangerous obstacle, was ready to give up its claims. 
What had been striven for in vain twenty years before 
now came to pass, and once more the princes of the house 
of Orleans were the losers by trying to play too fine a 
game. 

For a prince there is but one road to power. He must 
proclaim his inalienable right to it, whether the right be 
divine, as that of the Bourbons, or proceed from the people, 
as that of the Bonapartes, or be founded on contract, as 
that of the Orleans family, and then wait his opportunity 
for transforming his right into might. This was never 
understood by the Orleans princes, with their feverish 
undignified impatience and worldly commercial cunning. 
In 1848 they had nobly refused to shed the blood of their 
fellow-citizens and to suppress the revolt of February 
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at the head of the African army. In 1869 they were 
unselfish enough to be willing to recognise the liberal 
Empire, not wishing, to stand in the way of the freedom 
and happiness of their countrymen. In 1871 they even 
forced themselves to recognise the Eepublic of September 
4th, to save their stricken country from one blow more. 
Finally, they submitted to the theory of divine right, that 
the monarchical principle, of which France stood so much 
in need, might not be too weak to put down anarchy. 
These were noble examples of unselfishness, which might 
perfectly well come from thrifty citizens who chose the 
moment when France had to pay five milliards to demand 
the restoration of forty millions. But a prince, a true 
prince, would have set his cause above every other con- 
sideration, and rather have boiTowed the forty millions 
without knowing how, when, or whether he could pay 
them back. However, the Comte de Paris, with the con- 
sent of his uncle, went to Frohsdorf, and gave up his claim 
to the throne in favour of the last of the Bourbons. Un- 
happily he could not make so noble a sacrifice without 
insulting the memory of his grandfather, and mortally 
offending the men who fifty years before raised Louis 
Philippe to the throne, and continued to defend the cause 
which his grandson represented. In these days of exag- 
gerated individualism, when each generation supposes 
that the world began with it, and that it is responsible 
for its own actions alone, it is difficult to make people 
understand that no one, and least of all a prince, can free 
himself from the ties with the past ; that every one is the 
heir of his father's fame or shame ; and that with the right 
to inherit his father's fortune he has also the duty to pay 
his debts. On none is this duty more strictly enjoined 
than on princely pretenders ; in their case, more than in 
that of ordinary men, are the sins of the fathers visited 
upon the children. In this, as in so many cases, the in- 
stinct of the people judges at once more rapidly and more 
profoundly than the wise reasoning of calculating politi- 
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cians. As the Due d'Orleans, in the eyes of the nation, 
was always the son of Philippe Egalit^, so would the Comte 
de Paris always be the " King of the French." It is the 
destiny of the house of Orleans to have a vague conscious- 
ness of this fact, and to be always vainly struggling to 
forget it. Thus their course of conduct is always ham- 
pered by contradictory motives. They would fain continue 
to be members of the house of France, and yet they con- 
sider it their duty to respect the Eevolution which robbed 
that house of the throne. Hence, as they do not feel 
themselves legitimate princes, they are incapable of acting 
as such. A prince, whether his acts be good or evil, is 
not an ordinary mortal, and neither his own nor future 
ages judge him as other men. In him egoism is a virtue, 
and narrowness of mind often of greater worth than lofty 
intellect. Now a pretender who, but for a single day, 
recognises the right of another pretender, has for ever 
renounced his claims ; and such, we are expected to 
believe, was the intention of the Orleans princes. 

The re-establishment of the constitutional monarchy 
could therefore be boldly begun. The more progressive 
Orleanists had indeed, like almost all the members of the 
Left Centre, been driven into the Eepublican camp. On the 
other hand, the Orleanists on the Eight were by this time 
quite aware that of all the revolutions in the last eighty 
years that of 1830 had been the most fatal, and that but 
for it the cause of constitutional monarchy might perhaps 
have been won. But they forgot that the mistake could 
not be made good, and that every attempt to reconcile the 
nation to the ancient historical dynasty must necessarily 
be a failure. Had not these very men identified the house 
of Bourbon with the ancien regime in the eyes of the 
people, when they so inconsiderately sent Charles X. into 
exile ? — and with the French nation the antipathy for the 
ancien rdgime is just as intense as the hatred of anarchy. 
It might seem for a moment as if everything was playing 
into the hands of the doctrinaires of the Eight Centre. 
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The pretender showed himself ready to surround his throne 
with free institutions. The elections, according to de- 
partmental lists, lay entirely in the hands of the democracy 
of the towns, and every new supplementary election 
proved more convincingly than the former that the Con- 
servative Eepublic was lost, and that its best men, Duf aure 
and Casimir Perier, L^on Say and Eemusat, depended on 
the protection or sufferance of the Eadicals to preserve or 
regain their position on the political scene. Hence it was 
clear that all seriously Conservative elements would gather 
round the new-born Liberal and Legitimist monarchv: 
yet the attempt failed. And why ? Because France will 
have nothing more to do with a constitutional monarchy, 
though all the dodrinaires^in the country praise it as the 
sovereign political remedy. In fact, a constitutional mon- 
archy could only take root in France if a dynasty at 
once popular and historical stood at its head. An artifi- 
cially constituted foreign dynasty, like that on the Belgian 
throne, would have no chance of surviving. The head of 
the house of Bourbon, who is every inch a king, felt this 
well enough. He was quite sincere in his promise to grant 
all the liberties which a modern state required, but he was 
equally determined not to lessen the prestige of the mon- 
archy in the eyes of the nation by allowing any contract 
to be forced upon him. He was resolved not to recognise 
the Eevolution, nor to deny the historical continuity of 
the nation and its dynasty, as it was symbolised for him 
in the white flag. Knowing that he was the responsible 
representative of the most ancient and most famous 
royal house in Europe, and the possible representative 
of France, he occupied a very different position to the 
constitution-mongers who represent nothing but their 
abstract theories and their isolated individualities. Con- 
scious of this superiority, like his great-uncle, who had 
given his country ten years of peace and order, he with 
perfect right refused to break with the France of 1788; 
yet he thereby destroyed the possibility of giving his 
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dynasty the second necessary quality — its identification 
with popular ideas. Since the sale of the national pro- 
perty, still more since the ordinances of 1830, which had 
been represented as an attack on the state of society 
produced hy the great Eevolution, the French have been 
firmly convinced that the white flag means the restoration 
of the old privileges, of forced labour and tithes. They 
therefore entertain the same feelings for it as for the 
red flag, which likewise implies the destruction of society 
and existing interests. It was the irreparable mistake of 
Louis XVIII., the best constitutional monarch whom 
France has had, but who, as an exile, had not learned to 
understand the true feelings of his nation, not to have 
followed the advice of Wellington and Talleyrand and 
accepted the tricolour. His grand-nephew is now atoning 
for this mistake. 

Timid and helpless as the nation was, it would perhaps 
have been possible to re-establish the legitimate monarchy 
by a plot or an electoral manoeuvre. But even if the pre- 
tender had been willing to mount the throne of his ances- 
tors by such means, he would not have held it for two 
years. He must have followed one of two courses. The 
one would have been to surround his throne with free in- 
stitutions, to grant complete freedom of the press and of 
public meeting, and to scorn every resort to force as an 
illiberal measure. In that case he would have failed to 
reconcile the Eadicals, who refused to accept freedom even 
at the hands of the revolutionary dynasty of the Bonapartes; 
he would have been deserted by the Conservative elements, 
which would have considered themselves betrayed, and 
would ere long have succumbed to the attacks of the revo- 
lutionary party. The other course would have been to 
throw in his lot with the policy of the Eight, and appeal 
to the protection of an insatiable Church ; and the result 
would have been even more disastrous ; for since it is in 
the nature of the Church, as of Communism, to recognise 
the state only so long as. it will serve her purposes, she 
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would have employed all the logic and fanaticism at her 
command to attack with ever-growing violence the exist- 
ing order of things. She would have torn down bulwark 
after bulwark, until at last the mass of the nation^ roused 
by a blind instinct of self-preservation, would have driven 
all the priests out of France at the whip's end, as the 
Spaniards did in 1835, burned down all the convents, 
destroyed all the churches, aAd finally chased the crowned 
" friend of clericalism " out of the country. 

We know how the uprightness of the Comte de Cham- 
bord spared himself and his country this hard triaL But it 
must have been clear to every unprejudiced person that 
if constitutional monarchy is possible in France at all, 
which I take leave to doubt, it can only be re-established 
by the house of Bonaparte. This family alone both pos- 
sesses a national and historical tradition, and is identified 
with the preservation of those modern social relations 
which are the result of the Eevolution. But as it is much 
easier to rule without constitutional restraints or the con- 
trol of publicity, and as the mass of Jihe nation sets little 
store by either the one or the other, the house of Bonaparte, 
if it ever does return to the throne, is hardly likely to 
renew the liberal experiment of 1870. It seems, indeed, 
to be generally taken for granted in France that, if the 
Eepublic fail, Bonapartism is the only alternative. Should 
matters come to this, it would be interesting to see how 
a small party, little respected, little distinguished for 
talent and culture, with no firm social basis, an object of 
hatred to all parties alike, we may even say, to all educated 
men in France, would finally triumph over all, and triumph 
without bloodshed. If we ask ourselves how it can be 
possible for the unworthy few to prevail over the meri- 
torious many, the answer is that the former possess the 
very virtue and the very vice which are lacking to the 
Left Centre — boldness and unscrupulousness. 

Nor does the superiority of the Imperialists depend on 
these qualities alone. As they are the party which has 
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most recently worked a regular government, they have 
still at their disposal a numerous personnel for carrying 
on the administration, of which the other parties are 
destitute. The three Conservative parties have had no 
practical experience, though more than enough of theo- 
retical study, while the Eadicals are innocent of either 
one or the other. Finally, the Bonapartists, so unani- 
mously detested by the educated circles in France, have 
not entirely lost the support of the peasantry. The Con- 
servative minorities in the last elections were in all cases 
considerable. The argument of these minorities — two- 
fifths of France — is somewhat rough and ready, but not 
without plausibility. "We had twenty years of peace 
and prosperity," they say, "while the Emperor himself 
ruled; as soon as he gave the Liberals a share in the 
government, we had war, defeat, and revolution." But 
their timidity is more to be dreaded than their logic. 
There is not a French peasant in whose eyes Henri V. is 
not another name for the ancien r^ime, and who till 
lately did not consider the Eepublic as a permanent state 
of bloodshed and street-fighting — ^two extremes against 
which he was secured by democratic absolutism, the 
essence of Caesarian government. The Bonapartists under- 
stand these sentiments so well, that from the first they 
have demanded a plebiscite. If they were once again to 
be called to the helm — as might be the case in any moment 
of panic — the immense numbers of pacific townspeople 
who abstain from voting, because they feel themselves 
powerless against the mass of working-men, would quickly 
enough follow the lead of the peasants, as they did after 
1848. In a parliamentary assembly, it is true, the Im- 
perialists have little prospect of raising their head again, 
unless they are assisted, as in 1873 and 1877^ by the elo- 
quence and tactics of the only true parliamentary adepts, 
the constitutionalists of the Eight Centre. • 
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Ill* 



On May 24, 1873, Marshal MacMahon, Duke of Ma- 
genta, " le glorieux vaincu " of Sedan, was chosen to suc- 
ceed Thiers as head of the state. But neither his per- 
sonality nor his past allowed him to be anything more 
than the nominal ruler of France. While, therefore, Thiers, 
the most "personal" of all the rulers who have governed 
France, had been his own Prime Minister, his successor 
was obliged to take a responsible leader of the Govern- 
ment from the parliament. He naturally selected him from 
the Eight Centre, in the person first of the Due de Broglie, 
then of Buffet. The National Assembly confilrmed this 
view of his positioij as that of a temporary constitutional 
prince by declaring him irremovable for seven years (from 
November 20, 1873, to November 20, 1880). In Pebruary 
1875 the same Assembly, by a majority of one, accepted 
a kind of provisionary republican constitution, the fabrica- 
tion of the two Centres, which were at length again united. 
In the July following it passed the laws necessary for 
regulating the mutual relations of the newly created 
powers, President, Senate, and Chamber of Deputies, and 
was then dissolved after an existence of five years. The 
general election of February 1 876 resulted in a consider- 
able majority for the Left, and the constitutional ruler at 
once summoned a Ministry, not precisely of the Left, but 
more of the Left Centre, under the leadership of the aged 
Dufaure. The Left vigorously resented what they con- 
sidered an infringement of their right to hold power, and, 
after six months, overthrew Dufaure's Ministry, although 
it distinctly declared itself for the preservation of a repub- 
lican form of government, and strictly adhered to the 
policy of Thiers. The President of the Republic there- 
upon intrusted a member of the Left, though not yet of 
the -extreme Left, Jules Simon, with the formation of a 

* The reader must bear in mind that this section was written in 1878. No 
change has been made in it, as he will thus be able to judge for himself how 
far the author *s views are borne out by recent events, —Trandator's note. 
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Ministry (December 12, 1876). After this Ministry had 
for six months carried on the government in a way which 
showed that the extreme Left must soon succeed it, as it 
had succeeded the Left Centre, the head of the state deter- 
mined to try and prevent such a catastrophe. Supported 
by the majority of the upper house, he appealed once more 
to the country, intrusting, however, the direction of the 
elections to the members of the Eight and Eight Centre, who 
were in league with him. On May 16, 1877, ^^ procured 
the resignation of Jules Simon, and again called the Due 
de Broglie to the government. For five months the Duke 
was busy manipulating the country and trying to prepare 
it for the elections, which took place on October 14, 1877. 
The vast majority of the deputies chosen belonged to the 
Left. After an inejBfectual attempt to govern with a Ministry 
representing no party, and perhaps to execute a coup d'4tat, 
the Marshal submitted in December 1877. Yet even 
then he could not resolve to accept a Ministry taken from 
the most numerous party, but once more, as in February 
1 2>y6, he turned to the chief of the '* r4pvhlicains du lende- 
main'* that is, of the Left Centre, although this section had 
been the least successful in the elections. So on December 
14, exactly a year after he had been overthrown by the 
Left, Dufaure again undertook the government with a 
Ministry taken solely from the Left Centre, that is, " the 
Conservative Eepublicans." But the Left was more cautious 
and patient than the year before, and although by virtue 
of its overwhelming majority it now possessed a still 
clearer right to form a Ministry, it did not press its claim, 
and allowed the Left Centre to govern in peace. 

Such are the facts of the first five years of the Septen- 
nate. What do they mean ? 

The great mass of the French nation, as we have repeated 
a hundred times, always wishes to preserve the existing 
form of government, as long as it believes it to be in 
sufficiently trustworthy hands. It is equally Conservative 
in its opposition to the reactionary party, especially when 
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this party, from impatience or terror, seems to be plotting 
against the "powers that be." This *f act, together with the 
numerous abstentions and still more numerous minorities, 
explains the elections of 1876 and 1877, when a reac- 
tionary vote on the part of the country would infallibly 
have resulted in the overthrow of the existing form of 
government — in this case the Eepublic — and as infallibly 
in all the uncertainty and disturbance of a struggle 
between the three rivals for the monarchy. What the 
country demands is certainty of the morrow and quiet. 
It may have been deceived in thinking that the election 
of a Eepublican majority will secure these advantages; 
at any rate, it was not deceived in thinking that the 
election of a reactionary majority would have endan- 
gered them. 

With the politicians it is a very different matter. The 
men of the Left Centre alone have acted honourably, and 
this time wisely as well, and have therefore been victorious, 
though for a season only. The Eadicals, on the other hand, 
were far too impatient when, in December 1 876, they turned 
out the first Dufaure Ministry ; so, too, were the reaction- 
ists when, on May 16, 1877, they overthrew the Ministry 
of Jules Simon to bring in that of Broglie. But the party 
which acted most unwisely and most unscrupulously 
was the Eight Centre, consisting as it did of those who 
were once the supporters of parliamentary government, 
of Orleanists and Fusionists. " Doctrinaires" as they had 
always been, now as ever clinging to forms and names, 
they could not bring themselves to accept the very simple 
idea, that a well-regulated system of government may be 
called a Eepublic. They preferred to leave the Left Centre, 
their natural allies, in the lurch, although combined with 
them they might have definitely established for many years 
to come that Conservative Eepublic, which Thiers wished 
to found, and which he declared to be alone capable of 
succeeding. The consequence is that the Eight Centre, 
in its uncompromising support of constitutional mon- 
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archy, has, of all the four parties, least chance of success, 
not through an inferiority in number — for it is more 
numerous than the Left Centre — but by the force of facts. 
A more unfortunate result is, that the victory of the Con- 
servative Eepublic was thus rendered merely a temporary 
success, as the Left Centre deprived of its natural ally is 
obliged to accept the support of the Left ; in other words, 
it cannot in the long-run remain Conservative. 

Yet, deeply as the Eight Centre has sinned against 
France, its conduct is not entirely without excuse. Every 
impartial observer, who really understands the state of 
affairs in France, will admit that the coup d'etat of May 
1 6th was unavoidable, if the Government was not to pass 
to the Eadical party. Nor can it be denied that a coup 
d'4tat which does not resort to violence, but in a conflict 
between two Chambers dissolves one of them in order to 
appeal to the country, is, properly speaking, not a coup 
d'etat at all. It is equally certain that a constitutional 
law like the "Constitution Wallon," improvised in one 
sitting of the Chamber and voted in the next by a majority 
of one, has even less claim to be compared with the vener- 
able English constitution than that of 1848, which, when 
overthrown by a real coup d'etat. Lord Palmerston was so 
angry to hear compared to the time-honoured public law 
of his own country. Whether, on the other hand, Mac- 
Mahon*s intervention was timely may be doubted. Those 
who shared in the enterprise in support of Conservative 
interests would undoubtedly have done better if they had 
waited for a few months to let Jules Simon, already used 
up in the opinion of all experienced men, show himself to 
the more ignorant in his true character as an unwilling 
instrument of Gambetta, and had made Gambetta him- 
self take power and throw off the mask. For by the mask 
of moderation which he has put on, transparent though it 
is, he has really succeeded in deceiving many honourable 
and sincere men ; but he could never have directly under- 
taken the government of the country without fulfilling 
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his obligations to Belleville. Then, when he was carry- 
ing out his program, would have been the right moment 
to dissolve the Assembly and appeal to the nation, whose 
eyes might perhaps by that time have been opened. At 
present, with the credulity to which the Prench are so 
prone in public affairs, the majority of the electors are 
labouring under the impression that the Eepublican Left 
is capable of organising a moderate Government It is in 
vain that the history of 1792, 1848, and 1870 has shown 
how the Eadical Left is the sure road to the Commune. 
The electors always hope anew that this time it will be a 
success; and near as the horrors of 1848 and 1871 are to 
them, they think that they may have one more try. Yet 
they must not be judged too severely. The "Liberal" 
electors of Berlin and Frankfort would most probably do 
the same if they were in a similar position; and even 
the English, with all their political experience, believe in 
the statesmanship of Gambetta and Company. 

At the same time, there are a large number of French- 
men who are not so credulous, and whom the first symptom 
of an approaching mob-rule fills with blind terror. It was 
they who in May 1873 threw themselves into the arms of 
Marshal MacMahon, so alarmed were they by the victory 
of an obscure schoolmaster over a leader of the Left Centre, 
a friend of Thiers, and one of the most cultivated and 
experienced men in France. It was they who on May i6th 
tacitly commissioned him to rescue France from the pro- 
spect of a Gambetta-Eanc Ministry. The symptoms which 
had given them warning were the tribune's proposal of a 
progressive income-tax — which must not be identified with 
the English or German income-tax — and a reform of the 
communal government, which, in a country with universal 
suffrage, could obviously end only in a municipal adminis- 
tration such as that of New York. The Conservative 
Eepublicans, as Thiers, Casimir Perir, and Comte de 
Eemusat called themselves, as Duf aure, E^nault, Wadding- 
ton, L^on Say, and Laboulaye caU themselves still, that is. 
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the Left Centre, in vain endeavoured to allay their fears. 
The elections had shown only too clearly that these men 
possessed no real influence; that they only served as 
electioneering instruments for the Eadicals, and were 
considered by them as old pensioners, whose past made an 
impression, but who did not need to be taken into account. 
Considering that the Eepublican Conservatives of the Left 
Centre came out of the elections the weakest of the eight 
sections of the Chamber, can we reproach the real Con- 
servatives if they refused to believe in those who owed the 
little share they still had in politics to the protection of 
the Eadicals ? I say in politics ; in the intellectual life of 
the nation they will always rank first. 

" Za E^puUique sera coiiservatrice ou elle ne sera pas " 
— if the Eepublic is to continue to exist, it must be a 
Conservative Eepublic — were Thiers' prophetic words ; and 
already they seemed about to be fulfilled. The Eepublic 
seemed on the point of perishing because it had not remained 
Conservative. Had the Conservative Eepublican, Dufaure, 
been able to hold his own against the Eadical Chamber of 
1876, the coup d'dtat of May i6th would have been impos- 
sible. For, when the question lies between the two ex- 
treme parties, the Conservative interests are in the end 
more sure of victory in France than anywhere else — but 
only in the end. Therefore it was foolishness not to wait 
until the danger came so terribly near as to open the eyes 
of all ; it was the foolishness of impatient men, and dearly 
was it paid for. It put off the final defeat of the Eadical 
party perhaps for many years to come. This ill-judged 
coup d'etat was, however, based on the true instinct that 
in the long-run France neither will nor can endure a 
Gambetta government, and all men with any political 
experience knew that Jules Simon, in every way the most 
unreliable of all French politicians, was only the fore- 
runner of Gambetta, as Gambetta is of Clemenceau, Pro- 
vincials — there are Parisian provincials too — and foreigners 
may let themselves be deceived on this point ; but those 
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who have ever looked behind the scenes of the political 
drama, and are not blinded by party passion, know that it 
is so. 

It has often been supposed that the idea of restoring the 
temporal power of the Pope or of a war of revenge against 
Germany inspired the originators of the unsuccessful coiip 
d'etat of May i6th. No supposition could be more un- 
founded. 

No responsible Government can be permanently Ultra- 
montane. Even Charles X. and his clerical Ministers 
were obliged to stand upon their guard against the " Con- 
gregation " and the pretensions of the Papal court ; and yet 
how modest were these pretensions compared with what 
they now are ! Ultramontanism demands from temporal 
Governments nothing less than suicide, and in political hfe 
that is too much to expect. The Conservative coalition 
wanted to use the clergy for electioneering purposes. It 
would have paid the Church for its aid, and thereby have 
done France incalculable harm, as it had aheady in 1850 
and 1874; but it is the intellectual and moral life of 
the people which would have suffered. The plan was to 
bring education more and more under the control of the 
clergy, which would prove most injurious to the intellec- 
tual progress and moral ideals of the nation. But in the 
present condition of Europe a Conservative Government, 
more than any other, would shrink from engaging in an 
actual crusade with hving French soldiers on behalf of the 
Pope's temporal power. For such an enterprise are re- 
quired a fanaticism and light-mindedness of which only 
priests and women are capable — two elements which con- 
tributed not a little to the war of 1870, and endeavoured 
to give an enterprise suggested by the old traditions of 
French policy the character of a holy war. But neither 
the Due Decazes nor the Due de Broglie, still less Fourtou 
or Brunet, were men to rush into such pious adventures. 
In fact, their first care was to calm the fears of Italy, Just 
as in 1873 they destroyed the last relic of the occupation of 
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Eome by recalling the frigate stationed at Civita Vecchia, 
which Thiers had not ventured to do, so in 1877, when 
their Minister at the Vatican had displayed an untimely 
anti-Italian zeal, they summoned him to Paris ad avdien- 
dum verba, gave the strongest assurances of their friend- 
ship in the Consulta, and concluded forthwith a treaty of 
commerce most favourable to Italy, for which the Italians 
had long begged and prayed the cabinet of Jules Simon 
in vain. The Italians are not liked at Paris, and in 
this Eepublicans and Conservatives are of course alike ; 
but no one on that account thought or thinks of becoming 
an instrument of the Curia, and so provoking another war 
with Germany. Nowhere was that better understood than 
at the court of Pius IX., where complaints about luke- 
warm friends were already heard. 

Nor did the coalition cherish any thoughts of war when 
it sought to gain possession of the Government. No one 
in France wants a war of revenge, and no one would have 
pretended to want it, if the French bravado had not been 
encouraged by the baiting of English and the threats of 
German public opinion. Doubtless the Germans are bit- 
terly hated in France — almost as bitterly as the English 
were ten, nay, thirty years after Waterloo ; but they are 
feared, too, and more feared than England or the whole Euro- 
pean coalition after 1 8 1 5. This wholesome dread of another 
invasion is common to all classes and parties, and any 
Government which looked as if it were going to commence 
business with Germany would not remain in oflBce another 
hour. For France is not Conservative for nothing, and her 
conservatism has as much dread of a war as of the Com- 
mune. Not only are the people aware how defenceless the 
boundary still is, how incomplete the organisation of the 
army, and how imperfectly trained the new staff of oflBcers, 
but, what is far more important, they have a real dread 
of any more adventures. Their peculiar vanity, however, 
gives them the incurable habit of breathing vengeance in 
words, and having some foreigner to hate. Once it was 
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the English, then the Eussian ; now it is the Prussian, 
that is, the German. But this hatred is all on the surface ; 
at the bottom of his heart the Frenchman of to-day is 
most peaceably inclined, and his first desire is to take life 
comfortably. Practical materialism, which does not, as 
we know, in any way clash with church-going, has steadily 
increased since 1 830, at the cost of the political idealism, 
which reached its highest point in the great week. Every 
year the educated and propertied middle-class withdraws 
more and more from political life, and leaves it to the ten 
thousand professional politicians, lawyers, professors, jour- 
nalists, doctors, and so on. Only when these gentlemen 
exceed all bounds does it call in a strong " saviour of 
society," who enforces silence. This political small fry 
had not, as we said, carried matters far enough in May 
1877 for t^® dread of impending danger to overcome the 
stolid indifference, with which the nation sticks to the 
Government in possession, whatever it be ; hence the reck- 
lessness and failure of the coup d'4tat. The war of 1870 
was the last piece, which the men of letters and the poli- 
tical amateurs were able to bring out by fooling the nation 
and systematically stirring it up for four years. To-day 
the nation knows what it is about, and it will perhaps re- 
quire more than one generation before the people weary so 
of peace and tranquillity as once more to feel the desire 
of adventure. The France of 1870 had not seen war for 
more than half a century ; it did not admit the possibiUty 
of defeat, and it never dreamt of a war in its own territory. 
Only when a new generation has grown up, for which the 
horrors of invasion are as unreal as they were to the 
generation of 1870, is there any chance of a new French 
attack on the Ehine. Even Bonapartism, if it were to win 
again by the mistakes of the other parties, could not in 
this century venture to think of war with Germany with- 
out imperilling its existence. The people will work, save, 
go to the theatre and to church, but a policy of ideas and 
wars for an idea — in English, a policy dictated by passion 
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and wars waged as a point of honour — they will not enter 
on in our lifetime. 

Neither the restoration of the temporal power, then, nor 
a war of revenge had anything to do with the enterprise 
of May 1 6th. The object of those who undertook it was to 
save France from the dangers which impended and give 
the country a Conservative Government. But the electors 
did not trust them. They once more unmistakably de- 
clared their confidence in the Conservative sentiments, 
not only of " R4publicains du lendemain " like Dufaure 
and Say, but also of "B^picblicains de la veilW like 
Gambetta and Ferry. They voted for the existing form 
of government — for the Eepublic. 

Now, should the Eepublic be consolidated, as is hardly 
probable, without degenerating into a dictatorship, the 
government will come into the hands of one of two classes. 
It may fall to the professional politicians, as in America, 
in which case all those of honourable, peaceful, and in- 
dustrious character will withdraw to let these political 
business men do their will. If not, it will revert to in- 
tellectual and social mediocrity, apothecaries and offiders 
de sanU, shopkeepers and commercial travellers, or their 
representatives. Then all who have culture, great posses- 
sions, or wide experience will be excluded from political 
life, and the secular traditions and ideals of the French 
nation will be replaced by a barefaced, short-sighted, 
material utilitarianism. 

But the electors who so plainly declared their trust in 
the Eepublican party are not the whole nation. There is 
an important minority — three-eighths, if we count not the 
deputies elected, but the votes given — who do not share 
their confidence ; and the influence of this minority is 
greater than its number. It is taken almost exclusively 
from the propertied classes ; it has the Church entirely on 
its side, a great part of the army, and the magistracy. It 
was in deference to its influence that the head of the state 
intrusted the formation of a Ministry, not to the chief of 
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the Badicals and his staff, notwithstanding the oirerwhelm- 
ing majority of this party in the Chamber, but to the 
chief of the Consenratiye Sepnblicans and his friends, 
small as was the number of their supporters. And the 
leader of ^he Badicals, too, showed his respect for the 
power of this minority by not claiming the government, 
to which he had an indubitable right. In moments of 
sober reflection Gambetta sees well enough that Thiers 
was right when he said that the Eepublic must be Con- 
servative or must fall, and he perceives more clearly still 
that he cannot be Conservative himsell Would his party 
have so resolutely opposed every proposal of a plebiscite, 
even with the prefects of Jules Simon to work the 
country, if it was not afraid that this minority might 
any day become a majority ? Was it not vaguely con- 
scious that another coup ditai would be the result of 
another Commune ? — and a Grambetta Ministry will lead 
to the Commune as surely as the Eoland Ministry in 1 792, 
the Ledru EolUn Ministry in 1848, and the Jules Favre 
Ministry in 187 1. Now everything will be provisional in 
France as long as this last card called Gambetta has not 
been played out and found to be what it is — a low card 
which will not make. 

There are, as I said, a number of excellent people in 
France, as well as out of it, who believe that the Left 
and its leader, Gambetta, have become Conservative over- 
night, and are now patient, moderate, and firmly opposed 
to revolutionary measures. But whoever has followed 
our account of French politics can see for himself that 
it is impossible to believe in such a transformation in 
the nature and character of these men, even if there 
were a thousand facts apparently in its favour. How, 
then, can we be expected to believe in it when all the 
facts are against it ? Is it a proof of moderation, when 
the Eadical majority simply quash all the elections of the 
minority, as not even the most reactionary Chamber did 
during the fifty years of the monarchy ? Is it a mark of 
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political wisdom and conscientiousness, when a popular 
assembly neglects all legislation for a whole year in order 
to carry on party warfare ? Has Gambetta learnt to show 
any moderation when he talks of priests ? Can he control 
himself when an inquiry into the election of a Bonapartist 
deputy comes before the Chamber ? Do not passionate 
expressions escape him from time to time, which may lead 
to no results in^ his present position, but which, if he 
occupied a responsible post, would endanger the peace 
of Europe ? And do not ideas, more dangerous than any 
words, escape him when he addresses working men — ideas 
about the speedy accession of new social strata (nouvelles 
couches sociales) to power, about the necessity of attacking 
the independence of the magistracy, or about the expedi- 
ency of a progressive income-tax, which would take the 
burden off the poor ? It is not France alone, it is Europe 
which wishes to make a great statesman and orator out of 
a mere tribune of Danton's stamp, as indeed in our age all 
sense of perspective and relative value seems to be lost. 
Can a single expression of Gambetta be produced which 
bears the mark of a superior and original genius, a single 
one of those expressions which paint a whole situation, 
contain as in nuce a whole series of thoughts, and re- 
main for ever in the memory of men, and of which a 
Mirabeau, a Berryer, even a Lamartine, had always plenty 
at command ? * And what act of his can be brought for- 
ward which can be compared with the acts of a Casimir 
Perier or a Thiers ? I am insisting upon this point be- 
cause Gambetta is a most talented type of a most mediocre 
class of Frenchmen. He is, in fact, the map of the 
revolutionary tradition, whom Tocqueville has so ably 
described — the man " de la politiqice de Vimpossible, de la 
tMorie de la folie furieuse, du culte de Faudace aveugle.'* 
He is, too, the man of revolutionary temperament, the 
"fou fiirietcx" whom Thiers denounced in 1871 ; and, 

* The ooUection of Gambeita's speeclies since published fully bears out 
what is said here of the emptiness of his eloquence — 1881. 
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in a country like France, a man's temperament is of 
far more importance than his opinions, as even social 
position is more thought of than opinions. So far as 
habits of life are concerned, Gambetta may have followed 
in the path which Thiers took after 1830, and have be- 
come a gentleman of good position, just as Persigny, after 
his master's elevation, turned from a wandering Bohemian 
into a grand seigneur. But a man doQS not change his 
temperament as easily as- his house and table. Thiers 
was by nature a cool, resolute politician, by nature opposed 
to anything like anarchy, by nature the enemy of street 
rule and riots. As historian and journalist he had already 
shown himself to be a realist in his early days ; how much 
more so after 1830 ! Hardly had he entered the Chamber 
ere he opposed himself with all his might to the street 
agitations, staked his popularity a hundred times over, 
defended the hereditary peerage, spoke vigorously against 
the revolutionary propaganda and against favouring Po- 
land, and quelled revolts with powder and shot. Now 
are we to trust Gambetta to act in this way because for a 
couple of years he has ceased to frequent political clubs 
and cafSs ? Have people quite forgotten that it was Gam- 
betta who, in the spring of 1873, branded Thiers' rule 
as a dictatorship, and put up the Eadical schoolmaster 
Barodet against E^musat, a moderate Eepublican and the 
dictator's friend, as three years later he overthrew Dufaure ? 
Will he be able for a single moment to bear being called 
what Thiers, when he separated from the incapable poli- 
ticians of the " National " was called — an epicurean and an 
upstart (un ventru et un arrive), or even an apostate and 
a moderantist ? Is it moderation if Gambetta for a whole 
year refrains from accepting the position of President of 
the Council ? Is it freedom from ambition if, a second 
Deak, he is content with making his influence practically 
felt while he renounces office and titles ? Is it not rather 
that he knows very well that the country does not trust 
him, and that it only supports the Eepublic because men of 
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conservative sentiments, family, and position, men of the 
wealthy, long-respected bourgeoisie and of the parliamentary 
nobility, men like L^on Say and Waddington, Dufaure 
and De Marcfere,* stand at the head of the Government, 
and not Parisian lawyers and journalists who rose but 
yesterday to the surface of society ? Does he not, above 
all, refuse to take office because he has given pledges 
which he cannot safely fulfil ? What these pledges are, is 
an open secret : return of the Chamber to Paris, amnesty 
of the Communists of 1871, purification of the magistracy, 
progressive income-tax, abolition of all religious instruction, 
trial of the Ministers of May i6th. As long as the leader 
of the parliamentary majority keeps in the background, 
he can always keep his friends in Belleville quiet by let- 
ting them dream of the day when he will have the business 
in his own hands. But as soon as he has, the bill becomes 
payable, and he must either pay or fail. We hear people 
ask whether he has any wish to have the business at all 
in his own hands, even if he could command a majority 
in the upper house as he does in the lower — and he soon 
will — even if the veteran Dufaure cotdd not any longer 
retain power, even when the Septennate comes to an end, 
that is, in 1880. This can only be a question for those 
whose knowledge of human nature is derived from novels. 
For those who know men as they really are, the only 
question is whether Gambetta would prefer the empty title 
of President of the Eepublic or the real power of President 
of the Council, or whether he may not, like Thiers, desire 
to hold them both combined ? It is quite certain that he 
will not always content himself with the part of an irre- 
sponsible prompter. But it is no less certain that if the 
Eepublic is to continue to exist, it must reject not only the 
heirs of 1793, but also those of 1791, 1832, 1834, and 1848, 
to whom Gambetta will always belong, and must look for 
its leaders among the intellectual successors of Martignac, 
Casimir Perier, Thiers, and Dufaure, who have always set 

* MM. de Ereyciuet and B. St. Hilaire belong to the same class. 
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the welfare of France above the success of a particular 
form of government, and sought to make the best of the 
existing constitution. Could we say the same of the 
pupils of Guizot and Montalembert, who sit on the Right 
Centre, the existence of the Republic would be secured, 
and the danger — and, what is worse, the dread of the 
danger — of red spectres and black spectres, would be 
averted, as their approach is only due to the timidity and 
disunion of the moderate parties. If the Left Centre, which 
is now in power, does not succeed — and it is only too pro- 
bable that it will not succeed — in bringing over the " Con- 
stitutionalists *' to its side, it cannot in the end remain 
conservative. If it does not remain conservative, the 
nation is placed once more before the alternative of Caesar 
or the Commune, and only a coup d'etat can decide the 
question. 
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CONCL US ION. 

Whoever has had the patience to follow my observations 
on the present and immediate past of the French nation 
will be able to infer my opinion of its political future. 
There are four possible solutions : — Firstly, a continuation 
of the present state of things,* an irresponsible head of the 
state, and a Ministry taken from the 4lite of Liberal France. 
Such a solution does not, however, seem to me likely. 
For the Conservatives of moderate and liberal opinions 
have refused their support, and the Eadicals, who have the 
majority in the Chamber, will not leave the government 
permanently in the hands of men who are aristocrats by 
culture and social standing, such as L^on Say, Waddington, 
and Freycinet. The second possibility is the rule of this 
Eepublican majority, that is, of democratic mediocrities 
without enthusiasm or lofty ideas, but who would follow 
neither a subversive nor adventurous policy, and as whose 
representatives the Gambettas, Brissons, &c., would fain 
figure. They are the men whom Eenan believes to be al- 
ready in possession of power, and whose advent Tocqueville 
foretold when he declared that France only had the choice 
between "a democratic society without poetry and grandeur 
but orderly and respectable, and a democratic society full 
of disorder and corruption which would be a prey to furious 
outbursts of passion." For my part, I cannot believe that 
moderation and reflection will prevail in this group, be- 
cause I do not believe that it has the courage and active 
resolution necessary to withstand the pressure of its pas- 
sionate allies. Thirdly, if there was a fresh political crisis 

* It must be remembered, of course, tliat this was written in 1878. 
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and a new reign of violence, an end would soon have to 
be put to it, and France would have to endure what we 
have been witnessing in Spain, or, to quote Tocqueville 
once more, " bear a yoke which would be harder than any 
which has oppressed men since the fall of the Soman 
Empire." The French people, however — 

" Qui ne pent ni servir, ni vivre en liberty,** * 

would never endure this servitude. There remains then, 
as the fourth solution, a moderate Imperialism, the rSgime, 
indeed, which appears most suited to the French of the 
nineteenth century. 

We believe, then, that only the combined Centres could 
create and maintain a political life which would unite 
liberty with order. But we are equally convinced that such 
a combination will never come to pass, because the Eight 
Centre has voluntarily gone over to the reactionary party, 
and the Left Centre has, though unwillingly, joined the 
pariy of destruction. That consequently a period of con- 
fusion and violence is again approaching is, in our belief, 
absolutely certain, as it is no less certain that such a crisis 
will only be temporary. But who would venture to pro- 
phesy what persons, or even what party, will put an end 
to the revolutionary period which again threatens France, 
or in what way or at what moment the work will be done ? 
Yet I cannot be reproached for trying "to sound the 
bottom of the after-times" beyond due measure, if I 
express a conviction that as long as the combination of the 
Centres does not take place, only " personal government " 
will give France peace and certainty of the morrow. It 
is in vain that the opposition has for the last eighty years 
bitterly accused every ruler of " personal government." In 
vain has it cast the same reproach in the face of the great 
soldier-emperor and the legitimist monarch, of the citizen- 
king and the poet Lamartine, of the soldier Cavaignac and 

* Voltaire's translation of the words of Tacitus, " Nee totam seryitutem, 
nee totam libertatem pati possunt." 
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the prince -president, of the liberalising Napoleon III. and 
the dictator Thiers. Personal government will always 
reappear in France— even if it be the personal government 
of M. Gambetta — as long as the moderate Centres cannot 
unite ; and as yet they have never been able to do so. 

Besides, " personal government " is a necessity in a 
state where the central power has no otlier foundations 
than the personal qualities of the governors, who must 
grow old and die like other mortals. The attempt 
to found a stable government has always proved vain, 
whether made by the large landed proprietors, as from 
181 5 to 1830, or by the higher bourgeoisie, as from 183Q 
to 1848, or by the representatives of the agricultural in- 
terests and the peasantry, as from 1852 to 1870, or by the 
men of letters and the petite bourgeoisie, as in 1 848. If 
they could have all remained united, as they were united 
for a few short moments in 181 5, 1850, and 1871, they 
might perhaps have been able to establish a permanent 
government. Separated from each "other, they have al- 
ways shown themselves to be powerless, as the repeated 
attempts to introduce self-government or the parliamen- 
tary system, first in the centre, and then in the limbs, 
of the body politic, have always failed, and always must 
fail. "Will the four great social groups form a more per- 
manent union in the future ? Perhaps ! Will they in- 
troduce self-government into the administration of the 
departments, arrondissements, and communes, as it has 
been long introduced into the towns and country districts 
in Germany to prepare the way for self-government in 
the state ? To me local self-government in France seems 
most unlikely, and in reality unnecessary ; and the pro- 
blem is far simpler than it seems to be to a superficial 
observer. 

France is in reality far less deeply moved and far less 
severely shaken, than is generally supposed, by those out- 
bursts of passion, which for almost a century have occurred 
again and again with a regularity that almost makes us 

Q 
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despair, and which find vent at one time in street tumults, 
at another in violent parliamentary storms. The same 
may be said of the efifect 6f those various and incurable 
factions, which are always struggling for power. The 
mass of the French people is happy in its possession of 
the gains of the great Eevolution, which received their 
ultimate form from the legislation of Napoleon I. The 
results of the Napoleonic legislation, the civil and crmiinal 
law, the organisation of justice, of public instruction, of 
the administration, of the finances, of the army and of the 
church, as they have stood now for almost eighty years, 
have become dear to the French people ; and it bears with 
impatience the reforming zeal of theoretical politicians. As 
a fact, it does not care for self-government, either central 
or local. Its ideal state, notwithstanding its most distin- 
guished and most cultured thinkers, is that of an honest 
bureaucracy ; and herein its instinct sees more justly than 
the speculative thought of its political teachers. It is per- 
fectly aware that its officials might with advantage be even 
more skilled, industrious, and unselfish than they are ; that 
they might enjoy a greater independence, so as to procure 
the same respect for the lower as for the higher ranks, 
and that their number might be diminished, their stipends 
and their work increased. But it is no less aware that 
the administration of the country can only be carried on 
by these officials, and not by deputies, nor communal nor 
general councils. Nobody in France cares for provincial 
and municipal self-government of the aristocratic kind, 
such as is practised in England, nor of the democratic 
kind, which prevails in Germany ; and the absolute inde- 
pendence of the German state officials who control the 
local boards in the general interest would seem even to 
the most Radical Frenchman sheer anarchy. 

But though the French people is very little concerned 
about self-government, it is not at all indifferent to 
liberty. It would never again endure the constraint of the 
First, or even of the earlier years of the Second Empire. 
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What it demands is the right to come and go, speak and 
write, hear and read, praise and blame, as it likes, though 
it only wishes to exercise this right and see it exercised 
in a spirit of moderation. There must be an assembly 
to make laws and to control the executive power, without 
obstructing its measures or interfering with its functions. 
There must be local councils, which, while helping the 
state officials with their advice and local knowledge, kave 
the decision with those who represent the general interests 
of the country as opposed to the particular interests of 
the locality. There must be a press which discusses 
national affairs with impartiality, discrimination, and good 
taste. Lastly, there must be publicity in the courts of 
justice, to prevent any abuse of power. These insti- 
tutions have become a necessity to the French people, 
and the most popular Government in France would 
be a strong Government which left the country such 
institutions, and proved thereby that it was not afraid of 
them, but whose consciousness of its own strength and 
duty was no less displayed in keeping liberty within the 
bounds of morality, good taste, and moderation. For the 
French have no liking for a rough boisterous expression 
of the sentiment of liberty, and they look upon the ex- 
cesses which are the accompaniment of English and 
American political life as intolerable interruptions to 
public order. Yet they do not feel called upon to put a 
stop themselves to such excesses. They would rather be 
protected by the police than take any measures themselves 
against such disturbances, and they are only too glad to 
let a judge condemn abuses of the liberty of speech and 
of the press, which they themselves would hardly dare to 
condemn in the jury-box. 

If some ruler could assure to the French a certain con- 
tinuity of government, and at the same time inspire them 
with a conviction of his power and of his determination 
to use it ; if he could ensure them alike against the dead 
stillness of a despotism and the raging clamour of unre- 
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strained freedom ; if he would not trouble them to take a 
share in the government, nor yet interfere with their right to 
discuss its acts with discrimination and humour ; if, finally, 
he did not make too great a demand on their moral cour- 
age, he might give the agitated country a durable govern- 
ment and leave the power to his legitimate successor. For 
he would have the nation behind him — the nation, which 
has nothing in common with the small group of noisy 
or intriguing politicians,* whom we see moving on the 
political stage, and whom it only tolerates, because it has 
not the courage to drive them off itself, and no one 
offers to do so for it. But that some one will do it this 
service, before the centenary of the great Revolution is 
celebrated, scarcely admits of doubt. May this liberator 
only have the courage to keep firmly and unerringly on 
his road ! Then perhaps it may yet be granted to those 
of the present generation to see this noble member of the 
European family end its long throes and bring forth a 
healthy political order, after they have followed its 
struggles with interest and with sympathy, as other 
generations followed, sometimes with surprise, sometimes 
with admiration, but always with attention, its fair and 
healthy development in* past centuries. 
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THE WORKING-CLASS IN PARIS. 

"LE SUBLIME."* 

We are not about to discuss Longinus'^ irepl v-^ov^ — of 
which there is little enough in the present day to remind 
us — ^but a " sublime " of whom — not of which — there are 
specimens in hundreds of thousands close at hand. The 
description of le sublime has a twofold interest : firstly, the 
anonymous work, with which we are concerned, throws a 
clear light on Socialism and its causes ; secondly, it is con- 
nected with a popular novel, which seems to be in every 
one's hands, and in the last two years is said to have 
almost reached the hundredth edition. I have not read 
Emile Zola's "Assommoir" but I have looked through it ; 
and on being told by a friend that the author had not, 
like Maxime du Camp, described the life of the working- 
class from personal observation, and from information 
gathered from the police, the law-courts, the hospitals, or 
official reports, but from a book which was then out of 
print, and which treated the subject ex professo, I became 
exceedingly curious to procure a copy. I have at length 
succeeded in doing so, have read it with great interest, 
and derived considerable instruction from it. 

* Question Sooiale : Le Sablime ou le TrayaUleur, comme U est en 1870 
et ce qu'il peut dtre, par D. F. Paris : Librairie Internationale, A. Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven & Cie., 1870. M. Denis Poulot, the author, has since become 
one of the twenty Radical maires of Paris. 
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The work appeared in 1870, at the time of the "Liberal 
Empire," and attracted some attention, but — hdbent sua 
fata libelli — the waves of the great war suddenly arose, 
and, though in the following year the Commune furnished 
a horrible illustration and a complete confirmation of even 
the most incredible of its statements, it seems to have 
been swept out of memory by the raging current of political 
events. Yet the circumstances of the writer give it a 
special interest. He appears to have been for many years 
workman and then foreman, but he had already been a 
master manufacturer for some time when he wrote the 
book in 1869. His writing betrays the self-taught man in 
every line. His language is not only incorrect, but shows 
an extraordinary want of taste. Moreover, he repeats him- 
self every minute, can never keep to the point for two 
pages together, uses the same expression first with one 
meaning, then with another, and so on. Even more char- 
acteristic are his ideas and sentiments. He is a thorough 
"rationalist" in religion, morals, and politics. We catch no 
glimpse of anything ideal ; expediency is his goddess. He 
is a firm repubUcan and democrat, and recognises no autho- 
rity which cannot establish itself before the understand- 
ing, that is, his understanding. Eeverence for tradition is 
a feeling of which he is not conscious. In the times pre- 
ceding the great Eevolution he sees nothing but falsehood, 
tyranny, and servility. Louis XIV. " is a great genius in 
the study of etiquette, an organiser of lackeydom, a glut- 
ton in a periwig." Not only in his contempt for kings 
and aristocrats, for church and standing army, but also in 
his worship of equality has he remained the French work- 
man he was in his youth. He considers that the work- 
man, even if he be industrious and thrifty, has a hard lot, 
and he blames the Imperial Government for having made 
it yet harder by the rapid reconstruction of Paris and the 
consequent rise in rent. He preaches, too, at the bad 
masters, who make all they can out of the workmen, show 
no sympathy for them, and do nothing to improve their 
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position, aid their education, or assure them support in old 
age. In short, we are not dealing here with an " aristo," 
to use the slang expression, with an oppressor, a reactionist 
(reactionnaire), with one " who grows fat on the poor man's 
labour," but with a benevolent person, who understands 
the workmen's position from personal experience, who, 
having had sufficient energy and skill to work his way up, 
would be glad to aid his former comrades to rise too. He 
is a man of the extreme Left, who knows nothing better to 
swear by than the rights of man, and holds the great Ee- 
volution, the Convent included, to be the most glorious 
event in the history of the world. 

In the mouth of such a man the revelations about the 
condition of the working-men of Paris have a peculiar 
significance. Had they proceeded from a strict economist, 
opposed to Socialistic schemes, they would have been at 
once set aside — since so little can be proved in such a case 
from statistical figures — as exaggerated, unfair, and dic- 
tated by prejudice. 

We shall only examine the book in its bearing on the 
social question, though it is also interesting from a psycho- 
logical and philological point of view. For it is impossible 
to describe the morals and political ideas of a population 
without some gain for the psychologist ; while a peculiar 
feature of this work is the material it would afford for a 
dictionary of the slang employed by Parisian workmen, 
good and bad alike. It would be most interesting to 
observe, as we should then be able to do, by what 
influences, and in what manner, language is moulded 
in the present day. The influence, for instance, which 
mechanics and politics have exercised on it is very re- 
markable. It is even more curious to compare the kind 
of wit and fancy, which now produces certain expressions 
and forms of speech, with that of a primitive country 
population. In the course of this necessarily short ana- 
lysis of the book, I shall at times have an opportunity 
of giving some examples, from which my readers will see 
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that in the French working-men's conversation low sense- 
less puns alternate with the most telling expressions and 
fantastical ideas. 

The very title of the book requires an etymological 
explanation. A very popular workmen's song begins with 
this strophe — 

" Enfants de Dieu, crdateur de la terre, 
Accomplissons chacun notre metier ; 
Le gai travail est la sainte priere 
Qui plait h, Dieu, ce sublime ouvrier." 

These words have been parodied by workmen of the 
baser sort, with little regard to prosody, as follows — 

" Fils de Dieu, cr^ateur de la terre, 
Accomplissons chacun notre mdtier ; 
Le gai travail est Ja sainte priere. 
Ce qui plait k Dieu, c'est le sublime ouvrier." 

Hence the habit of styling a certain class of workmen 
*^jfUs de Dieu," others '*les sublimes*' whence are formed 
" mblimisme," and similar expressions. 

The labour of compiling a vocabulary of all the slang 
words and phrases to be found in this book and explained 
in the notes would not be great, and from fifty to a 
hundred instructive pages would be the result. It might 
be done without reading the work through, if the philo- 
logist had not the courage to face the intolerable style and 
the endless digressions of the author, or felt no interest in 
the morbid forms of life which are described in a volume 
that might appropriately enough be entitled a pathology 
of the working-classes in Paris, though it also contains a 
therapeutic section. 

If we may trust a rough calculation made by our in- 
formant, the sublimes compose a large majority of the 
working-class of Paris. It is true that D. P. confines 
himself to those employed in the railway works — me- 
chanicians, engine-makers, smiths, &c. — with whom he 
has had special means of acquainting himself, as he grew 
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up, and is still engaged, in this trade. But he assures us 
that the men employed in it form one-seventh of the 
workmen of Paris, and the other six-sevenths resemble 
them exactly. This I am somewhat inclined to doubt. 
My experience of France is that the higher handicrafts, 
which require more skill and a certain degree of education, 
supply the largest number of bad characters, although — 
or because — they are the best paid. . At any rate, we are 
not dealing here with journeymen tailors, and shoemakers, 
and so on, who in Paris are the dite from the moral point 
of view, but with the higher class of artisans. 

According to D. P., there are 40 per cent, of steady 
workmen, and 60 per cent, of sublimes. 

The former he subdivides into — 

1. True workmen, " ouvriers vrais" 10 per cent 

2. Workmen proper, *^ ouvriers" 15 per cent 

3. Mixed workmen, " ouvriers mixtes" 15 per cent 

The sublimes are distinguished into five categories — 

1. Simple sublimes, " sublimes simples,'^ 20 per cent 

2. Disgraced sublimes, " sublimes fietris ou descendus" 27 per 

cent. 

3. True sublimes, ^^ sublimes vrais," 10 per cent 

4. Sons of Gk)d, ^fils de Bieu" 16 per cent 

5. Sublimes of sublimes, " sublimes des sublimes" 7 per cent 

(i.) The (yiwrier vrai works at least three hundred days 
in the year, makes no debts, possesses some slight savings, 
respects his wife, and watches over the education of his 
children. He is always cleanly in his dress, has no quarrel 
with his employer, and, if he has any complaint to make, 
makes it quietly, and his grievance is seldom unfounded. 
Many of these, in fine, become foremen, some even found 
a business of their own. The " true workman " is a dili- 
gent reader of his political newspaper, besides which he 
studies the history of the Eevolution, chiefly in Lamar- 
tine's " Girondists ; " his knowledge of more recent history 
he gains from Louis Blanc's "Histoire de Dix Ans" or 
the popular " Histoire du 2 D^cembre." He is always a 
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Eepublican Democrat. Among the artisans at least there 
are at most but two per cent, who are not Democrats. 
But he is not a Communist, who desires community of 
wives and property, nor a Socialist, who proclaims " the 
right of every one to obtain labour," nor a Hebertist, who 
looks forward to mob rule (jpartisan du gouvernement de 
la canaille). He is only a moderate Democrat, and never 
makes himself an instrument of a third-class demagogue ; 
he never fails at the voting urn, but rarely attends popular 
meetings. D. P. himself began his work under a true 
workman. " Son of a workman, and a workman himself 
since he was thirteen, he had read Voltaire and Eousseau, 
and knew the whole of his Corneille by heart. . . . He 
was acquainted with all the politicians of the time. We 
remember (the good man always speaks of himself in the 
pluralis majestatis, even when he is giving a conversation 
with a comrade) the following opinion which he once ex- 
pressed : — ' The Association of Mechanics,' said he to us, 
*has received 25,000 francs from the Provisional Govern- 
ment ; it will not succeed.' ' Why V * It contains too 
much rabble (fripouille) by the side of the few good 
workmen. . . . Before six months pass they will eat each 
other's heads off.' And on December 2d he said to us, 
' That is what the fripouille has brought us to.' " 

(ii.) The workman proper likewise works at least three 
hundred days in the year. He resembles the "true 
workman" in everything, except that he never leaves 
his savings, if he has any, in the bank for long, and 
does not trouble himself much about the education of 
his children. He is, however, never in debt. Every 
Saturday he puts a third of his wages — the amount of 
his rent — into a savings-box (tire-lire). He frequently, 
however, finds more in it, when the day for opening it 
arrives, as his wife often slips in a franc, which she has 
herself earned or saved. He has no taste for novels, ex- 
cept, perhaps, those of Eugfene Perspire (Eugfene Sue), and 
prefers " La Science pour tous" a weekly publication, in 
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which he learns that potatoes are not so nourishing as 
bread, and that absinthe causes madness. Sometimes, in- 
deed, he allows himself to be tempted to take a glass too 
much, or, as he expresses it^ "II avait donne deux coups de 
trop d, sa pomjpe," But this makes his wife so unhappy that 
he sees that " quand on a cinq ou six mioches, ilfaut alter d 
la chasse avec un fusil de toile (sac) et du zinc (argent) jpour 
le charger (de pain)'^ For he stands in great awe of his 
wife, and in the workshop it is well known that he "buttons 
his coat with pins " (is ruled by his wife). He is fond of 
going to popular meetings, and applauds the speakers ; but 
what he likes best is the theatre, especially melodrama. 
Besides his regular employment he has usually some other 
work, as, for instance, that of concierge, which only occupies 
him in the morning and evening, and which his wife can 
attend to in the day. For " in Paris more work is done 
than in any other city in the world," says the author, with 
perfect right. 

(iii.) The ouvrier mixte also works three hundred days in 
the year, but as maximum, not as minimum. He often 
keeps Monday holy (il fite saint lundi), and then tries to 
pass some story off on his wife, who keeps the cash-box, 
in order to explain the deficit. On pay-day, too, he in- 
dulges a little, but seldom goes beyond the third degree of 
drunkenness (allumette de campagne). He is never seen in 
the fifth state (le poteau td^graphique, so called from the 
resemblance of the singing in the ears of the drunken man 
to the humming of the wind in the porcelain bells of the 
telegraph). His chief amusements are parades, illumina- 
tions, and state festivals. He reads little, but is fond of 
visiting museums. In the opinion of our author, picture 
galleries are the best means of educating the workman. 
" The subject is everything to him. . . . He walks past a 
sleeping or bathing Venus with perfect indifference, and 
knows how to find out what pleases him — a scene of the 
Inquisition, a mother lamenting her child, a flood, or a 
famine. The picture may be a mere daub; if he has 
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understood it, he is moved by it. . . . Altons, messieurs 
les peintres, let us have a little more historical painting ; 
represent the great revolutionary epos. . . . Eaise us by 
your ideas. There will always be artists enough left to 
paint us Venuses, Psyches, saints, and descents from the 
cross." 

The ouvrier mixte, if single, dwells in a furnished room, 
though he usually lives with a workwoman, or one who 
has previously been housemaid. His companion is styled 
crampon (cramp-iron) ; but this concubinage (collage) often 
ends in legal marriage. He is on the whole a good, rather 
weak individual. With him, however, we come to an end 
of the good elements, which form, as was shown, foiir- 
tenths of the working-class. 

(iv.) The simple sublime, who, together with the two 
preceding categories, supplies the chief contingent to the 
popular meetings, works at most from 200 to 225 days in 
the year. He is always in debt, often does not pay his 
rent, and is proud of himself if he can cheat a relation, 
his employer, or the marchand de vin. He changes em- 
ployer five or six times a year. He seizes every oppor- 
tunity of stopping work. When he has no more money 
left, he rues his conduct and makes good resolutions, which 
are never carried out. On pay-day he begins by drinking 
his four litres before he goes to the "tSle" i.e., home. 
If his wife or mistress reproach him, he makes her sing a 
rough Te Deum {chanter un Te Deum raboteicx), that is, 
he beats her ; but he repents it bitterly next morning. If 
he lives single, he almost always has a furnished room at 
a " sleep-merchant's ; " if he has a woman with him, he 
frequently sells the furniture behind her back. On Sun- 
day he keeps quiet enough, but he spends his Monday in 
playing cards and billiards, in abusing the employers and 
talking politics, and invariably gets drunk. Nor does he 
begin work again as long as he has a sou left. On Satur- 
day he propounds Socialistic theories about the capitalists, 
who enrich themselves by his labour ; on Tuesday he says 
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to himself, " Certainly, if I had worked all the six days, 
I should have earned double as much." This act of re- 
flection distinguishes him from the true sublime. He 
always wears a blouse, and looks on every one in a coat 
as an aristo. He gives himself out as a Eepublican, and 
is always an opponent of the Government ; but in reality 
his opposition is directed against his employer, who does 
not pay him enough, and against his landlord, who takes 
too much from him in rent. The sublime never reads. 

(v.) The disgraced sublime comprehends three classes : — 
First, the "pike" {brocket) or procurer, who has begun to make 
money by his mistress, and has sunk deeper and deeper. 
Secondly, the dishonest sublime, who has first stolen the 
implements of a comrade, then his money, has been con- 
demned once or twice — a fact which he of course endea- 
vours to conceal — and seldom or never returns to the 
right way, even though he may seem for some months to 
be a reclaimed and industrious character. Thirdly, the 
" descendu" the most dangerous of all. He is a man who 
has seen better days, has enjoyed a higher education, and, 
after being bankrupt several times, has at last been 
reduced to the workshop. It is he who, by the aid of 
flattery, leads the honest workmen into lawsuits and use- 
less expenses, imposes on them by his fine speeches, and 
takes away their savings from them little by little. These 
three classes of the disgraced suhjime only form seven- 
hundredths of the workmen. They work from 220 to 225 
days in the year. 

(vi.) The true sublime never works more than 170 days 
in the year — about three days a week. He is almost 
always drunk, not on wine, like the moderate workmen 
and the simple sublimes, but on brandy, often on vitriol 
(poivre d^assommoir), (Assommoir, cudgel, bludgeon, is 
used to signify a public-house of the lowest kind.) He 
gets a large glass of spirits for twopence, and it is easy to 
imagine what kind of stufif it is. He cannot stand much, 
and often after a "fish" (one-fifth litre), ses soujpajpes crachent 
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He is almost always incapable of work, and requires a 
draught of brandy to set him up for the moment. But he 
pays for this artificial stimulant by a continual physical 
deterioration, and generally by an early and horrible death. 
The true sublime often begins as a clever artisan, who 
gets through his work easily, and his early successes, 
which are always celebrated by a glass, are almost in- 
variably the first reason of his fall. He is a great bully, 
though a coward at heart; his reputation is sometimes 
founded on his muscular strength, more often on his 
drinking feats. " Laziness, swagger, and gluttony (scyAZo- 
graphie) are the baggage of the sublimes." It is only 
when they act in masses, in revolts and such-like, that 
they are brave, as they are then also often cruel. The 
true sublime, of course, never reads, but he pays great 
attention to the sermons of — 

(vii.) Ze fils de Dieu. The latter has not sunk so 
low intellectually as the true sublime. He also works 
more — about 260 days in the year. He is cleanly, wears 
an overcoat, and is generally an excellent workman. He 
reads his newspaper every day and is a great orator. He 
does not, like the true sublime, find his chief satisfaction 
in being a show-Hercules, but sets up as prophet, patriot, 
and tribune. When he gets drunk, it is not standing up at 
the counter, where the common sublimes se piquant le nez, 
but comfortably ensconced at a table in the backroom. 
He seldom pays his debts, and is rude, and even violent, 
when his creditor presses him. He is a fanatical defender 
of revolts and revolutions, always talks like a gloomy 
apostle, and is a conscious hypocrite. This, however, does 
not prevent him from being very passionate in his so- 
called convictions, or from denouncing as traitor who- 
ever does not act in accordance with his wishes or share 
his opinions. The '* sons of God " form the real kernel of 
the secret societies. They often meet together to talk 
politics, rearrange the map of Europe, and so on. As 
the Jlls de Dieu usually gives himself out as a being of a 
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higher order, he exercises a great influence on the mass of 
the workmen, out of whonj he makes what he can. He 
reads Victor Hugo and Louis Blanc. He has a whole 
dictionary of high-sounding phrases, which have a most 
imposing effect on his audience. He is for ever appealing 
to the " giants of '93." In times of revolution he has an 
enormous influence ; hundreds obey his voice or his beck 
when he leads them against the regular troops. He is 
almost always unmarried, but often lives with a mistress, 
(viii.) An even worse character is that of the " sublime 
of sublimes," who is usually something more than a work- 
man, being employed in the oflBce, and having relations 
with journalists and even deputies. He is not satisfied 
with mere catchwords, like the Jils de IHeu, He hatches 
Socialistic and political theories of his own. He has usually 
read a great deal, of course without having digested it. 
He considers himself quite fit to be a deputy, and in some 
cases does become one. He is less violent than the Jils 
de Dieu, who forms his chief society, and as he is better 
educated, argues somewhat better than he. He busies 
himself chiefly in European politics. In domestic matters 
his theory is confined to the necessity of a social revolu- 
tion in order to make the workmen the ruling class, all 
others being drones or feignarUs* He declaims against 
the sword, the cassock, and the toga (the magistracy) ; all 
members of a Government, even when they are Eepublicans, 
are in his eyes ambitious men occupied in filling their own 
pockets. His eloquence — and he is the chief speaker in 
the popular meetings — is for the most part directed against 
the "suspected" and "moderate" members of his own party. 
The " sublime of sublimes " is cleanly, even particular, in 

* The people b&j feignant, never fain^nty which is only an absurd ortbo- 
graphic correction introduced and carried through by the Academy. If any 
one says feignant in French society, he is considered as an uneducated man 
belonging to the people. Yet the people are right. If the etymology given 
by the Academy were correct, the word would be fairien like vaurien, not 
fainiant. In my opinion the word is of the same origin as the Italian tr^n- 
gardOy that is, feignant^ pretending one's-self to be Ul, tired, acting as if one 
had not heard, and so on. 

R 
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his dress. • His mistress is generally a *'rotichie*' (lorette), 
who is kept by some **h^uillier" (old banker), and 
drives in her own coup^ in the Bois. From his twentieth 
to his thirtieth year he is the Don Juan of the public 
balls. At thirty he would like to marry, but he considers 
a workman's daughter below him, and cannot get a wife 
out of the hcmrgeoisie. For he has neither reputation 
nor means, and the petit bourgeois always maintain the 
system of balance {bascule), according to which bride and 
bridegroom must possess the same fortune. So he ends 
by marrying his ** rouchie,'* who supports him, or a cook, 
who feeds him on perquisites. He figures as a "mis- 
understood" man; it is all the fault of society or the 
Government, if nothing has been made out of him. He is 
the chief virtuoso in the creation of slang words, and those 
which he invents are distinguished by their special wit 
and a certain " recherche** He is a great musical and art 
critic, and makes or mars the reputation of the "prima 
donna de VegoiU/* ie., of the cafSs chantants. He seldom 
works in the workshop, but almost exclusively at home. 

Such are the eight types of the Parisian artisan, that of 
the simple sublime being the most numerous. The two 
first — the true and the ordinary workman — as well as the 
Jils de Dieu, are considerably on the decrease ; whereas the 
moderate workman and the simple subUme, above all, 
the "sublime of sublimes," are becoming rapidly more 
numerous. Many Jils de IHeu and sublimes des stib- 
limes, by means of their greater intelligence and better 
education or a small legacy, succeed in establishing a 
business of their own. They then find out that no busi- 
ness can thrive if their theories are to prevail ; a violent 
reaction sets in, and they become worse masters than their 
previous employers, or, as the slang term is, "patrons 
/traces" If no such conversion ensues, then they choose 
their workmen from among the sublimes, partly because 
these can work more rapidly, and are as a rule more skil- 
ful than the ordinary workman, partly from habit and 
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comradeship. They are, of course, soon bankrupt, and 
become workmen again. 

The wives of the workmen are for the most part like 
their husbands. Those who are married to honest work- 
men endeavour, by washing or sewing, to contribute to 
the support of the family. They generaUy come from 
the country, and from the same district as their husbands, 
to whom they are a great assistance. The wives of the 
sublimes contribute also to the support of the house, but 
in a very different way ; they are almost all either pros- 
titutes or procuresses. If a sublime and his wife cannot 
earn any more money, and they have a daughter, she is 
expected to support them. There are indeed good honest 
women to be found amongst the wives of the sublimes, 
who toil and moil for their good-for-nothing husbands; 
they have their own occupation as washerwomen, small 
greengrocers, and so on. Many pass the most unhappv 
Uves, and subsist on alms. They often accompany their 
husbands on Saturday to watch over them when the wages 
are paid, but they unfortunately also accompany them, 
child and all, into the ginshop, and in the end often even 
follow their example, and take to drinking themselves. 

The number of female drunkards has increased to a 
most terrible extent. 

The school, as also the chief scene of the activity, of the 
sublimes is the public-house, called assommoir (or bludgeon), 
the senate, the pepper-mine, &c. It would be too loxjg 
to quote the dialogues and scenes on this stage, to repeat 
the numerous anecdotes with which the writer has en- 
livened or rather seasoned his analytic description, or to 
quote the songs which he reproduces for our amusement. 
Still less possible is it to enter fully into the different 
remedies proposed by him; it will be enough for our 
purpose if we characterise them shortly. 

The author of " Le Sublime " is a great opponent of a 
standing army, of a state-paid clergy, and of justice as at 
present administered in France. He would prefer a militia. 
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a church supported by its members, judges elected by the 
people, and justice administered gratis. We see that he, 
too, has attended popular meetings ahd read democratic 
newspapers. His opinion deserves more consideration in 
matters on which he speaks from personal experience. He 
would like to see apprenticeship in the manufactories and 
large workshops done away with, as, in his opinion, it is 
the real nursery of sublimism. He demands elementary 
schools, technical schools, and associations for those who 
have attended the latter when they enter into active life. 
The good workmen ought forthwith to establish syndicates, 
which might, in union with similar syndicates of the 
employers, settle disputes, and, above all, prevent strikes. 
These syndicates ought also to issue livrets (certified 
books in which the character and attainments of the owner 
as well as the jobs on which he has been employed may 
be duly entered), as without these an employer is exposed 
to every kind of deception. The Council of Fricdhommes, 
which, as is known, is a sort of court of pacification and 
reconciliation, should be further developed and its juris- 
diction extended, and workmen should be admitted to it. 
Associations on the system of Schulze Delitzsch are warmly 
recommended, while all those founded on Socialistic prin- 
ciples are strongly condemned. No drunkard should be 
admitted to such unions, and every member who becomes 
one should be expelled. The same method should be 
adopted with those who are disobedient or who are guilty 
of acts of violence ; above all, with those who are caught 
in an act of dishonesty. Life insurance institutions and 
societies for mutual aid must do what else is necessary to 
protect the honest and industrious workman against ill- 
ness, old age, and any misfortune which may incapacitate 
him for work. The improvement of machinery is, in the 
writer's opinion, the most efifective means of lightening the 
toil which lames both body and mind, and thus keeping 
the men away from forms of recreation equally ruinous to 
their physical and mental powers. 
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But the author does not appear to me to have seen the 
real difficulty which has to be solved. The question is, how 
to employ the leisure hours of uneducated and half-edu- 
cated men, who must always remain such ; and the greater 
the leisure time, the more difficult is the proble'm. I remem- 
ber to have seen workmen in a glass manufactory who 
earned their hundred francs in three days, and squandered 
them in the other four at the sacrifice of their health and 
their future. In this matter temperance associations, tea- 
clubs, free libraries, churches, and lectures avail little or 
nothing. Here is not the place to enter into this subject 
more fully. I shall merely suggest that until some secon- 
dary occupation, which brings in a slight profit and is not 
fatiguing, can be found to fill up a workman's leisure time, 
he will always be exposed and succumb to the temptations 
of the public-house and of politics. 

D. P. has only given us a picture of the state of things 
in Paris and of one branch of industry. Matters may be 
somewhat different away from the capital, with its intel- 
lectual and moral temptations, or in branches of industry 
which require less intelligence and skill than the construc- 
tion of engines, or where living is less costly, or in manu- 
factories where women and children are also employed. 
But in the principal characteristics, the condition of the 
workmen in Eouen and Lille, in Lyon and Eoubaix, in 
Saint-Etienne and Tourcoing, is, as far as my experience 
goes, similar to what prevails in Paris ; and it seems to 
me that the evidence and opinion of one who has him- 
self been a workman, and is, moreover, a thoroughgoing 
democrat, may not be without interest for those who wish 
to become acquainted with our future masters, and who 
reflect on the problem how, ere they gain this power, 
they may be led into less unhealthy habits of life and 
thought. 
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William E. A. Axon, M.K,S.L., F.3.9. Crown 8vo, pp. lu. and 339, cloth. 1876. 
4s. Sd, 
BABA.— An Elementary Grammiir of tliB Japanese Language, with easy pragreiaira 

By Tutni Baba. CrowQ Svo, pp. liv. and 92, cioth. 1873. 5.. 
BACON.— Ths Life amd TmEa of Fkahots Bacon. Eitraated from tho Edition nf 
his Occasional Writingii 

lir., 708, cloth. 1878, 
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BADEN-POWBLL.— Pboteotion and Bad Times, with Special Reference to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By Geoi^e Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R. A.S., F.S.S:, Author of " New Homes for the Old Country," &o., &c 8to, 
pp. xii-376, cloth. 1879. Cs. 6d. 

BADER.— Thb Natural and Morbid Changes of the Hukut Ers, and thcb 
Treatment. By C. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp. viii and 506, doth. 1868. 16t. 

BADER. — Plates iLLVSTRATiNa the Natural and Morbid CHAjraBs of the Huicii 
Eye. By C. Bader. Six ohromo-lithographic Plates, each containing the figura 
of six Eyes, and four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruments. With ui 
Explanatory Text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo, in a portfolio. 2l8. Price for Teit 
and Atlas taken together, £1, 12s. 

BADLEY.— Indian Missionary Kecobd and Memorial Volume. By the Rev. R 
H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo, pp. zlL and 280, doth. 

1876. 10s. 6d. 

BAIRD.— Annual Record of Sotenob and Industry. Edited by Spencer T. Baird, 
8vo, cloth. 1871-79. 10s. each. 

BALFOUR.— Waifs and Strays from the Far Bast ; being a Series of Disconnected 
Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henry Balfour. 1 voL demy 
8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALLAD Society — Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; laz^e paper, two giinoM 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTTNE.— Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakba Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8yo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BALLANTYNE.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an Introdno- 
tion to the Hitopadela. New Edition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librariu 
of the India Office. 8yo, pp. viiL and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BARAKOWSKI.— Vade Mecum de la Lanoue FRAN9AISE, r6dig6 d*aprds let Die- 
tionnaires classiques avec les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne I'Acad^mie 
Fran^aise, on qu'on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus o^Ubres auteurs. Par J. J* 
Baranowski, avec Tapprobation de M. E. Xittr^, S^nateur, &c 32mo, pp. 224. 
1879. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; m >rocoo, 3s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 4s. 

BARENTS' RELICS.— Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. G^idiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de tfonge. Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 
of His Excellency, "W. F. Van F.R.P. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S. R. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and t 
fac-simile of the ScroU. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 58. 

BARRIERE and Capbndu.— Les Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy. By Thdodoie 
Barribre and Ernest Capendu, Edited, with English Notes and Kotice on Bar* 
rifere, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvL and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

BARTLETT.— Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 

1877. 20s. 

BAtTYE.— What is Vital Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Morphology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is the Dentrital Theory op Geology Tenable ? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

BAZLEY.— Notes on the Epicyclodial Cutting Frame of Messrs. Holtzapffel k 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
Illustrations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.Au Svow pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLET.— The Stabs in Their Courses: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes. 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of "Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAL. — Travels of Fah-Hian and Suno-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India (400 A. D. and 518 a. d. ) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, R A., 
Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map, 
cloth, ornamental. 1869. lOs. 6d. 
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SEAL.— liiSTS Tirnu THK BtiDDHIBT Oanon, commonl? knvn-n iw DhAhxafaha, 
witb Bccompniiyiug nairativeg. Tiaualuted froiu tbe Cbineae by Samael Banl, 
B.A., Trinity College, Oambriilge, ProfeaBor of Chineie, University Colloge, 
London. Pont 8vo, p].. viii. irnd 176, olotU. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

ea, Meinbur 

. . c SooietFy of Bengal, the Pliiloloj^ciil Sooiety of Loudon, and the 

SooiStS Asifttjqw of Farii. Seoood BolarKed and reTiiad Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. -viii. and 9e, doUi. 1868. 5b. 

S.— A COHFAltATiri GUHKAB 0? TBS MOHIBII AKTAR LAVODAeES OF IeTiTA, 

jO wit, Hindi, Panjnbi, Sindlii, Gujamti, Muiutbi, Oriya, nml Bengali. By John 
Beunee, Ben^ Civil Setvioe, H.£.A.8., Jic. tc. Htmy Svo. Yul I. On bounds. 
Pp. ivi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16b.— Vol IL Tbe Noun and the Prunooo. 
Pp. lii. a«d Me. oloUi. 1875. 16a.-VoLriLThBVerb. Pp. lii and 316, doth. 
1879. 16.1. 

BBIiEW.— Pboh THB iBmra to thi Tiaals, A NarmtiTe of s Jonrney tlitongh tlia 
Ooiiutnes of Baluohiatan, AfghaaiBtaD, KhorsMan, and Iran in Ih72; together 
with a complete Synoptical GraRiuiHrnudVooabulaiyof tlieBnibocLtingnnge, and 
H Record of the Motoorologioal Observations and Altitndei on the Msroh from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter Ballaw, C g.I., Surgeon, BBngal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 496. alotii. 1874. 14«. 

BELtEW, — Kasrute and KABnnnAB : a NairBtive of tbe Jonniej' of the EmbaBiy 
to Koshghar In 1S73-4. By H. W. BeUaw, C.S.I. Deinj 8vo, pp. xxili. and 
420, cloth. 1875. 163. 

BELLOWS.— En 0LI9II OuTliRS VncAeniiART for the use of Student* of the Chinew, 
Japanese, and other LsnguAgos. Arrunj^ by JuliD BellovB. With Notei on tba 
Writing of Chinese with Bomun Letters, by Frofenaor Suminera, King's College, 
London. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 368, elobb. 1867. 6b. 

SEUiOWS. — OUTUBE DlCmoNAKT TDB tBB VSS OF UlBSIONAMES, EXFLOBSItS, AFD 

StDdrmts Of LAWoniOO. By Mai MQHer, M.A., Taylorian Frofenor in the mi- 
veraity uf Otford. With an Introdnctian on the proper Dse of tbe ordinary 
English Alphabet in trunsoribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John BaUows. Crown 8vo, pp. x»xi. and 368, limp morowio. 1867. 7a. 6d. 

BELLOWS.— Tons lkb TERSsa. Conjogations of all the Terbs in the French and 
Enghsb Languages. By John Bellows. Beviged by ProfeBBor Beljume, B.A., 
LL.B., of thf UiiiTemity ot Faris, and Offioial Interpreter to the Imperial Conrt, 
and George B. SCriakland, late Assistant Frencb Msster, Royal Naval Sahool, 
Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Vitlues of Frenob and English Uoa«3r, 
Weights, and Heanirea. 32mo, 76 Tables, nwed. 1867. la. 

BEUAW8.— Fkikoh ahd Efblish DlonoHABr fok thk Pooibt. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French -English and English -Frenob divisions on the same page ; 
OQnjngating all the verba ; diatingnishing the genders by different types ; giving 

leasure, and value, by a series of 
ibed. The new edition, whioh is 
md contains many tbouianda of 
aauiDionai woras ana lennerings. oiiniaT^nre maps of France, tbe British Isles, 
Paris, snd London, are added to the Geograpbiral Section. Senond Edition. 32mo, 
pp,6D8,jroan tuckiOrpersianwithonttuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tnok, 12>. 6d. 
BKmHaX.— Dhb Thttbh. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderieh BenediK. With 
Gramnjatieal and Eiplanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Mnstar at tba 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and O. Zimmemiann, Teacher of Uodam 
Ungnsges. 12mD, pp. 128, cloth. 186a 2s. 6d. 
BEBFEY.— A FnActidal GrAmuar of thu Sabskiiit LansuIsb, for the nue of Early 
Students. By Thaodor Benfoy, Professor of Sansittil in the Fniveriitv of Oiittin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal Bvo. pp. viii. sod 206, cloth. 
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BENTHABL— Trkort of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from tki 
French of Etienne Damont by B. Hildreth. Post 8vo, pp. xv. and 472, doth. 
1876. 78. 6d. 

BEVERIDOB.— Trb Distriot or Bakaroanj. Its History and Statistics. ByH 
Beveridge, B.O.S., Magistrate aod Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 2l8. 

BICKNEU,. ^r^eHAriz. 

BIQAKDET.— The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Baddha of the Burmese, witb 
Annotations. The Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies or Burmete 
Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, Vicar Apoitolic of 
Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Post 8yo, pp. xx.-26d and viiL-326, doth. 
1880. 21s. 

BntCH.— Fasti Monasttci Aevi Saxohtci ; or, An Alphabetical list of the Headi d 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre* 
iiixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter do 
Gray Bii-ch. 8v.o, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BIRD. — Physiolooioal Essays. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7«.6d. 

BLADES.— Shaksperb and Typography. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere'i 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; alio 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
7ext of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an niostn* 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.— The Bioorapht and Typography op William Caxton, England's First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Autbor'i 
"Life and Typography of William Caxton." Brought up to tne Present Date, 
.and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appropriately printed in 
demy Svo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 

BLAD£S.~The Enemies op Books. By William Blades, Typograph. Crown 8to. 
pp. xvi.-112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 5s. 

BLAKEY.— IVlEMOiRS OP Dr. Robert Blaket, Professor of Logic and MetaphTsics, 
Queen's College, Belfast, Author of "Historical Sketch of Moral Science,' &r., 
&c. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller, of St. Andrews (Presbyterian Church of 
England), Hammersmith. Crown 8 vo, pp. xii. -252, cloth. 1879. Ss. 

BLEEK.— Retnard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables and Taleu, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Librarv of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, ^.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi and 94, 
<?loth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.— A Brtep Account op Bushman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
J. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BOEHMER.— Spanish Reformers op Two Centuries, from 1520, their laves and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehrter, D.D., Ph. D. Vol. 1, Royal 8vo, pp. 232, 
cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburgh, 15s. 

BOQARDUS.— Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting.— By Adam H. Bogardus, Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of the World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen. Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen, Haunts and Habits of Game Birds, Flight and Resorts 

\ of Water Fowl, Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. With full Directions on Glass 
Ball Shooting, &c. Edited by Charles J. Foster. New Edition. 12mo, pp 444. 
niustrated, cloth. 1878. 10s. 

BOJESEN. — A Guide to the Danish Language. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. Ss. 

BOLIA— The German Caligraphist ; Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOY ENGINEERS.— See under Luktn. 

BOYD.— NjCoXnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into Enijlish Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sd-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 

. Cambridge. With an Introduction by PFofessor CowelL Crown 8vo- pp. xvL 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 48. 6d. 
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BBEKTANO.— On the Histoey anp Dfvei/iphkkt of Grdb, <ki) the Omgin of 

TtuliK-UMIOMa. By Lujo Breiiliiiio, of Asolmffenburg, Biif«ria, Doctor Jurig 
Utriii»qnE et PhilonophiiB. 1. Tlio Origio of Gilda. S. Hsligioua (or SooitJ) 
Gildi. a Tu»n-Gilds or Giid-MBtobftntB, i. Craft-Gildi. 6. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi aad 130, oloth. 1870. St. M. 

BRETTE.— FkEHCR EXAXINATIOU PAPBHR BET AT THE UNTVKHanT OP LlKDON FHOK 
1S39 T0 1B71. Amiiiged sjid edited hy tha Eev. P. H. Emeet Bretta, B.D. 
Cruvu Svo, pp. viii. nnd 278. doth. 3a. 6it.; interleared, 4s. 6d. 

BSmSH UnjSEinj.— List 07 PUBUOATIOKB OV the TltCSTBM OF THB BttlTlSH 
Museum, on applioatior. 

BROWH.— The DBttVIBHKa ; OB, ORIENTAL SFiarruALiBM. By John P. Brown, 
SeorBtaryandDrBBomiuioftlieLijgatlon of the United States of Anierien nt Con- 
»tantiuople. Crown Svo, pp. Tiii. and 4111, oloth, with 2* lUuBtrBtions. 18fi8. lii. 

BBOVH.— SANKKRirPROSODY-AHD NDHERtOAIi STHB0L3 ExFU-tNEU. By Ohftrloa 



How TO USE THB OPHTHALMOSCOPE ; being Eltnnontnry Instrnctia 
OphtliaJinoaoopy. An'snged tor the uae of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, 
gei>n to the Liverpool Eye nnd Ear Iiifirmarr, &e. Grown Svo, pp. li. imd 
with 35 FigucoB, doth. ISTG. St. 6d. 

BRUlfTOK, — AIaF of JafaH. See aader Japan. 

BftOHKEB.— FonoE AST) Mattkb ; Empirioo-Philosophienl Studies tntelligibly 
ilered. With an additional Introduction expreaily written for tbe Knelixh edii 
By Dr Louis Bdohner. Edited by J. Frerteiick Collingwowi, P,K.S,L., F. 
Second English, completed rrom the Tenth Gennfin Eitltion. With a Foiim 
tiie Author. Grown 8to, pp. civ. and 272, cloth. ISrO. 7b. 6d. 

Bin>m,— Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; 



t, doth. ISeO. 7s, Gd. 



BITDQE.—The History of Esahhaddon (Son of Senoaolierib), Kikq of Abbthia, 
BO. fiSl-BGS. Translated front the Caneiforni Inscriptions upon Cylinders and 
Tablets in tbe British Sluseum CoUaotion. Together with Original ^ita, ■ 
Gremniatioal Analysis of each word, Eiplanationi of the Ideograph) by Eitncta 
from the Bi-I.insual Syllfthuriea, and list of Eponyma, 4c By Ernest A. Badge, 
M.R.A.9., Assyrian Exhihitinner, Christ's CoUege, CBmbridgo. Post Sro, pp. 
iii.-ie4, doth. 1880. lOg. 6d. 

BITRBBSa.— ArcbJUdloSICaL Svrtet of Wsstehh India. Report of the First 
Season's 0)>oratioUB in tlie BeljjAm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May 1H74. 
By Jflmas BorEeaB, F.B.G.S. With Efi Photographs and Lithocrauliio Platea, 
RoyoUto, pp. Tiii. and 4B; half hound. 1875. £3. 2a. 

BDROE8S.— Report on the ANTiqinriEs op KIthiIwId and Kachh, b»TDg the 
result of the Second Season's Operations of the AruhiBologioal Survey of Western 
India, 1S74~75. By J. Burgess, F.R.O.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, with 74 
Plates; half bound. 1876. £», 3a. 

-Report on the ANTiytiiTiBa in the Bidab and Aoeanoabad Dis- 

, .Q the Territories of His Highuesa the Nisam of Hsidarabiid, being the 

result of the Third Season's Operations of the Archieological Surrey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.B.A.S., Arahteological Siirvey»r 
and Reporter to Qovernment. Western ludio. Royal 4ta, pp. viii. uid 138, with 
63 Photogiaphie Plates ( half hound. 1978. £3, 2b. 

BUBKELL. — Eleuents of South Indian PALfoasAFRT, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D.. being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
laaoriptions and MSS. By A. C. BnmelL Second enlniged nnd Improved 
Bdiluon. 4to, fp. xlf. and 146, Map and 35 Plntes, doth. 1878. £3, 12a. 6d. 

BUBHKLL.— A Clabsified Index to tub Sabbikit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tasjohe. Prepared tor the Ma.lraa Government. ByA. C. Buniell, Ph.D., &a., 
ie. 4to, aCiff wrapper. Part 1., T'P- iv.-80, Vedio and Teohnienl Literature; 
Part II., pp. iy.-80, Philoaoidiy nnd Law, Part III., Dramn, Epics, Puifinos, luid 
Zantru ; ladiees, 187B. 10s. eadi. 
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BUBNET.— The Bots* Manual of Skamanship ahd Gurkkby, compiled for the mi 
of the Training-ships of the IU>yal Navy. By Commander C. Barney, R.S., 
F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital SchooL Seventh Edition. Ap- 

[ proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the TnuniBg> 
Ships of the Boyal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii and 352, with numerous Blu* 
trations, cloth. 6s. 

BITRNBT.— The Toukg Seaican^s Manual and Biogeb's Guide. By Commander 
C. Bumey, R.N., F.B.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 58S1, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BURTON.— Captain Riohabd F. Burton's Handbook fob Ovbbland Bxpeditioh; 
being an English Edition of the " Prairie Traveller," a Handbook for OverlaDd 
Expeditions. With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Koutes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLEE.~The Spanish Tkaohbb and Colloquial Phbass-Book. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Laogoage. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 28. 6d. 

BUTLER.— HuNOABiAN Poems and Fables fob English Readers. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. 0. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 28. ^ 

CAITHNESS.— Sebious Letters to Sebious Fbiends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of " Old Truths in a New light." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

CAITHNESS.— Lectubes on Populab and Scientipic Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlazged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

CALDER.— The Coming Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of *' The Man of the Future.'' 8vo, pp. 422, doth. 187% 
10s. 6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Cobipabative Gbammab op the Dbavtdian, or South IimiAW 
Family of Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlai'ged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 288. 

CALL. — Revebbebations. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenica" and 
" Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 200, cloth. 1875. 48. 6d. 

CALLAWAY.— NuBSEBY Tales, Tbaditions, and Histobies op the Zulus. In 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Bev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

CALLAWAY.— The Religious System op the Amazulu. 
Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 

Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 

tioii into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 

128, sewed. 1868. 4s. 
Part II.— Amatongo ; o^ Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 

their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 
Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 

in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Bev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 4s. 
Part IV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 

CAMEBINL— L'Eoo Italian© ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini.' With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 48. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel op the Wobld's Divine Obdeb. By Douglas Camp- 
bell. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. , 48. 6d. 

CANDID Examination op Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
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OAMTiOUH CAHTICORDM, reproduced in facsimile, from tlie ScnTeriuii copy in tho 
Britiah Museum. With t-n HistoriciJ and Bibliograpluoil Introduetinn by L Ph. 
Berjeau. Kolio, pp. .16, with 16 Tables of lUnstrationa, Vellam. 18C0. £2, 2b. 

CAREY.— The Past, thb pRsaENr, asd thb Fdturr. By H. C. Oarej. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, olotk 1856. lOs. OJ. 

OASNBOT.- Notes on thb LahIi rescMis and REVsstK Abbebimehts or UPFia 
India. By P. Camegy. Crown 8to. , pp. viii.-136 and foraiB. Cloth. 1874. Ga. 

CATHEaiNE n., MEHniRSOFTHB EUFRKSS. Writteii by herself. WithaProf»oe 
bjA. HeciBn, Trana. from the French. ]2mo,pp. xvi. and 352.1jd!i. 1850. 7a. 6d. 

OATLIN.— O-Kee-Pa. A Religions Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandnna. 
-„._„ „..,-... ^,..^ -,f. ... , ....._....=... ■-- -'Mt-o, pp.TLai.a53, 

■ OA'nJK.—THE Lifted ask SnESIEKn Rockb of America, with their Inflnence on 
the Oceania, Atmoapheric, and Land Currents, and the Uisti-ihation of Baeea. 
By George Catlin. WitbaMapa. Cr. 8vo, pp. jtii. andS38, doth. 1870. 6b. 6d. 
OATLnr.— Shut tour Modth ant> bayb touh Lite. By George Catlin, Author of 
■' Notes of Travels anionprt the North Amerioan Indians," &0. ke. With 29 IlliiB- 
trntiona from Drawinga by the Author. Seventh Edition, oouJsidembly eularged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth, 1878. 2b. Od. 
CAXTOH CELBBBATIOH, 187T.— Catalogue oe the Loah CoHJtmoK of Asti- 

IJDmES, CDRlOSrtJEH, ABD APPLIAKOES CONHBCTED WITK THE ART OF PhINIING. 

Edited by G. BnUen, F.8.A. Post Mvo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3a. 6d. 
CA2ELLEB.— OuTLiNK of the EVOLUTION- PmlOsOPBT. By Dr W. E. Csrolies. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, doth. 1875. 3a. 6a. 

CHALMBSS.— TaB SPKOCLATIOKH OH BlETAPKrSICH, PoLirr, AMD MoBAI-tTT OF 

"TilEOLDPBlLOH(iPHBa,"LAi;-TazE. Translated froiii the Chinese, with an Int™- 
duction by John Chalmers, M.A. Foap. 8iro, pp. xi. and 6B, ololh. IfilJS. 4a. 6d. 

I Jafahehe. By Basil Halt 



CHAPBAN.— DiABBKiKA Asn CttOLEKA 1 Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
throuKli the Agency of tbe Nervous Syatem, Hy Jolm Chapman, M.D., 
M.K.C.P., M.K.C.8. 8vo, pp. lii. and 248, cloth, 7b. 6d. 

CHAPMIM.— Medical Cbaritt : its Abases, and how to remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. Bvo, pp. viii. and 1U8, cloth, 1874. Sa. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sej-Sioknebs, and how to PkeveNt re. An Ejjplanation of iU 
Nature and Succeaafal ll'rBalment. through the Ageni-y of the Ner^'ouB System, 
by moans of the Spinal Ice Bag : with ua Inttndaution on the General Principles 
of Neoro-Thsrhpentita, By ,Tolin Chapman, M,D,, M,E.C.P., U.KC.e. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. St. 

DHAPTBRB oh ChribTIAK Catholicitt. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 



CHILDEB3.— A PALi-EHaLiSH DiCTTONART, with Sanskrit Eqnivnlenta. and with 
nnmernus Quotntiona, Extraota. and Keferencoi. Compiled by Robert Ctesar 
Cbildera, late of the Ceylon Civil Soryice. Imperial 8vo, double oidumiu, pp. 
648, olotli. 1876. £3, 3a. 
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OHINTAMOK.— A Commentary on the Text op the Bhagavad-GitX ; or, ilM 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoio* 

J)hicHl Poem. "With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurry chund Chintunuo, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Bao Maharajah of Baroda. Port 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. Cs. 

CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY.— A reply to "Modem Christianity a Civilised Heathen- 
ism." Being some Commonplace Reflections on Orthodoxy. Second Ediiios. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 238, cloth. 1876. Is. 

CLARK.— A Forecast of the Belioion of the Future. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By "W. W. Clark. Posl 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

CLAUSEWTTZ.— On War. By General Carl von Clause witz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volames complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1873. £1,18. 

CLEBIEKT AND HUTTON.— Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their 
. AVoRKS. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 

By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. Ixxxvii 

386 and 44, and Ivii. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 21s. 

COLEBROOKE.— The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henby Thokas Coli- 
brooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 volt. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with PortrMt and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. II. and IIL The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes l^ E 
B. Co well. Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 288. 

COLENSO.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of NataL 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 78. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 6s. 

C0L7MBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

" The book is amusing as well as clever." — Athtnceum. " Many exceedingly humorous pas- 
sapes."— P«6t/c Opinion. •« Deserves to be read.'*— Scotsman, ** Neatly done." — OiXLpkie. 
** Very amusing." — Examiner. 

COMTE.— A General View of Positivism. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 42^, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

COMTE. — The Catechism op Positive Religion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. 18rao, pp. 428, cloth. 1858. 6s. 6d. 

COMTE. -—The Positive Philosophy op Augusts Comte. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xxiv. 
and 400 ; Vol. II., pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 25s. 

CONOREVE. —The Roman Empire op the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by Richard Congreve, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. 

CONOREVE. — Elizabeth op England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. ISmo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 28. 6d. 

CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon op Modern Greek-English and English Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modem Greek-English. Part II. English 
Modem Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 aud 582, cloth. 187J. 27s. 

CONWAY. — The Sacred Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

CONWAY.— Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A., Minister of South 
Place Chapel, and at the Atheuajum, Camden Road. 18mo, pp. 146, stitched in 
wrapper. 1876. Is. ^ 

CONWAY.— Human Sacrifices in England. Four Discourses by Moncure D. 
Conway. 18mo, pp. 64, sewed. 1876. Is. 

CONWAY.— Idols and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of "The Eastern Pilgrimage," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 
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COOMARA SWAMY.— The Dathavansa ; or, The History of the Tooth Relic of 
GotamH Buddha, in FaU verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 

COOUABA SWAMY.— Sdtta Nipata ; or. Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

COTTA.— Geology and History. A popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bemhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COUSIN. — The Philosophy op Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the Ereuch. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant^s 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 104, 
cloth. 1864. 6s. 

COUSIN. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Examination of Locke's 

Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 

the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. 

Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author's last 

■ corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL.— Prakkita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararucbi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL.— A Short Introduction to the Ori>tnary Prakrit of the Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and. Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Edinbui^h. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. Ss. 6d. 

CRANBROOE. — Credibilia ; or. Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK.— The Founders OP Christianity; or. Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s. 

CRAWFORD.- Recollections op Travel in New Zealand and Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &c., &c. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi.-468, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

CROSLAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

CUNNINOHAM.— The Ancient Geography op India. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Roval Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNNINOHAM. — The Stupa of Bharhut : A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century, B.c. By Alexander Cunningham, C S.I., CLE., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.) 
Dir.-Gen. Archseol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viii.-144, with 67 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CUSHMAN.— Charlotte Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 128. 6d. 
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OUST.— A Sketch op the Modern Languages op tbb East Indies. Accompanied 
by Two Language Maps ; ako, Classified List of Languages and Dialects and a list 
of Authorities for eaek Language. By Bobert N. Oust, late of H.M.I.O.S., and 
Hon. Librarian of the R. A.S. 8vo, pp. xii. and 198, cloth. 1878. 12b. 

OUST.— Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Written from the year 184^1878. By 
R. N. Cust, Author of "The Modem Languages of the East Indies." PostSro, 
pp. xii -484, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

DANA.— A Text-Book of Geologt, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LLD., Professor of Geology, &o., at Yale College, niojstrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vL and 354, doth. 1876. lOs. 

DANA. — Manual of Qeoloot, treating of the Principles of the Science, with speeiil 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colle|^, Academiet, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of th« 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xvL and 800, and Chart, cL 21i. 

DANA— The Geological Story Briefly Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LLD. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

DANA. — ^A System of Mineralogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with 
Appendix and Corrections. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 892^ doth. £2, 28. 

DANA— A Text Book of Mineralogy. . With an Extended Treatise on CrystiUIo* 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood* 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 188. 

DANA— Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology ; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist uid 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Third 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

DATES AND Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical Aboh^ 
OLOGY. (Primaeval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAUDET.— Letters from my Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3s.; boards, 2s. 

DAY.— The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St, John V. 'Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 

DE PLANDRE.— Monograms of Three or More Letters, Designed and Drawn 
ON Stone. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A.Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £3, 3s. 

DELEPIEBRE.— HiSTOiRE Ijtteraire des Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

DELEPIEBRE.— Mac aroneanaAndra ; averum Nouveaux Melanges de Litterature 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 1(M. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Analyse des Travaux de la Societe des Psilobiblon dk Lon- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Revue Analytiqub des Ouvrages :6crits en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu'au xix*^™e Sifecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to, 
pp. 608, stiff covers. 1868. £1, lOs. 

DELEPIEBRE.— Tableau de la Litterature du Centon, chez les anciens et chfz 
LES MODEBNES. Small 4to. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 
and 318. Paper cover 1876. £1, Is. 

DELEPIERRE.— L'Enfer : Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les L6gendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 6s. Only 260 copies printed. 



DENHyS.— A HimiBOOK Of the CaNTOM VBBNACnUkB OV THB CHISESE LaNGCAQE. 
Beiug a Series of Introduotorji Lchohb for DgmeiUo aod BuninesB Pmi««es- By 
N. B. DeuuyH, M.R.A.8., &CL Kuyal Std, pp. iv. lad 228, doth. 1874. SOa, 



SENNYB.— A Handbook of MalaT CoLLoquiAL, as epoken in Singnpore, beini 

Seriea of Introduotory Lewon* for Domosir ■" ^■—' ■>_ it 

I>enuys,Pli,D.,F.K.G.S.,M.B.A.S. Impl.. 



Seriea of Introductory LeMoni for Domostio bdiI Biutioeu pnrpwiGC, Bj N. B. 
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DENNTB.— The Folk-Lobb or China, and tra Attinitiks witb that of the 
AltlAN ASH SEWnc Raceb. By N, B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.O.8., M.B.A.3. 
8vo, pp. ice. clotli. 1876. 10a. fid. 



SE TDfNE.— Tke IhvEHtIOH 01 FaiS7ISii: A ColleoUon of Texts and Opiniom. 
Description of Kiirly Frinta and Flnying Carda, tlie Blntik-Bouka of Ilie Fifteeuth 
CoDtury, tbe Legpad of Laurans Juiuzoou Oostet of >luirleni, uud the Works u! 
Jolin Gutenberg and his Asjcwiates. lUustnited with Fao-iimQaB of Early Trpea 
indWoodcuts. ByTheo. L. DeFinna. SBcoud Edition. Ii. roy«l 8vo, eloguilly 
printed, snd bound iu cloth, vith embossed portrsits, and a uioIUtude of Fsu- 
■imilea and lUiutratioiu. 1S7T. £1, la. 
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DDBSON.— HoKOGRAPH OF TBE ASIATIC Cbikoftera, u>i CutnloRiie of the Speeiei 
or Bats in the Culleotton of blie ludiaa Muaeum, Calcutta. By O. E. Dobson, 
M,A., M.B.,F.L.S., So. 8yo, pp. viii. snd 228, cloth. 1876. t!>. 

D'ORSET.— A PSACTICAL GKAMKAB of POBTCOnSHE AJjD EnQUSH, exhibiting ID ■ 

SsriBi of EierraaeH, in Double Translation, the IdiomaliD Structure of both Laa- 
gungea, as now written and apokeu. Adapted, tu Ollendorff's Systetn by tbe "Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Cornua Christi College, Cambiidge, and Profaasor of 
tbe EnRliah Language in that University. Third Edition. 1 vol 12nio, pp. viii, 
and 298, clotb. im. 7s. 

ICORBET.— CoLLOQDtAL POBTDfiliBSE : or. Words and Phraaas of Every-day Life. 
Compiled from Diotation uid Conversatiou. For tbe Use of Bnglieli Toun'ata in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, kc. Et the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey. Third Edition, 
enlarged. I2mo, pp. viii. and 12(1, doth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

DODOLAS,— CHINESE-EnOUSH DiOTIONABT of THB VEBNACOLAa OnSpOBXB Lan- 
GUAQE of Ahot, with the principal Tarintions of the Cltaug-Cbew nnd Chin- 
Cliew Dialects. By the Rev. Ootatain Douglaa, M.A., LL.D., Giaag,, Misrioniiry 
of the FrBsbyterian Church iu Bnglund. 1 1 oL bigh ijuarto, double eolumns, pp. 
632, dotb. 18T3. £3, 3a. 

D0DGL4B.— Cbijmi LASonAflB ABD LiTERATDBt Two Lootures delivered at the 
Rijyal InHtitution. by R, K. Dougloj. of the British Museum, niid Professor of 
Cbineae at King's College. Crown 8vo, vp. 118, cloth. 1875. Ss. 

tMCOLAS.— The Life of Jt^oalz KhaK. Tranalated from the Cbineso. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglns, of the British Hnaenio, and Pmfeetor of 
Chinese at King's College/ Crown 8vo, pp. uxvi. and 106, doth. 1877. 5a. 

SOmE.— Griuu'b Law. A Study ; or, Hints towarda an Eiplanation of the so- 
called " Lautverachiebang ;" to which are added some Remarka on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant Douse. 8vo, 
pp. x>i. and 232, doth. 1876. 10a. 6d. 

DOWBOF.— A Classical Diotionabi of Hindu Mythology and Reliqiok, Gbo- 
OBAPMr, HlaTuhT, aNO IjTBBATiiaH. By Jobn Duwaoii, M R.A.S., lote Profeisur 
of UiuduaUni, Stall College. Post 3vo. pp. 432, doth. 1879. lUi. 

SOTSOH.— A Oeammae of the Urdu ob HraDOaiAirt Lamol'age. By John Dow- 
son, M.E.A.8., Profeaaor of HinduatajiT, Staff College, Snndliurst. Crown Svo, 
fp, svL md 204, with 8 Plates, doth. 1872. IDs. 6d. 
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DOWSON.— A Hindustani Exercise Book; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extiucts ndap'tcd for Translation into Hind&st&ni. By John Dowson, M.R.A.Sm 
IVofessor of Hindust&nl, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 28. 6d. 

DUNCAN.— Geoorapht of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all Indii, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of etch 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Editioo 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Information). 18mo,.pp. 
viii. and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

DUSAR. — A G R AMMAB OP THE GERMAN LANGUAGE ; with Exercises. By P. Friedricb 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL-2p8, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 

DUTT.— Historical SuDMEa and Recreations. By Shoshee Chunder Dutt, M 
]^,ih4door. Vol. I. The World's History Retold, in Two Parts:— I. The Ancient 
World.— II. The Modern World. Vol. II. Bengal: An Account of the Country 
from the Earliest Times— The Q^eat Wars of India- The Ruins of the Old Worid 
read as Milestones of Civilisation. Two vols, demy 8vo, pp. viii. -469, viiL-5S8, 
cloth. 1879. £1, 12s. 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOUm j:y . —Subscription,, one guinea per annum. Extra 
ISeries. Subsoripti9ns — Small paper, one guinea; large paper^ two guineas, per 
aunum. List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK.— Khirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maukvi 
Haflzu'd-din. A Nqw Edition of the Hindustani Text, careifully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindtistanl at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 18s. 

ECHO (Deutsches). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
Ration. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post8vo, pp. laO-andTOj.cloth: 1863;- 3s. 

ECHO FRAN^AIS. A Practical Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 

ECO ITALIANO (L'). A Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugens 
Caraerini. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98, cfoth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

EOO DE MADRID.. The Echo of Madrid; A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and- Henry, Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp; xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

EDDA S.kmundar Hinns Froda. The Edda of Saemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. Svo, pp. viiL 
.' uud 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1366. 7s. 6d. 

EDKINS.— China's Place in- Philology. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

EDKINS. — iNTRobuoTiON TO THE Stddt OP THE CHINESE CHARACTERS. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 188. • 

EDKINS. — Religion in China ; containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese : with Observations on the prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.l). Second Edition. Post Svo, pp. 
xvi. and 260, cloth. 1S7S. 7a. 6d. 

EDKINS.— Chinese Buddhism : A Volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, and 
CriticaL By the Rev. Joseph Edkins, D.D., Author of ** Religion in China," 
" Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters," *' A Mandarin Grammar," 
&c. With an Index by John Wylie. Post 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs op Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval Svo, cloth. 
Vol. 1, pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. 2, pp. xxxvi. and 1104. 1859. £^, Ss. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. Jt'4, 4s. 
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EDWARDS. — Chapters op, the Biographical History op the French Academy. 
1629-1863. "With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ** liber de 
Hyda." By Edward Edwards. 1 vol 8 vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6s. 
Ditto, large paper, royal 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries and Founders op Libraries. By Edward Edwards. 8vo,- 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 

EDWARDS. — Lives op the Founders op the British Museum, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1670-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
"With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 

EOER AND QRIBIE.— An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A. D. By John W. Hales, M. A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 
64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

EGOELINO.— See Vardhamana. 

EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

Provinces op the Equator : Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
(GreneraL Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 6s. 

General Report on the Province op Kordofan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Enginers, Commanding Expedition of Reconnaissance. Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 
6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Report on the Seizure by the Abyssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com- 
mander. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d 

EGTFTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 A.H. (1878 A.D.) : Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Koptic Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 28. 6d. 

EHRLICH. — French Reader: With Notes and- Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 

EITEL. — Buddhism: Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
1873. 5s. 

EITEL.— Fenq-Shui ; or," The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6p. 

EITEL.— Handbook por the Student op Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIS. — Etruscan Numerals. By Robert EUis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John'g 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ELLIOT. —Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lore, and Distribution op the Races 
op the North- Western Provinces op India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.R.A.S., &c. &c. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xx. , 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1, 16s. 

ELLIOT.— The History op India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. I. o.p.— Vol. II., 
pp. X. and 580, cloth. 18s.— Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— Vol IV., 
pp. xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s.— Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
21s.— Vol. VL, pp. viii. 574, cloth. 21s.— VpL VII., pp. viii. -574. 1877. 21s. 
VoL VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. 
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SmZUBH DIALECT 80GIBTT. — Sabicriptioii, lOfe. 6d. per annam. Liat of pii])fiei> 
tiona on appUcaticm. 

ENGLISH AHD FOBEIGH PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRABY (THE). 

Post 8vo, cloth, iinifonnly bound. 

I. to III.— A HiSTOBT OF liATEBiALisv, and Oiticism of its present Importence. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authoritfied Translatiozi from the Germas 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three Yolnmes. VoL I. Second Rdition. 
pp. 350. 187a 10b. 6d.— II., pp. yiii. and 29S, 1880. 10s. 6d.- 
IIL in the Press. 
lY.— Natusal Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simoox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
Y. and VI.— The Creed of CHRiSTBNiiOM ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. By W. B. Greg. Sixth Edition,, with a New Introdoction. 
In two Yolumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1879. IBs. 
VII.— Odtbikes of the Histobt of Religion to the Spread of tei 
Uniyebsal Reuoions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated frum 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter^ M.A., with the author *s sssist- 
ance. Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 250. 1880. Zs. 6d. 
Till. — Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three tReligionf 
of the Chinese ; with Observatioos on the Prospects of 'Christisa 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. 
Second Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 187a 7s. 6d. 
IX.— A Candid Examinajion of Theism. By PhysicoR. Pp. 216. 
1878. 7a 6d. 
X. — The Coloub-Sense ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of " Phy- 
siological .Esthetics." Pp. xiL and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 
XI.— The Philosophy of Music ; being the substance of a Course ef 
Iiectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. Pp. 336. 1879. lOs. 6a. 

Xn.— CONTEIBOTIONS TO THE HlSTOl^T OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUXA5 

Race : Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Pott 
8vo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 1880. 6s. 
XIII.— Dr. Appleton : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M. A. Pp. 350. 188L 10s 6d. 

Extra Series. 

I. and II.— Lessing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M. A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxiL and 328, and xvL and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879. 21s. 
III. — An Account op the Polynesian Race: its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
IV. and v.— Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion- 
India. By Snmuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 406; viiL 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

ETHERINOTOK.— The Student's Grammab of the Hind! Language. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. xiv., 
255, and xiiL, cloth. 1873. 128. 

FALKE.— Abt in the House. Historical, Critical, and .Ssthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Fulke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, "with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, M.A. Royal Svo, pp. xxx. 
356, cloth. With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illaatrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 

PARLEY.— Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farlfey, author of 
"The Resources of Turkey," &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gUt. 1878. 
10s. 6d. 

FENTOH.— Early Hebrew Life: a Study m Sociology. By John Fenton« 8vo, 
pp. xxiv.-102, cloth. 1880. 5s. 
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FERGUSON AND BURGESS.— The Cave Temples op iNDtA. fiy James Fergttson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S, Impl. 8vo, p^. xx.-536, With w 
Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2s. 

FEUERBACH. — The Essence op Christianity. By Ludwig Feu^rbach. Tri^slated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of StrauBs's ** life 
of Jesus." Large post 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth.- 1871. Cs. 

FICHTE.— J. G. Fichte's Popular "Works : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man — The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir % "William Smith, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s; 

FICHTE.— The Characteristics op the Present Age. By Johann Gottlieb Fichtev 
Translated from the German by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth. 
1847. :6s. 

FICHTE.— Memoir op Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. Second- 
Jtotion. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. 

FICHTE.— On the Nature op the Scholar, and its Manifestations. By Johann 
Gottlieb f^ichte. Translated from the German by William^ Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8 vo, pp. vii. and 131,. cloth. 1848. 3s. 

FICHTE.— The Science OP KifowLEDGE. By J. G. Hchte: Translated from' ther 
German by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, ppi 378, cloth. 1868. IOs» 

FICHTE.— The Science OP Rights. By J. G. Fichte. Transkted from the German' 
by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vb, pp. 506, cloth. 1869. 10s. 

FICHTE.— New Exposition op the Science op KInowledge. . By J. G. Fichte. 
Traiislated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

FIELD.— Outlines OP AN iNTtiRNATtONALCbjDE. By Dkvid Dudley Field. Second' 
Edition. Roykl 8vo, pp. iii; and 712, sheep. 1876. £2^28. 

riOANIERE.-^ELVA : A Story op the D!a.rk Ages. By "Viscount de Figanidre, G;C. 
St. Anne, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. Ss* 

FITZGERALD. -Australl^n Orchids. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F. L. S. Folio: —Part T. 
7 Plates.— Part XL 10 Plates.— Part Itl. 10 Plates.— Part lY. 10 Plates.— 
. Part V. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21«.; Plaiu, l^Os. 6d. 

FISCHEL.— Specimens op Modern German Prose and PbETRt ; " with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. Hf. M!. Fischel, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German M^aster to the Stock weltGrammar School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

FISKE.— The Unseen "World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, Bf.A-., LL^B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 18761 10s. 

FISKE.— Myths and Mtth-M'akers ; Old Tides and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B'., Assistant liibrarian, and' 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

FORJETT.— External Evidences op ChristianiHt. By E* H. Forjett. 8vo, pp; 
114, cloth. 1874. 28. 6d. 

FORNANDER.— An Account op the PbLTNESiAN Race : its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the iHraes of Kamehameha I. 
By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the Islknd of Maui, H.L I^ost 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248, cloth. 187^7. 7b. 6d. VoL II., pp. viii 'and ^)0, cloth. 
1880, 10s. 6d. 

FORSTER.— Political Presentments.— By William- Foi^ter, Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crowii 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 4s. 6d. 

FOX.— Memorial Edition- op Collected' Works, by W. J. Fox; 12>oLj. 8voi 
cloth. 5s. each. 

FRANKLYN.— Outlines op Melitart Law, and the Laws oi* Evidench. By H. B; 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— Proobbssiyb German Rba]>bb, with Copious Notes to'the FiMi Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Crown Svo^ pp; 16ej clothe 1868. 4s. 6d* 
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FBIEDBICH.— A Grammatical Course of the Germak Langtjaoe. By P. Fried- 
rich. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 102, doth. 1877. ^ 6d. 

FBIEDRIOH.— A Grammar of the German LANavAGE, with Exercises. See 
under DusAB. 

FBIEDERICI.— BiBLiOTHECA Obientalis, or a Complete List of Books, Papen, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germaay and 
France ; on the History, Geography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. 8vo, boards. IS76| 
pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878^ pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 

FB(EMBLING. — Gbaduated German Beadeb. Consisting of a Selection from tbe 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively; with a •complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Sixth Edition. 12mo, pp. viiL sod 
306, cloth. 1879. 38. 6d. 

FR(EMBLINO.— Gbaduated Exercises fob Tbanslation into G-erman. Conait- 
ing of Extracts fron I ihe best English Authors, arranged' progressively ; withu 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Qtto Froembling, PhD., 
Principal German' Blaster at tbe City of London Sbhool. Crown- 8vo, pp. ar. ani 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 48. 

FEOUDE.— The Book op Job-. By J. A. Froude, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford.. Reprinted from the Weitmimier Eeview, 8vo, pp. 38,- doth. ]i. 

FRTER. —The Khteno People of the Sandowat Distbiot, Abakan. By 0. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8to, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRTEB.— PIli Studies. No. I. Analysis, and P&li Text of the Subodh&lanka^^ or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8yo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRUSTOIT.— Echo FtiANjJAis. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. ByF. 
de la Fruston. With a Yocabulary. 12mo, pp. vL and 192, cloth. 3a. 

FURNIVALL.— Education £N Eably England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in Olden Times," for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fumivall, M.Ai. 8vo, pp. 4-andlxxiy., 
sewed. 1867^ Is. 

GALLOWAY.— A Tbeatise on Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
wwr» M.B.I.A., F.e.S., &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. X.-136, cloth. 
1880. 68. 

aARBE.— See VaitAna Sdtba. 

GARRETT.— A Classigal Diction abt- op Rjdia :; Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c.,, of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8^0, pp. x, and 794, 
cloth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

GAUTAMA.— The Institutes op Gautama. Edited^ with- an Index of "Words, by 
Adolf Friedrich* Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Breslau. 8vo, pp. 80; 1876, stitched, 38. 6d., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

GAZETTEER op the Centbal Pbovinces op India. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary ta the Chief Cbmmissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 
With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

GEIGER. — A Peep at Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Republic from 
the Plicifio to tbe Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. LI Greiger, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45^ Original' Photographs, doth, 
24s. 

GEIGER.— Contbibutions to the Histoby op the Development of the Human 
Race : Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 
1880. 6si 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (The) : OB, Monthly Joubnal op Geology. With 
which is incorporated "The Geologist.*' Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &c., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &c., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1880. 208. each. 



aiLBa.— Chinese SKFroHEs.-Ey Herbert A, Oile>, of H.B.M.'a Cliiiin CoinuI«r 

Servioe. 8VD, pp. 20-1, cloth. 18T5. 10a. Gil. 
aii:.E8.— A DlCnoBABT OF COLlfKlUIAL IHIOMS IN THB MANBARIy DlftLECT. BJ 

BerT«rt A. Giles. 4to, pp. 68, half bound. 1873. 2S*. 



OILBS. — CHTNEaEWirnoUI A Ticachbh. Boing & 

SentencOB in tha Mandarin Dialect. With a Vf 

12mo. pp. eo, half bounil. 1872. 5b. 
OIIB3.— The San Tzu Oaisr, ; or. Three Ohamcter OlaBsic ; mid tba Oli'Jati Thu 

Wan ; or, Thousand CliiLn.otet Essay. Metrically Tranalated by Herbert A. Gilen. 

12rap, pp. 28, balf bound, 1873. Sa, Gi 

BttABS.— Adyanos Thodqht. By OhorlBi B, GiaM. etown 8vo, pp. kixvI. niid 188, 

cloth. 1876. 6a. 
OOETHE'S Faust. See undsr ScogKSs. 
GOETHE'S MiNOB FoEUS. Sea under Selsr. 

. GOLDSTnCKEB.~A DiorimiiliiT, SaksKKIT AND EnSLIBa, extended and improred 
from the Seoond Edition of the Dietionacr of ProfeMor H. H. Wilaon, with hia 
suBcticm Hnd coDcuirennc. Together with a Supplement, GraminBtickl Appen- 
dices, nnd an Index, serving as a Sansltrit-Engliiih Voeabnlary, By theodoca GokT- 
ataoker. Fucta I; to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6a. each. 

aUFU 

tolplea, 
IllUBtrationa,' drawn on woed, by Alfred Crowmull. A oompi 
" MlinehhsUBBu " and " Owl(;lajia,'' baaed upon theiamonaTRmul tale of the Gooroo 
Panunartun, and sxhibiting, in the form of a akilfuUy-conatructed oouBecnti»8 
nairative. some of the fiheat irieaimans of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
8vo, pp. 223, tfcHly gUt Drnaniental' cover, giit 

OOTEB,— Thi Fole-SobOI or SoOTHBEH Iin»A. By 0. K Gover, M&dm. Oon- 
tenta : Cnnareae Sdobb ; Badaga Songa ; Coorg Bongs ; Tamil Songa ; The CuraJ j 
Halayilam Songa ; Telngu Sod!{i. 1 toI. 8vo, pp. xiviii. and 300, cloth. 1872.' 
lOa. bd. 

ORAJIUATOGBAFHT. A MandiI: op Befesehde to trb ALrnAHSTB of AkoimHt 
aNh MunisN Lahqcaoes. Based on the Gorman Compilation of- F. Ballhora. Im 
1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. SO, ckth. 1861. 78. Od. 

OBAT.— DiHWlNIANA : Eaaiya nnd Roriowa pevtoiumg to DarwibisiB. By Aaa 
Gray. Crown Svo, pp. xa. and 396, cloth. 187J. 10s. 

OREEN. — SilASGaPEARE AND THB Ehbleu-WbeteXs :. An Eipoaition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Eiproaaion, Preceded' by a View of the Embleiu-Book 
Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one voltune, pp. xTi. 
B72, profusely Uluatrated with 'Woodcuts and Photalitb. Plates elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870. Large medium 8™, EI, lis. 6d. ; large imperii Bvo. £2, 13s. 6d. 

OSBEN. — Ansbea AlcTAtI, and his Booka of Erablems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphiial Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
and other lUaatrationa. Dediooted to Sir William Stirling-Ma.twell, Burt,. Reotor 
of tbe UQiVBTKty of Edinburgh. Only 2B0 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360^ 
bandBomely bound. 1SI3. £1, li. 

OREEHB.— A New Mbthod of Leabhinq to Read, Write, asd SSeak thi 
Fkbniiii LanuUAQK; or. First Lesaone in French (Introductory to Olleudorff'a. 
I«ger Qranmiar); By G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8Vo, pp. 248, doth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

OEEO.— Tbdth veebds BDiEiCAnoH. By- W. K. Greg. Foap, 8vo, pp. 32, doth. 

iy W. B. Greg. Fcap. SvO; pp. 40, clotb. 
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OBEO.— LiTERABT AifD SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By "W. B. Greg. Fourtb Edition, 
conaiderably eularged. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15i 

GREG.— Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of thb Abtisajt Class. By W. 
R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 1876. lOu. 6d. 

GREG. ^Enigmas of LifeI By W. R. Greg. Thirteenth Edition, with a postserijrt 
Contents: Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. , The Significance of life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiL and 314, cloih. 
1879. lOs. 6d. 

GEEG. —Political Problems for OUB Age AND CouNTEY. By W. R. Greg. Coa- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. 11. England's Fatore 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. IV. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic "Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VL Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economie 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New Regime, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
doth. 1870. lOs. 6d. 

GREG.— The Great Duel :■ Its true Meaning uid Issues. By W. B» Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 187L 28. 6d. 

GREG.— The Creed of Christendom; its Foundations contrasted yvith its Super- 
structure. By AY. R. Greg. Sixth Edition. With a New Introduction. 2 
v(As. Post Svo, pp. cxxiv. and 156 ; vi. and 284, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

GREG. — Rocks Ahead ; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Reply to ObjeetorSi Crown 8vo,. pp. xliv. and 236^ cloth. 1874. 

«rSa 
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Kurz. Forest Flora of British Burma. Vols. I. and II. ISs. each. 
Markham's Tibet. 21s. 

Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. lOa. 6d. 
Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 
Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 
Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vol. III. 5s. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 
Do. do. Vols. III. to V. 12s. each. 

Oudh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each. 

Pharmacopoeia of India, The. 6s. 
People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 
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INDIA OFFICE FUBLICATIOlfS i—cfmtinued^— 

Raverty's Notes on AfghaniBtan and Baluchistan. 2s. 

Kit jput^ma Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 5s* each. 

Saunders' Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 

Smith's (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 

So well's Amaravati Tope. 38. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. lOs. 6d. each. 

Watson's Cotton for Trials. Boards. 10s. 6d. 

Do. do. Paper. lOs. 

Do. Rhea Fibre. 28. 6d. 

Do. Tobacco. 5s. 

INOLEBT.— See under Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By theBer. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, PortsmotttL 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 158. 

INMAN.— History of the English Alphabet : A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, IVLD. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A- M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. &. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL KuMiSMATA Orientalia (The). — Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Pj rt I. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp.84, with a PUteand 
Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d. — Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Torkumios. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s. —Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidae. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii.-56, J^ith 3 Autotype Plates. IDs. 6d.— 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 6s. — Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s. — ^Part VL The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 
10s. — Vol. I., containing the first six parts, as. specified above. Roy&l 4to, half 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d. 

JACKSON. -^Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. "NV. Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 187S. 43. 6d. 

JACKSON.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &c., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, wrapper. 
Part I., pp. civ. -128, 10s. Part II., pp. 176, 10s. 

JA6IELSKI.— On Marienbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its "Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. Ss. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times op Bertrand Du Guesclin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and viii., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is. ; Roller, varnished, 
£1, lis. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 6s. 6d. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. viii. and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.— Vol. N., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
28s. 

JENKINS.— Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principail Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, "Weights and Measures ; omitting What everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. Is. «d. 
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JDHHBOII.— Orisntal Relioions. and thetr REunaN to ITnitehral Beliqion. 

IimiA. By BamuelJoliDBOa. Nev Edition. In 2 vula. post 8ra, pp. 408aiid402, 

Dloth. Sis. 
JOILT.— See Nahad(ea. 
JOmtn.— The Art or War. B; Baron de Jomini, General onA Aide-de-Cnnip t( 

"■- " ror of Rumiii. A NewiEdilion --•'■ ' " j ..-..- f i.x.. 

.. . French. ByCspUin G. H. 

Crown Sto, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 

JOKDAK.— Albdu to the Coubsh or Lectubks on Metai-luhgt, et the Pari« 
Central Scbuol of ArtBandMannfactureB. By 3. Jordan, O.E.M.L & S.I. Di^my 
4Co, paper. With 140 Plates, DeacKption of the Platei, Numcriaal Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 



EASCHEB.— QuESTioNNAntE Fbancais. QuBBtiotn on Frenoh Grammar. Idiom«tio 
Difficulties, and MilituCT ExpFeaskinB. £v Tbeoilnte Koroher, Ui.B. Fourth 
Edition, Breatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, oloth. 1879. 4a. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 6b. 6d. 

KARDEG.— The SplBIT'a Book. Contmiuins the PriniriplM of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul. &o., &c, according to the Teachinga of Spirits of 
High Degree, tiunamittad through various mediunii. collected and set in order by 
Allen Kftidcc. Translated from the 120tb tbouaand hy Auna BlackwelL Crown 
8to, pp. 612, cloth. 18TS. 7s. 6d. 

KABDEO.— The Medicm's Boos ; or, Guide for Mediunw and tor Evocations. 
Containing the Theoietio Teachings of Spirits oonoerninn iUi kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Moans of Communication with the Invi>ible World, the Develuniiiout 
of Medianiniity, ko. fus. By Alien Kardec. Translated by Auna Blaokwell. 
Crown 870, pp. 468, cloth. 1876. 7a. 6d. 

SABSBO.— Hkaven and Hef.L ; or, the Diflno Jnstice Vindicated in the Plumlity 
of Eriatences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7«. 6d. 

KKNDEIOK.— Greek Ollebdohff. A PrograagiTe Exhibition of the Principlei of 
the Greek Grammar. By ABahal-O. Kendriok. 8to, pp. 371, cloth. 1B70. 9b. 
Third Keviaed Edition, Crown 8.0. pp. 210. 

KIHAHAM.— Vallbts and toeib Eelation to FiaBCREs, Fbactdbeb, antj Faults. 
By Q. H, Kiimban, M II.I A., F.R.G.S.I., kc. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll Crowu iio, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7b. ikl. 

KIMO'a 8TEATAGEH (The) : OB, Tbk PkaM, OJ- PotAKD ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Beoond Edition, Crown. 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874 2«. Ud. 



Kiatner. 4ta, pp. It. and 32, sewed. 1869. 
KLBKM.— WosoLeEeatinh; or, Active and P 
and Unhealthv People. By C Klemm. 
wrapper. 1878. la. 

KOHL.— Travelb jjj Canada a»d through tub States or New Tobk and 

PENifBTLYANiA. By J, G. Kohl. Traualated by Mrs Perov Sinnett. Keviaed by 
the Author. Two yoIb. post 8vo, pp. cv. and 794, cloth. 'I86L £1, la. 
E&AIIS.— CaRibbad and iTa Natcbal Heiliko Aoentp. from the PhyBiological 
and TberapeulJoal Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. With Notes Introductory 
hy the Rev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition. Eevised and enlargeil. Crown 
8vD, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5a. 
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KBOEOER.— The Minnesinger of Gebmant. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8to, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7b. 

XURZ.— Forest Flora of British Burma. By S. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
harium. Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols, crown 8to, pp. xxx., 550, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. 

LACERDA'S Journey to Cazembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
R. F. Burton, F. R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy Svo, pp. viiL 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 

LANARL— Collection of Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanaii 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

LAND.— Thr Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the "Dniversity of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part XL 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LANE. — Selections from the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Hon. Doctor 
of Literature, Leyden ; Translator of " The Thousand and One Nights ; " Author 
of an ** Arabic-English Lexicon,*' &c., &c. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole. Post 8vo, pp. cxii.-127, clptb. 
1879. 9s. 

LANOE. — A History of AL^terialish. By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised 
Translation from the German, by Ernest C. Thomas. To be completed in 3 vol*. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 'Vol. I. Second Edition. Pp. 350. 1878. IDs. 6d.— VoL XL 
Pp. viii. -398. 1880. 10s. 6d. Vol. III. in the Press. 

t 

LATHE (the) and its Uses ; or. Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modem appliances for the Omamentation <^ 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Fifth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16s. 

LE-BBUN.— Materials for Translating from English into French j being a 
sliort Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Fifth Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

LECHMEBE.— The Great Canon of St. Andrew of Crete. Translated by Lady 
Lechmere. 8vo, pp. 42. 1875. Sewed, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

LEE,— Illustrations of the Physiology of Religion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., fcn-merly Professor of 
Surgery, Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Crown Svo, pp. viiL-108, cloth. 1880. 
33. 6d. 

LESS. — A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment of the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hint« 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEQGE.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionarv Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 

LE60E.— The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi 
and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.— Vol. II. The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King; or, The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEOGE.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEGOE.— A Letter to Professor Max MOller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Ti and Shang Tl. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown Svo, 
pp. 30, sowed. 1880. Is. 
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LEIQH.— The Religion op the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12ino, pp. xii. and 
66, clotk 1869. 28. 6d. 

LEIGH.— The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xiL and 
210, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol. , inclading Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Sohwackenhammer. By Chaiies G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1372. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheflfel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketoh-Book. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8to, pp. xvi and 260, cloth. 1874. 78. 6d. 

LELAND.— English Gipsy Songs in Eommany, with Metrical English Translations. 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1875. 78. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang ; OR, The Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidgin-English Sinq-Sonq ; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

LEO.— Four Chapters of North's Plutarch, Containing the Lives of Caius Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
,to Shakespeare's Tragedies; Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modem Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half -morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 Copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. 

LERMONTOFF.— The Demon. By Michael Lermontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. With an illustration. Demy 8vo, pp. 85, cloth. 
1875. 58. 

LE8SIN0.— Letters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph.D. ^ro, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

LESSING.— His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second Edition. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. xiii., 328 ; and xvi, 358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s. 

LETTERS ON the War between Germany and France. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Miiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 28. 6d. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., Demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12s.— Vol. II., Demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
The Physical Basis of Mind. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1877. 
16s. Contents. — The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series, 
Problem the First— The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 
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LBWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry liCwes. Third Seriei 
Problem the Second— Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Thh^ 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth — ^The Sphere d 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. X.-500, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

LIBRARIANS, Transactions and Procbbdinos of the Confebekcb of, held ii 
liondon, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry R. Tedder. 
Imperial Svo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. , 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions and Prbeeed- 
ings of the First Annual Meeting of the, held at Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 187& 
Edited by the Secretaries, Henry K. Tedder, librarian of the Athensenm CHali, 
and Ernest 0. Thomas, late Librarian of the Oxford Union Society. Imperial 8to, 
pp. viii.-192, cloth. 1879. £1, 8s. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Transactions and Froceedihgs of the Second Annul 
Meeting of the United Kingdom, held at Manchester, September 23, 24, and 
25, 1879. Edited by the Secretaries, H. R. Tedder, Librarian of Athenaeum Glali, 
ui id E. C. Thomas, late Librarian of Oxford Union Soeiety*. Imperial Svo, pp. x. 
aud 184, cloth. 1880. £1, Is. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (Thb). Extracted/ from " The Modem French Reader." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOYD AND Newton.— Prussia's Repbesentative Man. By F, Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, ■F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 
648, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID.— Chinese and English £>iCTH>NABTy arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial Svo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 

LOBSCHEID.— English and Chinese Dictionart, with the Punti and Mandaria 
Pronunciation. By W, Lobscheid. Four Pactsw Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 

£8, 8s. 

LOVETT.— The Liee and Struggles op William Lovett, in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associatioof 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions fie entertaihedJ 8vo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. 58. 

LOWELL.— The Biglow Papers. By James Rtissell Eowell. Edited by Thonai 
Hughes, Q. C. A Reprint of the A«thoris6d Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First* and* Second Series in 1* vol. Fcap., pp. lxviii-140 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2b. 6d. 

LUCAS. — The Children's Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii and 670, cloth. 187B. 6s. 

LUDEWIG.— The Literature op American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermanii 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Eilited by Nicolas Triibner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 

LUKIN.— The Boy Engineers : What they did, and How they did it. By the Rev. 
J. Lukin, Author of *' The Young Mechanic," &;c. A Book for Boys ; 30 Engra?- 
ings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRI8; OR, The Testimony op Consciousness. A Theoretic Buay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

MACCORMAC— The Conversation op a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

MACKAT.— Gaelic Etymology op the English Language. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxiL and 604, cloth. 1878. 42s. 

BIADELUKO.- The Causes and Operative Treatment op Dupuytren's Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

BIAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.- See under Childers. 

UAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
' Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhuti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5b. 
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ItALBT.— ThkBeqINHINgS. ByH.P. Malet. Crown 8to 



MAHDLBY.— WoMAS ODTH;nB Crbtstbndoh. An Exposilioo of tlie 1 
eiarUd hy Clirigtinuity on tlie Sociid Positiou and HappitifSa of Wuii 
J. G. Miindley. Crown Svo, pp. viiL and 160, oioth. 181*0. 5s. 



i. una 370, clotb. 1867. Hs, 



BURIETTB-BET.— Tre ItloNUHENTa of Uffbb Eqtpt ; a tnitiHlHtion of tU 
"Itimirairo de la Hnata Kgjpta" of Augaito Mariatte-Bty. Tr^nalutad 1. 
AlphonsB Mnriette. Crown 8>o, pp. ivi. nod ^62, cloth. 1S77. 7b. 6d. 

UABEHAH.— QuiCHUi Gsamuab aKd DiirnoNABr. Contrihutloni townrda 
Grunmar and Dictionary of Quichua, tbe Liingutige of the Yncai of Fero. Col 
leoled hy CUoienta R. Markhun, F.3. A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, sloth. £1, lis. Ri 



ia71. 7a. Cd. 

lUSKHJJL— A M£1£0H or THE Ladv Ana DK Osorio, ConutesB of Chincon, uiJ 
VicB-Qae«n of Puru, A.n. 162S-3fl. With a Plaa tor the oorraot spellmg of the 
Chmnbontt Genua, fly Clamenta R. Markham, C.B., Membor of the Imperial Aea- 
damTNatnmt Curiaaoruni, with the CogoomeD of Chiachan. Small 4Ui, pp. liL-lOO. 
With S Coloured Plataa, Map, and lllustmlioni. Handtomely bound. 1874. 
2»ii. 

HABKHAK— A Meuoir on TRE Indian SuRVEia, By Clamenta R, Markham, 
O.Ii., F.K.a., iu., kc. PubKibed by Order of H. M. Sucretacy of State fur India 
in Council IllustrHtod with Uapa. Second Kdition, Impeiial S<o, pp. iii. 
uid 481, boarda. 1878. 10a. 6d. 

KABKHAlt— NlBa*TlVH3 01'TBEM(B3T0N OC OkOBCB Bo01,(; TO TlBET. and of UlB 
Jonmey of Thomas Mnnauig to Lhnaa. Edited with Notea, an Introduciiou, and 
Livea of Mr. Bogla and Mr, Manning. By Clementa K. Markham. C B., F.H.S. 
Second Edition. Evo, pp. cliv. and 3(i2, aloth. With Mupa and muatmciona. 



MAETIH Atro Tbdbnbr.— The Corrknt OoLt) and Silveb Coins or iu. CousTnies. 

their Weight and nneueus, and their IntrinBie Value iu Enijliih Money, with 
FacainiilBa of the Coina. By Leopold O. Martin, of Hor MaieBty'a Stationery 
Office, and Charles Trilbner. In 1 toL medium 8vn, 141 Platea, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and repreienting about 1000 Coini, with 160 pa^s of Text, hand- 
somely boand in embossed elotb. idcbly gitt, with Emblemalioal Deaigna on tjia 
Cover, and gilt edgea. iaS3. £2, 2a. 

HA&TIN£AI7.— EsBATS, PhilosopmoaL and Thsoloqical. By Jamea M.irtinean. 
2 vol.. cro«n 8vo, pp. It. and 41i-i. and 430, cloth. 1876, I'l. 4a. 



HATHEWa.— ABRAB.1K IBN EIRA'b COMUKNTARI ON TUB CANTICLBB ArTBB THE 
PlBsT EbcKNsion, Edited from theMSS., with a translation, liy H, J, Matliewn, 
B, A, Esetet CoUege, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. i., 34, and 24. limp cluth. 1874. 
2a. 6d. 

HATER.— On TSB Art of Fottert : with a History of iti Rise and Progress In 
LiisruuoL By Joseph Msrer, F.S.A., P.R.S.N.A., An. 8vo, pp. 100, boacda. 
IS71 6a. 
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MATERS.— Treaties Between the Empire of China and . Fobbiof Powm, 
together with Reg^ations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &c. Edited by W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.£.M.'b Legation at Pekiug. 8vo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 

MAYERS.— The Chinese Governhent : a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking, ko,,ko, Buyal 8vo, pp. viii. and 16U, 
cloth. 1S78. 308. 

M*CRINDLB.— Ancient India, as Described bt Meoasthenbs Ain> Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected br 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of tlie Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M*Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &o. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post Svo, pp. xL and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

M'CRIKDLE.— The Coumerce and Navigation of the Ertthbjsan Sea. BeioK 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythrsei, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian's Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
Bv J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post 8yo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1879. 78. 6d. 

MECHANIC (The Todno). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and MetaL Fifth Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 68. 

MECHANIC'S Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and ConeiM 
. Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of '* The I^the ancf its Uses.** 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON Death and Eternitt. Translated from the German by Frederics 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, doth. 
1802. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1863. 68. 

MEDITATIONS ON Life and its Belioious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ** Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." 8vo, pp. vL and 370, cloth. 1863. lOs. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
6s. 

MEDLICOTT.— A Manual op the Geology op India, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the GeologicjJ Survey. By H. B. Medlioott, M. A. , Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S., Deputy Supers 
intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xviii.-lxxx.-818, with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth. 1879. 16s. * 

MEGHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger). By ^alid&sa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Jolinson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

MBNKB,— Obbis Antiqui Descriptio : An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T. Menke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 58. 

MEREDYTH.— Arca, a Repertoire op Original Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A, Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pp. 124. cloth. 
1875. OS. ,Fi' ♦^, «"«»• 

METCALFE.— The Ekolishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of "Gallus" and 
*'Charicles;" and Author of "The Oxonian in Iceland." Post 8?o, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880. 188. 
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.— Leb Kcossus km FoaHoE, Leh FHANJiim BS EooasK. Fit FrBaciiquB 
Alichel, CorreBponditat ds t'lnsCituc de Fruide, ko. In 2 vub, 8vo, pp. vii., G47, 
nnd 551, rich blue cloth, with embUmatiottl ietigaa. With upwBids of 100 Ooati 
of Anna, Ulil other DloBtntiaqB, Price, £1, 12b.— Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 yola. 4to, ball moroiuo, with 3 
additioaal Steel EngraringB. Wr>2. £3, 3a. 

n PoalTlviML Ej the lute John Slurtrt Uill, M.r. 
vo, pp. 2O0, oloth. XS66. 6». 
BULLHOUaE.— Manual of Italian OotrvEitaATiOH. Fur the XJta ol SohoolB, B; 

John Millhauae. 18ma, pp. 126, doth. 1866. 2& 
KILLHOnSE.— New Enoubh AND Italiak PnoNouNomo and Esplanatoht Dio- 
IIONABT. By John Millhooie. Vol L Engliih-TtHlian. Vat. 11. Itoliui-ICugUBh. 
FoutC^ Edition. 2 Tola, aquue Sre, pp. QSl Bud 740, cloth. 138?. 12s. 

BULNB. — NOTEa ON CRrSTALLOUBAFHT AND ObYBTALLO-PUTSICS. Being tho Sob- 

stanoa of Lectures daliTsred at Tedo during the yesra 1ST6-1877. By John 

MUaa, F.G.S. Bvo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. 
KIKOOHOHEBJI.— Pahlati, GojArati, and Enoush Dictionart. By jB,mnBhil 

Daatur niinoohcherji. Vol. I., with Photogr»ph of Author. Svo, pp. cliiii. and 

Ida, oloth. 1877. 14a. 
■ITBA.— llDDDHA GaTa: The Hermitage of Sikya MnnL By Rajendralnla 

Mitra, LL.D., CLE., ito. la 1 vol. 4to, pp. iTi.-25S, with 61 Plate*, okrth. 

1879. £3. 
' MOCATTA,— MonAL Biblical Qlkanings and Practical Tsachihbs, lUustruted 

by Biographical Skebchea Drawn from the .'Bacred Volume. By J. L. Uocatta. 

Svo, pp. viiL and 416, cloth. 1872. 7b. 
UOSBSHFKEKCEBEASERIThe). Froae. Junior Conrse. Sixtii Eilitiua. Eilited 

h/Ch. Caa8al,LL.D., and TheodoreKojoher, LL.B. CrownSvo, pp. wt. and 224, 

alutk 1879. 2i. 6d. 

Sbniob CodbsE. Third Edition. Crown Sfo, pp, iIt. and 418, cloth. 1880, 4b. 
HODERK FKEHCH BEASER.— A QLOeSART of Idiama, GalUoiania, and other Dim- 

cultiea contained in the Senior Oourfia of the Modern French Reader j with Short 

NoticOB of the moBt Imimrtant French Write™ and HiitorioBl or literary Ohnii 

&c. Crown 8to, pp. viii. and 154, oloth. 

nODERN FRENCH HEADER. —SENIOR CoDBSB and Glossast combined. Ga. 

UORELFT.— Tkavelh in Centrai, AMERICA, inoluding Aeeounta of anme Bogiont 
uneiploied ainca the ConquBBt. From the Frenoh of A. Morelet. by Mra M. F. 
Bquier. Edited by B. G. Sqiuer. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 187L Sa. 6d. 

HOEFIT.— A PbachoaL TbRaTIBB on the MANDMCTtlRB or SOAM. By Campbell 
Uorfit, M.D., F.C.8., formerly Pcofeaaor of Applied Oheraistry iti the ITnimrsity 
of Maiylond. With lUuBtrationa. Demy 8to, pp. liL and 370, elath. 1871. 
£2,12b. Od. 

UORFIT.— A PaxonoAii Treattbe on Pdmb FsariLirBM, and the ChamicJ Oon- 
veraiun of Bocli Guanoa, Marlatonei, Ooprotitea, and the Crude Phonihatea of 
Lime and Alumina gonerally into Tartoas valuable Products. By Campbell Morflt, 
M.D., F.O.9., formerly Profoaaor of Applied Chemistry in tho Univenity of Mary- 
land. With 23 Phitea. 8vo, pp. ivi. and 547, oloth. 1373. £4. 4b. 

ItOBKIS.- A Descriptivk and Histobioal Accodnt of the Gocatbrt Dibtrict, 

rN THE PBraiDENO* Of MaDRAB. By Henry Morria. formerly of the Madraa Ciril 
Senice, author of " A Hiatory of India, for nae in Schoola," aud otliot world. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. liL and 3B0, cloth. 1878. 12b. 

KOREHTHAL.— OsrniOHEB and OsTRICH FabuINO. By Julius de MoBeutbal, 
Conaul -Genera] of tbe Sonth African Republiea for Franee; late Uvmber of tho 
LMialatiTu Council of the Cajw of Good Hope, fcc; and Jamea Edmund HartiiiK, 
F-L-S., P.Z.a.; Member of the British Ornithologist's Union, ic. Saouud Edition. 
With 8 full-page musCratJons and 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv,-246, oloth. 
1879. 10B.6d. 

KOTLEY.— John Lothbop Motley : n Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmw. 
Eugli^ Copjfrisht Edition. Crown Byo, pp. lii. and 275, cloth. 1BT8. 6a. 
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HDHAKHED. --The LIFE or Hduavhed, Based on Muhammed Ibu Iihil 
Abd El Malik Ihn Hishsm. Edited by Dr Ferdinand Wilstenfeld. One t 
contaiDing the Arabic Text. 3vo, pp. 10'2€f sewed, £1, la, AntttheF Tolnmi 
tolning Introduction. Notes, sod ludei in Germui. 8n>, pp. U'' !. Uld 26G, I 
7b. 6d. Eftch part told sepantelj, 

HVIB.— Extracts prou thi Cokah. In the Orieinal, with EDgliah mnd 
Compiled by Sir WiJIiam Mair, K.C.S.I,, LL.D., Aothor of "The L 
Mnhomet." Crowa Sro, pp. riii.-Si, cluth. ISSa 3a. Sd. 

HDIB.— OhIQINAL SaKSEEIT TEltTN, on the Origin and History of the Feo 
Indik, their Beligion and Institutiona. Collected, Truulated, and lUustnJ 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D.. fto, ftc, 

Vid, L Uythioal and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caate, with an ll 
into its eziatenos ia the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewrjtte 
greatly enlarged, 8to, pp. ix and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, U. 
Vol. II. The TransHimalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their AfHnity *it 
Westem Branches of the Aryan Kace. Second Edition, revised, 
Additions. 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 512. oloth. 1871. £1, la. 

Vol. III. The Vedaa : OpiDiooa of their Anthore, and of later Indian Write 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, rerise 
enlarged. 8ro, pp. luii. and 312. eloth. 186S. 16b, 
VoL IV. ConipariBon of the Vadie with the later representation of the prii 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xri. and S34, < 
1873, £1, Is. 
Vol. V. Contribations to a Knowledge of the Cosnu^nr, Mythology, R«t 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic A«e, 8to, pp 
and 492. cloth. 18T0, £1, Is, 

KDIE.— Mbthical TRA-vsLATioNa FROM Sahskrit Wbitebs. With BD Intr 
tion. Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Clsssiraa Authors. By J. . 
C.I,a, D.C.L.,LL,D., Ph.D. Post 8yo, pp. iliT.-376, cloth, 1879. Us. 

HDSLLEB.— The Ohqahic Cohbtitdbhtc or Pl&xtb and Yeqetablb Substa. 
and their Cbemienl Analysis, By Dr. O. C. Wittatein. Anthorised Transl 
from the German Original, enlnrged with nnmeroui Additions, by Baron 
von Mneller, C.M.O., M, k Ph,D., F.R.S. Crovn Sro, pp. xtiii, and 
wrapper. 1880. 14s. 

XtFLLEB, —OniuiiE DianoNAST. for the 

Student* of language. With an Introduot 

English Alphahet in ttansoribing Foreign LangDagei. By F, UaiUUUer, M,A, 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows, I2mo, pp, 368, morocco, 1867. 7*. 

MDLLBE. —Lecture oh BoDDmar Nmiusu. By S. Max Hiiller, H,A. 
8m, sewed. 1869. la 

1I0LI.BB.— The Sacrbd Hthns or the Brahmins, as preserred to an in the o 
collection of religious poetry, the Qig-Veda-Sanhita. Tianshitedand explaine 
F. Uai MQller, M. A ., Fellow of All SouU' College. Professor of Comparative I 
logyat Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. ftc. Vol. I. B 
to the Uamts or the Storm-Oods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, oloth. 1869. izi 

VtrLlEB. —The HtBHB or the RiQ-VenA, in the Samhita and Pada Teita. Repr 
from the Editio PHncep^ By F. Max MUller, M.A., Jtc. Second Edition, 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 11 

HULLET.—Gebuak Geu9 ni AH F.KQUSH SnTiHa. Tianilated by Jane Mi 
Fcap., pp, liL ami 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

KiaANAlTDA; or, THE ' JoT or the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in 
Acta. Translated into English Prose, with Eiplanatoiy Notes, from the Sao 
of Sri-Hartha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B.A. With an Introduction by Prof 
Cowea Crown Svo, pp. ivL and 100, clath, 1872. 4s. Gd. 

1IAPIB&.— Folk Lore : or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland w 
(his Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable reUtion of the mc 
Festivalaof ChriKtmna, May Day, St. .Tohn'a Day, and Hallowe'en, to anoienl 
and Fire Worship. By James Nnpiar. F.E.S.E., &o. Crown 8to, pp, viL 
190, cloth. 1878. 4a. 

HABADlTADEARHA-gASTBA; on. The InStiTdtes of Narasa, Transhktei 
the first time, from the unpublished Saoekrit originaL By Dr. Julius J 
Univeniity, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly oritioal, an Indi 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Ii 
Crown Sro, pp. ixit, and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 
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iS POLlTfOAL EooNoHT, By F. W. Nsinnjm. Po>t 8vo, pp. 
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KEWMAN.— HoMERlOTHAIiSLAtlOlIiriTHEOBTANDpBiCTTCE. A Beplj to MllUIieiT 

Ai-nold. By F. W. HewmaiL Crown Svo, pp. lOi, stiff covan, 1M«1. 3b. 6d. 
BEWMAN,— HiiWATHi: Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 

Ncvtnjan. 12mo, pp. vii. &ad 110, aewed. 18G3. 2s. Cd. 
HEWlttAIf.— A Ht.'tTOftr OF THE HUBBBW MotTABCHr from llie Adniiniitnitian at 

Samuel to the Babyloninh Captiyitr. By F. W, Nowmau. Third Edition. Crown 

8va, pp. I. and 31)4, cloth. 1S65. 8i. 6d. 
HEWBUH.^pHABES or FasjB ; or, Paisnges from tbe Hiitonr of my Creed. Hew 

Editioai with Reply to ProfauotHenn Rogers, Author of tUe " EelipBe of Faith." 

Crown 8vo, pp. viiL and 313, cloth. 1874. ^s. Gd. 
K£WIUM'._A Hahubooe or Hodksn Abadiq, oonaisting of a Fractioal Grammar, 

with Dunierans Eiamplea, Dialogoea, and KewEpapei ExtractB, in European 

Type. By F. W. Newman, Post Svo, pp. u, and 192, cloth. 1H66. 6s. 
HHWMAN.— TKANsLiTiosa OF Enqlish Poetrt into LATiH'VErtiBB. Design ed u 

Part of a New Method of InstrufltinK in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Croifn8»o, 

pp. liv. and 202, dutk 18118, 6s. 
HEWHAV.— The Siidl : Her Sorrows and her Axpirations. An Euny towirds the 

Natural History of the Soul, u tlio True Bssia uf Theology. By F. W, Newiium. 

Ninth Edition. Post 8to. pp. li. and 162, oloth. 1874. 3«. Gd. 
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Metro, by F. W. Newroi 
HBWMAS,— A DicnoHART OF Modern ARanrc. 1. Anglo'Arabic Diotion«7. 2. 

Anglo-Arabio Voeabnlaiy. 3 Arabo-English Diolionary, Bv F. W. NoWmui. 

lu 2 rols. crown 8<o, pp. ivi. and 376-461, cloth. 1871. £1, li. 
MEWBUS'.— Hebbew TUElaH. By F. W. Newman. Boyal 8vo, pp. riil. nnd 172. 

Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4a. 6d. 
BBWllAB.— The Moraj. Ihfldbnce of Law. A Lectnio by F. W. Newnmn, May 

20, 18S0. drown 8t-o, pp. 16, sewed, 3d. 
MSWHAM.— Sin AqaINsT Oon. An Anniveriary Diacnurae, preached at Clerken. 

well Unitarian Free Cburuli, St John's Square, Looilon, on Sunday morning, 
wn Sra, pp. 11, 

MEWHAK,— Religion sot Hlatoai. By F, n*. Newman, Foolscap, pp. 08, paper 

wrapper. 1877, la. 
UEWKAH.— MoRKina Pratkbb in thb Household of a Bblievek ib God. By F. 

W. NEwmao. Crown Svo, pp. 80, limp oloth. 18T8. Ij. 6d, 
NEWIUK, — ReoboaNIzATION of Bmousb Institdtioio. ALeetnie by Emeritus 

Profeator F, W. Newman. Delivered in the Hanoheatei Athenieuin, October 15, 

1875. Crown Svo, pp. 28, sawed. 1880. 6d. 
HEW SOUTB TALES, PttBLlCATlONR OF THR OovsBmDwr Of. List On nppUostion. 

HEW SOUTH WALES.— Jo DHNAL AM> PaOOEKDINOS Of THB RoiAL SOCIBTt OP. 
Published annually. Price 10a. &d. Uat uf Contents on application. 

HEWTOS.— Thb Opehation of the Patext Laws, with Snggeationa for tlieir Better 
Administration. By A V. Newton. Svo, pp. 31, tewed. 1864. 6d. 
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NEWTON.— Patent Law and Practice: showing the mode of obtaining aid 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, und Extensions of Patents. With t 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. Y. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Chrown Sfs, 
pp. xii.-104, cloth. 1879. 28. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS:- 

I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. Demy 8fo, 

stitched. Vols. I. to XI., 1868 to 1879. £1, Is. each. 
11. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.B.8b 
Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND. —Geological Survet. List of Publications on application. 

NOELE.— South Africa, Past and Present. A Short History of the Europetn 
Settlements at the Cape. By John Noble, Clerk of the House of Assonbfyof 
Cape Colony. Crown ovo, pp. xiv. and 345, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

NOBLE.— The Cape and South Ajtrica. By John Noble. 12mo, pp. xvL and 218, 
boards, with Map. 3s. 6d. 

NOBLE.— The Cape and its People, and other Essays by South African Writen. 
Edited by Professor B. Noble. Crown 8to, pp. viii. and 408, cloth. 1869. 
10s. 6d. 

NOnUT. —A French Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B. A. Lessons L- 
IV". Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

NOIRIT.— French Grammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c kc. By Jules Noirit 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

NUGENT'S Improved French and Enolish and English and French Pocur 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3«. 

NUTT.— Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Lbttbbs. By 
B. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic l^ 
B. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an EngUsh 
translation, by J: W. Nutt, M. A Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 58. 

NUTT.— A Sketch op Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Intro- 
troduction to ** Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.*' By J. W. Nutt, M. A, &a, 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

OEHLENSGHLAOER.— Axel and YALBORa : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschlager by Pierce Bntler, 
M.A., late Hector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M. A, of St. 
John^s CoU., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiL and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

OERA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Holder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. By W. R. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xzv. and 254, doth. 
1876. 5s. 

OOAREFF.— EssAi SUR la Situation Russe. Lettres ^ un Anglais. Par N. Ogareff. 
12ino, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. 3s. 

OLLENDORFF. — ^Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Ingles segnn 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan dela CarrefLo. 8to, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, oon- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion iigurada 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Ap6ndice abrazando las reglas de la 
sintdxis, la formacion de los verbos regulares, y la conji;^acion de los irregulares. 
Por TeodoroSimonn^, Professor deLenguas. Crown 8vo,' pp. 342, cloth. 1873.6s. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL SERIES.— See under TrObner's Oriental Series. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Report of the Proceedings op the Second Interna- 
tional Congress op Orientalists held in London, 1874, Koyal 8vo, pp. 
yui. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 
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— TRAWSACnONS OF THE SEOOWD SRBalOS 07 THE iNTEnNATIOHAIi 

C0NOBES8 OF Obikntat.istb. Held ia Ltmdon iu SBptombar IR"4. Edited by 
Robert K. Dongla.. Uoti. See. 8vo, pp, riii. and 450, ninth. WH. 21a. 

OTTB.— How Tu Leibn DatJISH (Dano-N'orwHgittD) : a Manual for Students of 
Dnniiih based on the OUenilorffian ijatcm of toaohing langaagas, and adiLpted for 
BBlf-inaiFTUction. By K C. Ott6. Crown 8fo, pp. ut. and338, cloth. 1879. T"- 6d. 
Key to sbore. Orooru 8to, pp. 84, cloth. 3«. 

OVBEBECBL— Catholic OrtHodoST and ANBI.O-OATHOLroiSM. A Word abont the 
Interoanimnnion between tbe Engliab and Octhodox CbitFDhei. By J. J. pTCtbeclc, 



D.D. 






OTSEBEOE. — Bony Cokvehemor. Bj J. J. Overbeck, D.D, Cmwd Sto, pp, 4S, 

' 187(5. Is, 
OWES. — Robert Owen, the Founder of Sooialium in Englnnd. By Arthur John 

Booth, ALA. Crown Svo, pp. Tiii. and 220 cloth. ISOe. 5s. 
OTBB.— Footfalls on the Boundaet op Another Wobui. With NarrativB 

niuHtratioDB, Bj R. D, Owan. An enlarged Engliah CopjrTght Edition. Post 

Svo, pp. IX. and 392, cloth. 1876. 7«. Gd. 

OWHM.— TBB DEBitABI.E LANn BETWEEH THIS WOHLD AND THE NEST. With 

UlustraUve Narrationa. By Kobert Dole Owen. Second Eilition. Crown Svo, 

pp. 456, cloth. 1S74. 7». fld. 
OWKH,— THREABlHOMTWAr: Twenty-Seren Years of Antobiographj. B j R. D. 

Owen. Grown 8td, pp. 344, olotb. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
07BT£B (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Bbbed, Oook, asd Bat It. 

Sneond Edition, with a Now Chapter, " The Oyster-Seeker in London." 12nio, 

pp. viii. and 106, bDords. 1863. Is. 

PUJtEB.— A COKCIHB DlOTtOHABT OF THB PEBHIAN LaHQCAQB. By E. H. PslDler, 

M.A.. of the Middle Temple, Banister- at -Law, Lord Almoner'* Reader, and Pto- 

fesB«T of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College in the University of Cambridge. 

Square royal 32nio, pp. 726. lloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

PALMER.— Leaves FBou a WoBD Huntbb's Note Book. Being aome Contribu- 

■ - -■ - - jniology. By tha Rbt. A. Smythe Pulmer, B.A., sometime 

eraity of Dublin. Crown Svo, pp. lii. -318, cl. 187S. 78. 6d. 

?AL»ER.— The 8oNO of the RBKn, and OTBER Pifcsb. By E. H. Palmar, M.A., 

Oambridgo. Crown Bro, pp. 208, cloth, 1876. hi. 
P1LMER.~The Patriarch and the Tsab. Ttanslated from the Ruas by WaUam 
Palmer, M.A. 
Vol. I. The Replied of the Hcmble Kicoh. Demy Svo, pp. xl. and 674, 
olotb. 1871. 12a. 
Vol. II. Testimonies concebbinq the Patbiakch Nicon, the Tsar, and the 
BoVASs. Demy 8to, pp. UxTiii. and 654, cloth. 1873, 12s. 

VoL III. HiSTORt OF THE CONDEMNATION OF THE PATBIAHOH NlOOK. Dflmy SvO, 



:e Condemnation oi 
pp. livi. and 558, cloth. 1873. 12s. 
rola, IV., v., and VI. SerTIcBs Of THE Patbiaeoh Njoon t( 
StATB of Hia OOOKTEY, J(C, Pp. 1 



a Chdboh ANir 

, xiT.-6«l-1028, 

andlta254; iiri.~1029-1666,'andl-T2, olotli. 1876. 36«. 

PARKER— Theodore Parker's Celebbatbd Diskiursb on Matters Pertain in q 

to Kei.iqion. Peophi'a Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 351. 1872. Stitched, la. dd. ; 

nloth, 29. 

PAEEEE.— Theodore Parker. A Bic^aphy. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 

8yo, pp. viii. and 588, clotb. witb Portrait. 1876. 12i. 
PASKER. — The Collkoied Works of Tbeodorb Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth CaograeiitiDnal Society at Boston, V.H. Coiitainine Iiih Theological. 
Poleraioal, and Oritioal Writings ; Sermons, Speeohea, and Addresses ; ' and 
Literary UiaueUanies. In 14 vola. 8vo, doth. 6^ each. 

VoL L DisiiraraBa on Mattera pertaining to Religion ; with Prefaco by 111* 
Editor, and a Portrait of Farlisr from a medallion by Saullni. 
Pp. 3S0. 
Vol. IL Ten Sermona and Prayers. Pp. .360. 
ToL III- Diacouraes of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Diseoaraea on Politics. Pp. 312. 
VoL V. Diseonraes ot Slavery. L Pp. 336. 
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PAEKEE.— Conrtntied .•— 

Vol. VI. DiscourgM of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 
Vol. VIL Disoouraes of Social Science. Pp. 296. 
Vol. Vin. AliscellaneovB Diflcourses. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. I. Pp. 292. 
VoL X. Critical Writings. U. Pp. 308. 

VoL XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
VoL XH. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 
VoL XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

VoL XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Bfan. Pp. 
362. 

PATERSOK. — Notes on Militabt Subvetino and Beconnaissancb. By Major 
WUliam Paterson. Third Edition. With 11 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. 128,'cloth. 
1875. 7s. 6d. 

PATERSOK.— Treatise on Militart Dra^hng. With a Course of ProgresnTi 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Bojal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. :xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 

PATERSOK.— The Orometer for Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinoibeter,. Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSOK.- Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. 

PATOK.— A History op the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demj 
8vo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

PATOK.— Henry Beyle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A- A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, doth. 
1874. 78. 6d. 

PAULI.— Simon de Montport, Earl op Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Xntro* 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth, 1876. 68. 

PBTTEKKOFER.— The Relation op the Air to the Clothes we wear, thb Houbi 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SoiL WE DWELL ON. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr Max Von Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 
M.D., M.R.C. P., London, &c. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cl. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

PBTRUCCELLI.—PRELIMIN aires de la Question Romaine de M. Ed. About. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cl. 1860. 78. 6d. 

PEZZI. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent researches (Olottologia 
Aria Recentissima). Remarks ' Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. S. l^oberts, M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 200, cloth. 1879. 68. 

PHILLIPS.— The Doctrine op Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George PhHlips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xt. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 78. 6d. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Transactions op, published irregularly. List of publi- 
cations on application. 

PHILOSOPHY (The) op Inspiration and Revelation. By a Layman. "With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled "Aids to Faith." 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches op Anglo- Jewish History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PIESSE. —Chemistry in the Brewing-Room : being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse,.F.C.S., Public Analyst, Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 

PIRY.— Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litterature Chinoise. Pr^par^e par A. 
Th^ophile Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp., xx.-320. 
cloth. 1879. 21s. 
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PLATPAIR.— The Oitibs and Towns o 

By G. M. H. PIftyfair, of Her Maieatj 
506, cloth. 1879. £1, 6a. 

PLIHY.— ThK LeWbbb op Flint the ToubgzB. TranalntBd hy J. D. I.flwi«, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cuubndge. Post Rvo, pp. vij. nud 390, oloth. 1S79. Gb. 

POLE.— Thb Pbilosopht Of Music. A Popular BipOaition of tfan Gsnenil Theory 
of the Art, as basad on the researohea of Halmholt^. Being the aubstame of s 
CouTBG of Lectures doliiered nt the Koyal loBtitution of Great Britain. By Wil- 
liam Pole, MOH. Dos., Oxon ; FeUow of the Royal Societiei of Loadoo ud Edio- 
hnrgh : one of the Examinen in Muiio to tlie Univenity of LondoD. Post 6vo, 
pp. 336. cloth. 1879. lOa. Bd. 

FOHSARS.-OHABLOTrK Oobdat. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Editsd, with Eng- 
liih Notea and Notide on Ponaard, by Profsuor C. Casaal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. li. 
■nd 133, cloth. 1SC7. 2ti. 6d. 

POMRASD.— L'HOHNBOR ET L'AaOKKT. A Comadj. By Frani;o!B PoDsard. Edited, 
withEngliah Notea and Memutr of PoDsard. bj^ Professor C. Cusal, LL.D. Fcap. 
Sto, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. 3a, 6d. 

FBACTICAL aim>E8 ;— 

FRiNfE, BKCCICa, HOLLANO, iMD THE RhINH. Is.— ITALIAN LAKEB. Is.— WiN. 

THBiNa Places oe the Socth. 2i.— SwrrzEBLiND, Satqt, and Korth Italt. 
Sa. 6d.— GENBRAt. OONTraENTAlGuiDB. 5b.— GkmEva. la.— Paris, la.— BeE- 
NSBB Obbbland. 1b.— Italt. 4a.— Oebe-Ajiueroau Faesion Flat. 6d. 

mm.— A Gbamvab akd Dictionary of the Sahoan L»jionAGE. By ReT. 
George Fmtt, Forty Yean n Missionary of the London Missiimniy Society in 
Samoa. Seaond Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Uruwn 
8™, pp. viil and 380, oloth. 1878. 18s. 

PBIOE.— A MONOOBAFH OF THE GadLT. Being the Snbatalice of a Lecture deliverrd 
in the Wondoardian Moacnm, Cambridge, 1878, and before the Geologiats' Associ- 
ation, 1879. ByF.G. Hilton Price, F.G.3, Bvo, pp. yiiL-82, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

QUiBET,— The Reliqiodb Bevolption of the Ninbthknth OEsruiiv. From the 
French of Edgar Qainet. Fcup. 8vo, ii]). il. and 70, parchment. 18SL la. 6d. 

BAM BAZ.— EssAT ON the AbchitectdBs or the Hindiis. By Ram Riu, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bonbon:, Correaponding Member of the " ' " * 



Eind Ireland. V/iOi 43 Plates. 



iwed. 1834. 



RUHBiT.— Tabular List of all the Auhtkalias Bibds at pbbhent known' to 

THB Author, showinB the distribntion of the apeeiea. By E. P. Ramsay, P.L.9. , 
io., Curator of the Australian Muaeum, Sydney, 8¥o, pp. 36, and Map ; boarda. 
1878. Ba. 

BANS, K'lfALLT, A 00, 'B BubinEss ATLAS of the UkItkd StaTKs, Canada, AND 
West Indian Islanos. With a Complete Raferenee Map of the World, Heady 
Reference Index, Jic, of all Post Offices, Ruiltood Stationa, and Villages in the 
United States and Canada. With Intoat official Canaus, 4tD, pp: 212, oloth. 
£2, ISa. 6d. 

RASE,- GbaUiiab of the AnqlO-SaxoH Tonodb, from the Danisfa of Erasmiu 
Bfuk. Bj Benjamin Tliorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Poet Svo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. IK79. Ba. Bd. 

EA8K.— A Shobt Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Fatriaroha in the 
Book of Oeneals, and its relation to the Hebrew Clironology: the Flood, the 
Eiodne of tjie Israelitei, the Site of Eden, ha. From the Daniah of the late 
Professor Bask, with his manuscript conections, and large additiona from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With B Map of Pacadiae and the 
eiraumjacent Lands. Crown Svo, pp. 131, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d, 

BATTOli.— A Habdbook of Odumon Salt. By J. J. L. Ratton. M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army ; Aoting PcoFeasor of Surgery, Hedical College, Madras. 
Bvo, pp. xvUL-282, oloth. 1879 7a. 6d, 

SATEHBTEIH.— The RoasiANa on the Ahtb ; its Discovery, Conqueat, and Colo- 
nization, with a Deacription of tho Country, ita Inhabitanta, Productions, and 
Commsrcinl Ciipnbilities, nnd Personal Aooounts of Bussinn Travelleni. By E. O. 
Rnvenetein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithogiapha and 3 Haps. 8to, pn. liOO, 
clolb. 18«L l,=Ja, 

EAVEHSTEM ANn Hpllet,— The GtMNAsIUh and ftb FrmNOa. By K G. 
Itvrenstoin and John Hulley. With 14 Plat« of Hloatrationa. Svo, pp. 32, 
aewed. 1B67, 2a. 6d. 
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BAVENSTEIN and HuLLBnr.— A Handbook of Gticnastios and Athlrics. Bf 
£. O. Raventtein, F.R.G.S., &c., and John Hulley. With nomextnis Ulutniiott 
8vo, pp. viii and 408, oloth. 1867. 88. 6d. 

BAVENSTEIN. — On Phtstoal Education : with special referenoe to oar Elemei- 
tary Schools. Prize Essay. By £. G. Bavenstein, F.S.S., F.R.G.S., ko. Ctowa 
8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1874. 6d. 

RAVERT7.— Notes on Afohanistan and Part of Baluchistait, Geoapraphietl, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writings of littie jmowA 
Afghan and Tajyik Historians, ko. &c., and from Personal Observation. By 
Major H. G. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio, pp. 96, 
wrapper. 1880. 2s, 

READS.— The Mabtt^doh of Man. By Winwood Beade. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 544, doth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

BECORD OFFIcas.— A Separate Catalogue of the Official Publications or 
THE PuBUC Record Office, on sale by Triibner k Co., may be had on i4[»pliMtion. 

RECORDS OF THE HEART. By SteUa, Author of "Sappho," <'The King's 
Stratagem," ko. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. zvi. and 188, wiUi 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. ds. 6d. 

REDHOUSE.— The Toreish Yademecum of Ottoman Colloquial Lanouagi: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected Vooabolary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Tiirkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Militarv Terms, ^e 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fi^^r indloated. By J. 
W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Second Edition. d2mo, pp. viii. and 368^ cbth. 
1877. 68. 

REDHOUSE.— On THE HisTORT, System, and Varieties of Turkish Pobtrt. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman*s Soul in the Future State. 
Bv J. W. Redhouse, Esq., M.R.A.S, 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 28. 6d.; wrapper. Is. 6d. 
1879. 

REHAN.— An Essay on the Age and AimQuiTY of the Book of Nabathaas 
Aqriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest R^nan. Crown 8to, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. Ss. 6d. 

RENAK.— The Life of Jesus. By Ernest R^nan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed. Is. 6d. 

RENAK. — The Apostles. By Ernest R^naii. Translated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 

REN AN.— Saint PAup. By Ernest R^nan. Translated from the original Prench. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1869. 9s. 

REPORT OF A General Conference of Liberal Thinkers, for the discussioa 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods oi 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

RHYS.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, ^c.,&c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

RIDLEY.— KXmilaroi, and other Australian Languages. By the Rev. "William 
Ridley, B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi and 172, cloth. 
1877. lOs. 6d. 

RIQ-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu H3rmns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for the reli- 

g'ous and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit. 
y the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 2l8. 
Vol. It. 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 526, cloth. 1867. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M. A. 8vo, pp.' 214, cloth. 1866. lis. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 
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WLKT.— MhDLKVAI CHR0?tT0tE8 OF THE CiTY Or LONDON. OhroniclM of the MajOTB 
and SheriAB of LondoD. and the Events whicli hi.ppened in tbetr Db;b, from tlis 
Yew i.ti. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Tranalstod from the original Latin of tho " Liber 
de Antiquia Legibue " (iiubliahed by the Camilen SDoiecy),'in the jionusuon of ths 
Corporation of the Oi^ of London ; attributed to Arnold HtR-Thadmar Alder- 
man of London in ths Rsign of Uanrr III.— Chroniclw of London, aod of the 
UurelH therein, between the Yean 44 Henr; IIL, A.n. 1260, and 17 Edward 111., 
A.I1. 1343. Trunnlated from the originsi Anglo-Noitnan of the "Croniquea de 
London." preaerved in the CottouionCollBction (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Mnseom. Translated, with copious Notea and Appendicea, b; HeDr; Thomas 
Rilev, M.A., Cloie Hall, Cambridge, Banister-Bt-Law. 4to, pp. lii. and 31% doth. 
1893. 12a. 

EIOLA,— How TO Lbabh EnasiAK : r Manual for Students of Runaian, baaed upon 
the OUendorffian Sjatem of Teaching Languages, and ailapteil for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Rnmian Language. With a FreCace by 
"W.R,a. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8to,pp. 57C, oloth. 1878. 12b. 
Key to the above. Crown 6va, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. Ca. 

aiOLA.~A Graduatbd RnsaiiN Rb*iibb, with a Vooabnlnry of all the RuBnian 
words contuned in it. By Henry Riola, Author of "How to Learn Ruiaiau." 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-314, oloth. 1879. 10b. 6d. 

EIPIEI.— SiORBD Rbbiobto ; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermona. By 
Henry L Bipley. 12mo, pp. 231, elotb. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

BOOBE.— A Fkknch Ghakuab, for tbe use of English Students, adopted for the 
PubUo Schools by the Imperial Oounoil of Public Inatmction. By A. Roche. 
Grown 8vo, pp. iii, and 176, oloth. ISIiB. 3a. 

BOCHB.- PflOBB AND Poetbt. Select Pieces from the best Bncli")i Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Tranalation. By A. Roche. Second Mition. Fcap. 
8fo, pp. viiL and 226, cloth. 1872. 28. 6d. 

BODQ. — TaS BIRDH 01 COHNWitL ABD THE SOD.liT IM.ANBH. By the loto EdwBVcl 
Hsarle Boild. Edited, witb an Introiiuotion, Appaiidiic, and Memoir, by J. B. 
Earting. 8vo, pp. Iri.-330, with Portrait and Map, olotli. 1880, 148. 

BOOEfiS.— The WaverletDiotiokarv; An Alphabetioal Arrangement of hU tha 
Characters in Sir Walter Suotfs Waverley Novek, with a DaacriptiyB Analysi* 
of each Oharaoter, and IllustrBtive Selections from the Teit. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth, 1879. 10». 

B08B.— Alfhasetioai. Manual of Blowfipb AilALTaia: showing all known 
Mtthoda, OM and New. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Kou, late B.A,, Member of 
the German Chemiual Society {Author of "Pyrology, or Fire Ohomistry "). 
Crown 8vo, pp. XJL and 148, cloth. 1880. 3a. 6d. 

BM8.— pYfiDLOiir, oa Fire CHKWrsTBV ; aSeienoe interesting to the general Philo- 
sopher, iind an Art of infinite importanoe to the Chemist, Alincralogiat, Metal- 
lurgist, Gcotugist, Agrioulturist, Engineei' (Mining, Civil, and Military), Ic., he. 
By WiUiam Alexander Rosa, lately a Major In tbe Royal Artillery. Small 4to, 
pp. xxviii. and 316, cloth. 1875. 308. 

B YOHKHHIRK WoLDS. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
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as, Newchwang. 8™, pp. 90,.wnippar. 1877. 10a. 
B0fl8.-HoNonB OH Shame! ByH.S. Boas. Bvo, pp. ISa 1878. Cloth. 3a. 6d; 

paper, 28. 6d. 
BOSS.—Bkmotal of the Inuiab TBODFa TO MAi.tA. By R. S. Rose. 8vo, pp. 77, 

paper. 1878. la. 6d. 
B0B8.— The Monk or St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Sobaffel'a ■' Ekke- 

hard." By R. S. Ross. Crown 8to, pp. sii. and 218. 1879. 6s. 
BOUQE Notes of Joitrnetb made in the years 1868, 1869. 1870. 1871, 1872, 1873. 
in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon. Japan, Hongolu, Siberia, tbe 
United States, the Suidwioh Islauds. and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 
1875. 14s. 
BODTLBDOB.— English Rulk and Native Opinion in Intoa. From Notea taken 
u 1870-74. ByJ.auieBRoutlodge. bvo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. lOs. Od. 
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BOWLET.— Orntthologioal Miscellany. By George Rowley Dawson, M. A., F.Z.8l 
VoL I. Part 1, 158— Part 2, 208.— Part 3, 158.— Part 4, 208. 
VoL 11. Part 5, 208.— Part 6, 20a.— Part 7, lOa. 6d.— Part 8, 10a. 6d.— Ptit «, 
lOs. 6<L— Part 10, lOs. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part 11, 108. 6d.— Part 12, 108. 6d.— Part 13, lOa. 6d.-Part 14, 20«. 

BOTAL S0GIET7 OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue op Scientipio Papers (180Q- 
■ 1863), Compiled and Publiahed by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
doth, per vol. £1, in half-morocco, £1. 8s. ; Vol. I. (1867), A to OluseL pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1863), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol 
III. (1869), Greatheed— Leze. pp. v.- and 1002 ; Vol. TV, (1870), L*H6ritier de 
Brutille— Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006 ; VoL V. (1871), Praag— Tiazani. pp. ir. 
and 1000 ; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec — Zylius, Anonymous and Additions, pp. xL 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), Ato Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibafiez-Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophiod 
Transactions), on application. 

BUND ALL.— A Short and Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. Mdthode 
Rapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Fran^ais comme on le Parle. Kurze and Leicfate 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht.' By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers Association. 6d. each. 

sImAVJDHInABR&HMANA (The) (being the Third Brfthmana) of the S4ma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of S&yana, an English Translation, Into>- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Bumell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 128. 6d. 

SAMUELSON.- HiSTOBY of Drink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. Os. 

BAND.— Moliere. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, by 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

SAPPHO : A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Stella, Author of "The Kinp^s StraU- 
gem," &c. Sixth E<lition. With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 132, 
cloth. 1880. 28. 6d. 

SARTORIUS. — Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sartorioi. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Rugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

8AT0W. — An English Japanese Dictionary op the Spoken Language. Bjr 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

8AVAQE.— The Morals op Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Author of " The Reli- 
gion of Evolution," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

SAYCE.— An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayoe, 
M.A.-, Fellow and Tutor of Queen s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

SAYCE.— The Principles op Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, M.A 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHAI9LE.— An Essay on the Systematic Training op the Body. — By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first centenary festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5*. 

SCHILLEB.— The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. &. 

SCHLAOINTWEIT.— Buddhism in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Aths 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A Compendium op the Comparative Grammar op the Indo- 
Europkan, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part L, Phonology. Pp.184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part II., 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 68. 
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BCHULTZ. — XJniversal Dollar Tables (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
SwitEerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 
1874. 16s. 

SOHULTZ.— UItiversal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. 5s. 

SOHWBNDLER.— Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Techoical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwen- 
dler. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 248 pp., cloth. 1878. 12s. VoL II., demy 8vo, pp. xi. 
and 268, cloth. 1£^. 9s. 

SCOONES.— Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones. Fcap., pp. vL-230, cjoth. 1879. 5s. 

8C0TT.— The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviil. 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

SCOTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone's ** The Peace to Come." By Scotus. 8vo, 
. pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 

SELSS. — Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Re-arranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED.— By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 
cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SEWELL.— Report on the Amaravati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C. S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boai-ds. 1880. 3s. 

SBYD.— California and its Resources. By E. Seyd. 8vo, pp. 168, with Plates, 
cloth. 1858. 8s. 6d. 

SHADWELL.— A Ststsm of Political Economt. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. 18s. 

SHADWELL.— Political Economy for the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 
Author of *'A System of Political Economy." Reprinted from the *' Labour 
News.'* Ecp., pp. vi and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Centurie of Pratsb ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
£1, Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE. — Hermeneutics ; or. The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. Part I. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Fumess. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 18s.— Vol. IL Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 188.— Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.- Vol V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi.-504. 1880. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

SHAKSPERE S00IET7 (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SHERRINO.— The Sacred Cmr of the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEd ward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo^ pp. xxxvi and 388, doth. 21s. 

SHERRINO.- Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Mohomedan Tribes of the North- West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sheiring, M.A., LL.B., Lond., &c. 
Vol. II. 4to, pp. lxviii.-3.6, cloth. 1879. £2, 8s. 
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SHERRINO.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, ILA., LLIX 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 58. 

SHIELDS.— The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge ianung 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., PiO' 
feasor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 18b. 

StBBEE.— The Gbeat African Island. Chapters on^ Madagascar. A Popalv 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Expkvft* 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ;. and in the Origiii sod 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and ReUgions felieb 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. ^ 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of ** Madagascar and its Pe<^le, 
&c 8vo., pp. xii'-272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Foar Hluttni- 
tions, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

SIEDENTOPF.— The German Caligraphist. Copies for German Handwritin;. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obi. fcap. 4to, sewed.' 1869. Is, 

SIMCOX.— Natural Law : An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 372, cloth: 1878. 10s. 6d. 

, SIME.— Lessing. His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second Editioa. 
• 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xxii.-328 and xvi.-358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21b. 

SIMPSON-BAIEIE.— The Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By R Simpson- 
.Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp, iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 28. 6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIEIE. — The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv.-28i, 
cloth. 1880. 15s. 

SINCLAIR.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M. A. Foolicip 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 58. 

SINCLAIR.— LovEs's Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M. A. Grown Sto^ 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.— The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sindsir, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

SMITH.— The Divine Government. By S. Smith, MD. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 68. 

SMITH.— The Recent Depression of Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By "Walter .E. Smith, B.A., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vu 
108, cloth. 1880. 38. 

SMYTH.— The Aborigines of Victoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.Li.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-and 466, Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

SNOW— A Theologico-Political Treatise. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

SOLLINQ. — Diutiska : An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

SOLLINO.— Select Passages from the Works of Shakespeare. Translated $md 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 155, doth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 

SOLLINQ.— Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. Ss. 6d. 

SONQS OP THE Semitic in English Verse. By G, K W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 

134, cloth. 1877. 58. 

SOUTHALL.— The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man cpon 
Earth. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xiL and 430, doth. 
lUustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. " 
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SOUTHALL. — The Recent Origin op Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modem Science of pre-Historic Arohseology. By James C. SouthaU. Svo, pp. 
• 606, clo^h. Illustrated. 1875. 308. 

8PEDDINQ.— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. vols, post 8vo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

SPINOZA.— Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. 
Willis, M.B. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cl. 1870. 21s. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTIOK, An Essay on, considered in its bearing upon Modem 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3s. 

SPBUNER.— Dr Karl Von Spruner's Historico-Geogeaphical Hand-Atlas, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obi. cL 1861. 15s. 

SQUIEB. — Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical By E. G.' Squier, 
M. A., F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cL 1870. 38. 6d. 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— Publications of Her Majesty's Stationery Ofpice. 
List on application. 

8TEDMAN.— OxPORD : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. By Algernon M. M. 
Stedman, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 
1878. 7s. 6d. 

STEELE.— An Eastern Love Stort. Kusa Jdtakaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 

STENT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
Bsaiads, &c. (from the Chinese), py G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.R. A.S. ^ost 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

8TENZLER.— See Gautama. 

ST0EX8.— GoiDELiCA— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cL 1872. 18s. 

STOKES. — Beunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. afid 280, and Facsimile, cL 1872. 15s. 

STRAKQE.— The Birle ; is it '" The Word of God " ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cl. 1871. 78. 

STRANGE.— The Speaker's Commentart. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viiL and 159, cl. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

STRAKQE.— The Development op Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange^ 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. -110, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

STRAKQiB.- The Legends op the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. -244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

STRANGE.— The Sources and Development op Christianity. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx.-256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

STRANGE. —What is Christianity? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 
Chart. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 
2s. 6d. 

STRANOFORO.— Original Letters and Papers op the Late Viscount Stranpord 
UPON Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. • 12s. 6d. 

STRATMANN.— The Traoicall Historie op Hamlet, Prince op Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. . Edited accordiog to the first printed Copies, with the various 
B;eadings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 120, sd. 
3s. 6d. 

STRATMANN.— A Dictionary op the Old English Language. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30s. 
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STUDIES OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874. 28. 6d. 

SWEET.— HiSTOBY OF English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lirti. Bj 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 48. 6d. 

S7ED AHMAD.— A SiRiBS of Essays on th^ Life of Mohammed, and SubjeeU 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I. 8fo, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cl. 1870. 30s. 

TALBOT.— Analysis of the Organisation of the Prussian Abmy. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Boy. 8vo, pp. 78, cL 
187L 3s. 

TAYLER.— A Betrospect of the Beligious Life of England; or. Church, 
Puritanism and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory 'Chapter on Becent Development, by James Martineaa, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Prince Deukalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878. 12s. 

TECHNOLOOICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture, Civil, Military, and Naval; Civil Engineering, including Bridge 
Building, Boad and Bailway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and EngineMaking ; 
Shipbuilding and Navigation; MebaQurgy, Mining and Smelting; Artillenr; 
Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. 
Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s. 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket Dictionary op Tbohnioal Tibmb 

USED in Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzbsisch, Frangais-AHemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Bumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition ol 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo. Cloth, 128. 

TEQNEB.— Esaias Tegnbr^s Frithiof s Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Hamel. Crown 8vo, pp. vi-280, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 

THEATBE Fran9ais Moderne.— a Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Bev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. ; C. Cassal, LL.D. ; and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

First Series J in 1 voL cr. 8vo, cL, 6s., containing — 

Charlotte Cord ay. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D, Pp. xiL and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 145. Separately, 
28. 6d. 

Le Voyage I Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Bev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
28. 6d. 

Second Series, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s., containing — 

MoLi^RE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8yo, pp. xx. and 
170, cl. Separately, 3s. 6d 

Les Aristocraties. a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Bev. P. H. K Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cl. Separately, 4s. 

Third Series, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s., containing — 

Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barridre and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barri^re, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 

L'Honneur et l* Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp. xvi. and 171, cl. 1869. Separately, Ss. 6d. 
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—A Candid Examination OF Theism. ByPhysicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 198, cloth. 1878. Ts. 6d. 

THOM.— St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. An attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Bev. J. H. Thorn. 8vo, pp. ^. and 408, cl. 
1851. 58. 

THOMAS. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of ^Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cl. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles op the Pathan Kings op Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains By E. Thomas, F.K.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cl. 1871. 28s. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Resources op the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to "The Chronicler of the Pathin Kings 
of Delhi." By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 60, cl. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sd. 5s. 

THOMAS.— J AINISM ; OR, The Early Faith op Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two autotype plates and wood- 
cuts. 1877. 78. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory and Practice op Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viiL and 135, bds. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMSON.— Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson, Author of *' The 
World of Being," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. Tiii.-206, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

THOMSON.— Institutes op the Laws op Ceylon. By Henry Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, oL With Appendices, pp. 71. 1866. £2, 2s. 

THORBURN.— BANNtf ; OR, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorbum, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bann6 District. 8vo, pp. X.-480, cl. 1876. 18s. 

THORPE.— DiPLOMATARiUM Anglicum Mvi Saxonici. a Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King ^thelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
Quilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8yo, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cL 1865. £1, Is. 

THOnOHTS ON LOOIC ; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUQHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modem Science and Philosophy. Sixth Thousand. Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1879. Is. 

TIELE.— Outlines op the History op Religion to the Spread op the Universal 
Religions, by C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch, by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M. A Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 250, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

THURSTON,— Friction and Lubrication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new methods and with new apparatus. By Robert H. 
. Thurston, A.M., C.E., ic. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-212, clo h. 1879. 6s. 6d. 
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TOLHAUSEN.^A Synopsis of thb Patent Laws of Yabious Ck>nNTBixs. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sd. 1870. Is. 6d. 

TONSBEBQ.— NOBWAT. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charki 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— A List of the VARions Works pbepabed at thi 
Topographical and Statistical Dbfartment of the War Office, may be 
had on application. 

TORRENS.— Empire in Asia. How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cl. 1872. 14s. 

TOS^ANI.— Italian Conversational Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Pradtically. - By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Beading Course. By G. Toscani Fcap. 8vo, pp. ziL and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1876. 48. 6d. 

TOULON.— Its Advantages as a Winter Besidenoe for Invalids and Others. 
By an English Besident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TRObNER'S American and Oriehtal Literary Becord.' A Begister of the most 
important Works published in North and South America, India, China, and 
the British Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Bussian Literature. The object of the Pah- 
lishers in issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of eTery 
publication of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per 
number. Subscription, 5s. per volume. 

TRUBNER.— Trubnbr's Bibuographical Guide to American Literature: 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 18s. 

TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 

Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvL and 428. 1878. 16s. 

Texts prom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma* 

Eada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
y S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, Ix>ndon. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zacha- 
riae, with the Author's sanction and assistance. Pp. 368. 1878. ISs. 

A Sketch op the Modern Languages of the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Ma^s, Classified list of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Bobert Cust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of B.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War-God: A Poem. By Kilidas&. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Balph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principalof Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii. and 116. 1879. Ss. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, Geo- 
graphy AND Literature. By John Dowson, M.B.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers ; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.E.L, D.C.L., &c Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 14s. 
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RUBHESB OKIEHTAL SERIES 

Post 8vo, unif onulj bouoil. 

MorKBN ISDIA AKD THE INDIANS ; being a Serie» of ImpressionB, Not«fc 
and Euays, By Monior Williams, D.C.L., Hon, LL.D. of tlm Unii 



... .... _, , , l.D. oftinjUnivBraity 

,1 Colcntrta, Budeo Professor of Snnakrit in the Lluiisisity of Qiford. 
Third Edition, reiised and anamented b-T oonaidet'-' - = '-'■ "^■" 

lUustrutLona aud Mnp, pp. y 



Third Edition, reiised and anRmented by oonaiderablB ndditioni. With 
"'-■-'■ - ■" ■■ — 1879. ■■ 



The Ltfb ob Legend of Gaddama, tlie Buddha of tie BurmeiH. With 
AnEotiitionB, the Ways to Neibbaa, and Notioo ou the PboDgjiBB, «r 
Burniebe Monks. By tlio Bight Kev. P. Kgandet, Bishop of Itamatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of AvB nnd Pegu. Third Edition. 2 tdIs. I'd. ki, -308 
and yiii.-326. 1880. 21b. 



SBiiKCTiONB FBOB THE KoRAN. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
>■ Arabic-Engliih Lexicon," &e. A New EdkioD, Reiieed, with an 
lotroductiou. By Stsnley Lane Poole, Pp. cxii.-174. 187!*. 9e. 

Obinese BuDUHiaw. A Volunio of Sketches, Hblorioal and Critieal, 
By J. Edkini!,D,D., Author of " China'a Place in Philology," "Religion 
iDCbica,"&a.,&c Pp. 456. 1S80. 18b. 

Tub Guustan ; or, Robe Gahdbh of Sbdkh Id'uauLR''D-I>iH Saiii or 
Sbiraz. Translated for the first time iitto Prose uid Verse, with in 
Introduotoiy Preface, tind a Life oE the Aatlior, from the Atiih Kadah, 
byBdwardfi. Eastnick, )r,B.S.,M.R.A.S,,^c. Second Edition. I88U. 
Pp. zivi.-S44. Ids. ed. 

A Taimodio MiaOBlLiMT ; or, One Thonsand and One Eitracta from the 
Tulmud, the Midrashim, and the KabbaJab. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hersbon. With a Prefaoe by the Rev. F. W. Earrar, D.D.. 
F.R,8., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Maioaty, and Canon of West- 
minater,- With Notes and Canioiia lodexea. Pp. uviii. and362. 1380. 
14g, 

BtlDD&IBT Birth &raitr£H; or, Ji,taka Tales. The oldest collection oC 
Eolk-Lore extant : being the JMakatthavannanEi. for the Grat time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fautboll, and translated by T. W, 
Rhja Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. oivi. and 348, 1880. 18b. 

lain, Author 

LiKBOTSTlo AKD Obikbtal EasATH. Written from the year 194fl-]878. 
By R. Oust. Autbor of " The Modem Languages of the East Indies." 
Pp. iii.-484. 1880. IBs. 

Tht /alloteiHg morki are in prrparaiion -.— 

Bdbdhist Kbcosbs of the Wbstebn Woeui, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 
Hwea Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduo- 
tiun, Index, ka. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge ; Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols. 



Ter Foeub of Hafiz or Shiiia^ Translated from the Peraian Into 
English Verse by B. H. Palmer, M.A,. Professor of Amhie in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

IWDIAJT Tales rROM Tibetan SounCBa. Translated from the Tibetan 
into German, with Introductions by Anton Sohiefner, of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg. Rendered into English, with Notes, by W. 
R. S. Ralston, 
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UNaEB.— A Shobt Cut to Beading : Tiie Child's Pint Book of Leasont. Fuil 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. 32, cl. 1873. 5d. lafofii 
■heets. Pp. 44. Sets A to 15, lOd. eadi ; set B, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4b. 
Bequxl to Part L and Part II. Fourth Editicm. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cL 1873. Ci 
Parts L and II. Third Edition. Demy 870, pp. 7^ clotlL 1873. Is. 6i 

• 

UNGEB.— W. H. UiraBB'B CoNmnious Supplbmbniabt WBirma MoDkLE^ deanej 
to impart not only a good business hand, but ooneotness in tiaasciibing. Own 
Svo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 

UNOBR.— The Student's Blue Book: Being Seleetions frmn Official Com- 
spondenoe, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Beading and Copying Maniucripti, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Cadezing, and Digettiag, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Betums. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Folio, ppi 
100, paper. 1875. 4s. 

UNGEB.— Two HuNDBED Tests in Engijsh Obthoorafht. or Word Diciationi 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viii and 200, olota. 1877. Is. 6d. plain, 
2s. 6d. interleaved. 

UNGEB.— The Script Psdcer : By whiah one of the remaining difficultlcf of 
Children is entirely removed in the firsi stages, and, aa aoonseqoence, a consider- 
able saving of time wfll be effected. In Two Parts. By W. M. Unger. Parti 
12 mo, pp. zvi. and 44, cloih. 5d. Part II., pp. 50, eloih. ^d, 

UNGEB.— Preliminabt Wobp Dictations on the Bulbs foe Spellino. Bj W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

UBICOEOHBA.— Mapoteoa Colombiaka: Catalogo de Todos los Bfapas, Fknoi, 
Vistas, &c., relatives a la Am^ea-Espaftola, Brasil, e Idas »dyacentes. Am- 
^lada cronologicamente i precedidade una introducoion sobre la historia cartogn- 
hca de America. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bo^^ta, Nueva OrasacU. 
Svo, pp. 232, cl. 1860. 6s. 

YATTANA SUTBA : The Bitual or the AsraABVA Yeda. Edited, with Critiol 
Notes and Indices, by Dr. B. Oarbe. Svo, pp. viii. and 190, sewed. 1878. Sa 

VAN CAHPEN.— The Dutch in the Abctic Seas. By Samuel Bichard Vin 

Campen, author of "Holland's Silver Feast." Svo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 

Expedition and Boute. Third Edition. Pp. zzxviL and 263, clotii. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. in preparation. 

VAN DE WETEB.— Choix d*Opusoules Philobophiques, Hibtobiqubs, Politiqub 
bt Litt^baibes de Sylvain Van de T^tyer, Pr6c6d6s d'Avantpropos de FEditeur. 
Pbbmibbb SIbie. Crown Svo, pp. 374. Boxburghe style. 1S63. 10s. 6d. 
DEUXiiEMS S^Bis. Crown Svo, pp. 502. Boxburghe style. 1869. 12s. 
TboisiIme Sj^BIB. Crown Svo, pp. 391. Boxburghe sffle. 1875. 10s. 6d. 
QUATBiiHE S£bie. Crown Svo, pp. 366. Boxburghe style. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— Gbammab of the Fbench Lanouagb. By H. Van Laun. Parti 
L and IL Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. 151 and 120, d. 
-"1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. zii. and 285, d 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— liEgoini GBADUiss de Tbaductioh et be Lbotdbe ; or. Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Beading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotationi 
on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words snd 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viiL and 400. cL 
1868. 5s. 

VABDHAMANA'S aANABATNADIAHODADHI, with the Author's Commentary. 
Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, Ph.D. Part I. 8vo, 
pp. xii., 240, wrapper. 1879. 6s. 

VELASQUEZ AND Simonnj^'s New Method to Bead, Wbite, and Speak tbi 
Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Post Svo, pp. 558. doth. 
1880. 6s. 

KBT. Post Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 



PuhUshed by TtHbner c6 Co. 

ASH English Lanobacks. For 

. -.. . _..„.-.. .. _ .- -... By M. Velaaqao! de la Owlen*. 

Q Two Parts. I. SpaDiBh-EDRlub. IS. Hceliilj-SpBiuali. Orown Sro, pp. viiL- 
'■' -'-■ - -Sra. fs-Bd. 




<IBH AND EHaLtSM IiAN- 

_ .._ ,. , h Aoaileni]', Toirec*/ uid 

■nd Webster, Worcester, and Wolksr. Two Parti in one thick T«>lunut. 
By M. Vekaquez de la Cadena. Boy. 8vo, pp. 1380, oL 1873. £1, 4a 

rZLABQUBZ.— New SPANmn JltAnes : F&striget from fbf most approved antlion, 
in ProM and Verse. Arranged in progreBsiTs orcior. With VocabnlBry. BtM. 
Velaaqnei de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 36a, cl. 1866. 6b. 

VELAScnrEZ.— An East iNTKODOortns to Sfasish CoM-ERSATro!*, containine all 
that is ueceesary to make a rapid progreas in it. Particularly designed for 

peraons who have little time to study, or are their ""' — '"" '"~ 

VelaaqQea de la Cadena. ISmo, pp. 160, cl. 186a 2. 

By a Lover of Nature. Foolscsp 8to, pp. v 



Ss. 6d. 

VIOTOBU OOTERHMENT.— PBBLWiTIOSB OF TUB OOVKBHKKNT OP VltTllKIA. 

JAM on apjilitaiion. 
TOOEt.— On Bekh. A Statiatioal Sketch, By M. VogeL Fcap. Svn, pp. nU. and 

70, tloth limp. 1871. 2s. 
WAFFURD A7JD FULOKNCE.— Le Votaok X DmppE. A Comedy in Prose. By 

Wafflaxd and FulgoncB. Edited, with Notes, by tlie BsT. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 

Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, oL 1867. 2s. 6a. 

WASE. — Thb EvoLvnoN of Mohalitv. Beinj; a History of tLe DevelopiDent of 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake. 2 voli. crown Sro, pp. XTi.-SM and 
xii.-474, oloth. 1878. 2Ii. 

1'atee ijiALlalB. A Practical Trentiae on the 

^ . By J. A. Wanklyn, and R T. Chapman. Fifth 

Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Waaklyn, &LB.O.S. Crown Svo, pp. x, 
and 182, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

WAMILYH.— MUK AmaLtbis ; a Praotioal Treatiaa on the Eiamination of Milk and 
iU Derirativea, Croam, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, Sl.E.C.S.. io. 
Orown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1S74. Ga. 

WAMELyH.— Tra, CoyPBB, ASD CoCOA. A Precticnl Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Coona, Choeoiate, Mat* (Paraeuay Tea), ie. By J. A. Wanklyn, 
H.lt.aS., (». Crown Sto, pp. viii-60, cloth. 1S74. fie. 



WANBXTN,— Atb. a Praotical Treatise oa tte Analysis of Air. By J. A. IVank- 
lyn, M.E.C.3., ic. Jn jirtparation. 

WAR OFFICE.— A List of The tariocb Miutary Mabtjais aito OTHim Wobkb 

PUBLlflHBD UNDBB THE BUPEEISTKNDINCH Of THB WAR OFHCE, may be hod On 
application. 

WAHD.— Ice ; A Lecture delivered liefore the Kcawick Literary Soci-w, sn 
liahed by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddni 
J, Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Svo, pp. 28, id. 1870. la. 

WARD, — ELKMEITiBT NATDBAt Phii.osOPBT ( being a Conrsfl of Nine L« 

■pecially adapted for the uae of Soboula and >lnnior Stndenta. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.U.S. Fcap. 8to, pp. *iii. andSlB, with IM llliiatrationa, eJ. 1871. 



ons, cL 1872. 4>. 6d. 
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WATSON.— Index to the Native and Scientifio Names of Indian and othii 
Eastern Economic Plants and Pboducts, originally prepared under the MitiM> 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in ConnoiL By John Forbes Wateoi, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cL 1868. £1, lis. 6d. 

WBBER.— The Histobt of Indian Litebature. By Albrecht Weber. Transhied 
from the Second Qerman Edition, by John Mann, M.A., and'Theodor 7f?iThtiwm 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the .author. Post Svo, pp. jlxxv. and 360, ^)tiL 
1878. 18s. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Principles eF.GEOMETBiCAL Demonstration, reduced from & 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M. A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cl. 1844. 2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Development of the Undsrstandino. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. l^mo, pj>. 133, d. 1848. Ss. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Geometry of the Three First Books of Euclid. By Dinei 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By fi. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, d. 
185Q. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Origin of Lanouage. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12ino, 
pp. 165, cL 1866. 3s. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— A Dictionary of English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Ori{^ of 
Language. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 746, cloth. 1878. £=1, Is. 

WSISBACH.— Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction io the Calcalus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and CQlleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the !{toyal Mining Academy at Freiberg, 4cc. Translated from the Ger- 
juan by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy Svo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WSLLEB.— 4i7 Imfrovep Dictionary ; English and French, and French and Hog- 
lish. 3y i:. Weller. Boy. 8yo, pp. 384 and 340, cL 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WEST ft BUHLER.— A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inhebitanoe akd Parti- 
TION, from the Replies of the S&stris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond Weit 
and J. G. Biihler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. JBl, lis. 6d. 

WETHERELL.— The Manufactube of Yinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By G. M. Wetherell, Ph.I>., H.D. 8to, 
pp. 30, ol. 7s. 6d. 

WHEELDON:— Angling Resorts near London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to ** Bell's life.** Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 218. 1878. Gloth, 5s. ; paper. Is. 6d. 

WHEELER.— The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboyi 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo. Vol. t. containing the Vedic Period and the Mahi 
Bhferata. With Map. Pp. Ixxv. and 576, cL 1867,o. p. Vol II. The Bamayana. 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. Ixzxviii. and 630, with 2 Maps, cl. 218. YoL 

III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Reyival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cl. 1874. 18s. This volume ma^ be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, ** History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and BrahmanicaL** Vol. 

IV. Part 1. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-32Q. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV., Part II., 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
1881. » F 

WHEELER.— Early Records of British IniAa : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 16s. ^ 

WHINFIELD.— See under Gulshan I. Raz. 
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T.— Shoht Rulbs FOtt MoDERS Whist, Extraoted from ths "Quartecly 
8aTiew"of Januarjiail. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pookot. 1878. 9d. 

\ WHllWAH.— LB4VZS OP Grass. By Walt Whitman. Aulhor'a Edition, with Two 
' Portraits from Life. Crown Svo, pp. 3H4, half bound. 1S76. £1. 6s. 

WuixnliM'.— Two RlVULETB. Including Democratic ViatM, Centennial Songa, and 



THB Stitdt of LiNanAGE : Twel™ Leoturea on tho 
PrinoiplBB of LingQiirtio Scienoe. By W. D. WliitnBj. 3d Editioa. Crown Svo, 
pp. liL and 504, clotli. 1870. lOa. 6d, 

WHimEF,— LiUQUAOE AND 1T8 Stdov, with espBcifll rpferenpo to the Indo- 
Eoropeau Family of Languagea. Seven Lecturea hy William Dvight Wliitner, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instmetor in Hodarn Langnages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction. Noten, Tahles of Deoleosion and Conj ngation, Grimm's 
Ijlv with lUuatration, and an Indei, hy the Bev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition, Crown Bto, pp. iiii,-318, cloth. IB80. Bs. 

WHITHEY.— Oriental anrl Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. Firat SerieK. 

Crown 8™, pp. i,-420, cloth. 1874. 125. Second Serios. Crown Svo, pp. lii- 

434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 12a. 
WHmTBT.— A S.iHSEBiT GrahUaR, including boiU the cnuaicnl Latignoge and the 

older Dialects of Veda and Brahmann. By WiUiam Dwight ■Whitney, Profeisor 

of aanskrit and OomparatiTe Phiblogy in Yale OoUBge, Nswhaveu, So., to. 

Svo, pp. ixiT,-43e. 1879. Stitched in wrapper, 10a. 6d ; olotta, 12a. 

WHTTWELL.— Iron Smei.tbbs' Pocket Asaltbib Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Inatitution of Mechanical Engineers, &:c. Ohlong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan. 1377. 6b. 

WILKIWBOK.— Thk Saint's Travel to the Land of Oasaas. Wherein aro dis- 
covered Serenteon False Beats short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
R. Wilkinaon. Printed 1M8 ; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8to. pp. 303, olotb. la. Bd. 

WILLIAMS.— Thb Middlk Kisoixm, A Survey of the Geography, Gcvamment, 
Education, &o., oE the Chinese Empire. By 8. W. WUlianu. New Edition. 



lof, and Shanghai. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 

4^0, pp. LOOO. 10J4. dL>0. OS. 

WILLIAMS.— Modern India a 
tf otes, and Essays. By Monii 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. iv.-S6o, cioin. loia. j*s. 

B HOBAOS HaTHAN WlLBON, H.A., F.R.S., io. 

.. , LectnrBB chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 

me late ri. H. Wilson, M.A,, F.R.S., Jto. CoUeeted and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rosb. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 410, cl. 21a, 

Vols. HI., IV., and V. Easays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Snhieota 
ooDueoted with Sanskrit Uteraturo. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Rost. 3 vols, demy Svo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, oL .36s. 

VoU VL, TIL, Vin. IX., and X. (2 parts), Vishnu Pnrinfi, a Syetem of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original ftesakrit, and lllua- 
trsted hy Notes derived chieBy from other PuraniSs. By the lata H. H. Wilaon. 
Edited hy FitiEdward Hall, M.A-, D.C.L., Oson. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. oil. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, ol. JE3, 4s. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindna. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the lata H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B,8. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols, demy Svo, pp. Ixxi. and 3S4, Iv. and 418, oL !ls. 



! Medicine. By T, A. Wisi 
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WI8S.— Review of the Histobt of Medicine. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 tqIi 
Demy 8vo, doth. VoL L, pp. xcviiL-397. VoL II., pp. 674. lOs. 

WISE.— Facts and Fallacies of Modebn Pbotection. By Bemhard Bisffroii 
Wise, B. A., Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden rme 
Essay for 1878.) Grown 8vo, pp. vii. and 120, cloth. 1879. 2b. 6d. 



L— The Enoush Lanouaoe as Pbonounoed. By G. Withers, EonI 
8yo, pp. 84, sewed. 187i. Is. 

WOOD.— Chbonos. Mother £arth*s Biography. A Romance of the New SebocL 
Bj Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown 8yo, pp. xvi. and 3^, with XUnatration, doth. 
1873. 68. 

WOMEN.— The Rights of Women. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Statssoi 
the Sexes in the chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown 8yo, pp. lOi 
cloth. 1875. ' 2s. 6d. 

WBIOHT.— Fbttdal Manuals of English Histobt, a series of Popular Sketchei of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the nse of the Feudal Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 'F.S.A., && SmQ 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, doth. 1872. ISs. 

WBIOHT.— The Homes of other Dats. A History of Domestic Manners vA 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright^ M. A., F.&A. Witk 
Illustrations from the Hluminatwns in Contemporaxy MAnuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S. A. MMinm 8to, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. xv. snd 512, doth. 1871. 21s. 

WRIOHT.— A Volume of Yooabulabies, illustrating the Condition and Maanenol 
our Forefathers, as well as the History of the forms of Elementary Education, snd 
of the Languages Spoken in this Island from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A, F.S.A, &c. &c [7n the Prm. 

WRIGHT.— The Celt^ the Boman, and the Saxon; a History of the Esriy 
Inhabitants of Britam down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christiani^. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Bemains brought to light by Recent Beseard. 
By Thomas Wright, MA., F.S. A., &c. &c. Third Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 562. With nearly 300 Engravings. OL 1875. 14a 

WRIOHT. —Mental Travels in Imagined Lands. By H. Wright. Crown 8vo, 

pp. 184| cloth. 1878. 5s. 

• 

TOUNO.— Labour in Europe and America. A Spedal Report on the Bates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Glasses in 
Greet Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and other Countries of Europe, also in 
the United States and British America. By Edward Toung, Ph.D. Koyal BirOf 
pp. vi. and 864, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

TOUNO MEOHANIO (The).— A Book for Bots. Containing Directions for the 
Use of all Kinds of Tools, and for the Construction of Steam Engines and 
Mechanical Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. By the 
author of **The lAthe and its Uses," ** The Amateur Mechanic's Workshop." 
Fifth Edition. Imp. 16mo, pp. 350, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1^8. 6a, 

SELLER. —Strauss and Benan. An Essay by E. Zeller. Traaslated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 28. 6d. 
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AUATEUR MEtTHANIOlL SODIBTT (JOUBNAL OF). — QtUlterlf, Is. OT Is. 61 

ANTHROPOLOOICAL iNBTirnTB Or Geeat B&Iiain and Ibslahb (JOURNAL or).— 
Quarterly, 69. 

ABCHITECT (Auehican) AND Buildino News.— TontaiDi General Aj^hiteoturU 
News, Articlea on Interior DeconLtioo. Snnitary Engineering, Coaitruotian, 
Buililing MitteriniB, kc. ka. Fuur fuU-poge niuJitratiana accampiui; eiLcJi 
Nomber. Weekly. Annual Sabacription, £1,1.18. 6d. Poat free. 

ASUTIO SOCIETT (Royal) of Gbkat Bbitais and Ibelahd (JuuiutAL or),— 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY.— Devoterl to Liternture, Science, Art, nnd Politioa. 
Muntlily, la. Animal Subscriptiou, 14a. Poat free. 

BlBUCAl ARCEiEOLOOICAl SOCIETT (TaAKSACTiONS of).- IirKgtilar. 

BIBLIOTHECA 3 ACRA.— Quarterly, 4b.6iI. Annoal Subicriiition, 18s. Post free. 

BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ABSOCIATIOH (JotiHHAL or).- Quarterly, Sa. 

BRITISH HOHCEOPATHIC SOCIETY (AHHA1.S op). —Half-yearly, Si. Ad. 

C.U,CDTTA EBVIZW,— Quarterly, Sa. 6a, Annual Subaeription, 34«. Poet free. 

CALIFORNIAN.-A Jlonthly Magazine doToted to the Literature, Art, Mu»io, 
Politics, ki., of the Weot. li. 6d. Annual Subecciptian, ISs. Pa>t fcee. 

ENQLISHWOSIAH'B RZVIEW. —Social And Indaetrial Questions. Alonthly, Gd. 

OEOLOOICAL UAOAZIME, or Monthly Journal of Geology, la. 6d. Annual Sub- 
aeription, 18a. Poat free. 

INDEX UEDICUB.— A Monthly ClasaiSed Recotd of tbe Current Medical Uteratnre 
of the World. Annual Subaeription, 30a. Post free. 

IHDIAN AHTIQUARY.— A Jriumal of Oriental Kaaeurch in Arohaiology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Fhiloaophy, KeligioD, Vollclore, ba. Annual Subaerip- 
tion, £2, Poat free. 

LIBBABT ASSDCIATIOH 07 THE UNirKD KiaQDOU (MOHTHLt IfOTGS OF TUB).— 
Monthly, Sd- Annual Snbaaription, 3b. 6d. Poat free. 

LIBRABT JOITRNAL. —Official Organ uf tha Library Aaaociations of America and of 
the United Kinedom. Monthly, 2b. Annual Subaeription, 20a. Post free. 

MATHEMATICS (Akkbican Jodbnal Of).— Quarterly, 7a, 6d. Annual Subaerip- 
tion, 24fl. Post tree. 

ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW.— Irregular. 



PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY.— Thk 

acription, ISs. Post free, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.— Weeklt. 
SirpPLEMEHT to ditto.— Weekly, 
SCIENCE AND ARTS (AmeeicanJoU 



BooE-TiiADE JoDBNAi, Annual Sub- 

tunualanbacription, 168. Post tree, 
anual GubBaH)>tion, 24a. Poat free. 
ALOF).— Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annuel Subflorip- 



SFECVLATIVE PHILOSOPHY (JocenaL Of),— Quarterly, 4s. Annual Snbacriptioi 



E Ambhccan and Obisstal LiteRaBT Kecobd. — A Regiater of the moat 
Important Worka Publiabed in America, India, China, and the British Coloniei. 
With oceaaional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian. Spsniah, 
Portngueae, and Russian literature. Subaeription for 12 Numbera, 5a. Poat free. 

TKiJBNER A CO.'S Honthlt List of New anil Fortheoming Works. Offiojal add 
other Authorised PubUoations, and New American Books. Post free. 

WEBTttlNaTER REVIEW.— Quarterly, «a. Annual Subscription, 23s. Post free. 

WOMAN'S SuFFEAoE Joubkal.— Monthly, Id. 



TROBNER & CO.'S CATALOGUES. 



u4ny of the following Catalogues sent per Post on receipt of Stamps. 



Anglo-Bxitisli Philologry Bad Literature. Id. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books, printed in the East. Is. 

Bibliotheca Hispano- Americana. Is. 6d. 

Brazil, Ancient and Modem Books relating to. 2s. 6d. 

British Museum, Publications of Trustees of the. Id. 

Educational Works. Id. 

Guide Books. Id. 

Homoeopathic Medical Publications. Id. 

Important Works, published by Triibner & Co. 2d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 

Medical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2d. 

Modem German Books. 2d. 

Portuguese Language, Ancient and Modem Books in the. 6d. 

Sanskrit Books. 2s. 6d. 

Scientific and Agricultural Works. 2d. 
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